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THE CONCEPTION OF POSITIVE LAW IN 
ANCIENT INDIA. 




“ The law, which moved the admiration of Sir William 
Jones has ceased, in one sense, to be living law, and must 
be sought at the present day, not in our books of report, but 
in the texts of our sages, and in the writings of the successive 
Jurisconsults by whom Hindu Law was gradually moulded 
into system. Legal antiquities ought to engage our special 
attention as India offers a rich and varied field for such 
enquiries. The harvest has long been ripening for the sickle, 
but as yet, to our reproach, the reapers are few in number, 
and that wealth of materials which should be our pride is 
now our disgrace.”— (5'tr Mashbehari Ghosh.) 




1'he Conception of Positive Law in 
Ancient India 


The greatest obstacle to a comparatiye study of the legal 
history of ancient India is the influence of the Analytical 
School of Jurists of which John Austin was the most con- 
spicuous representative. The present generation has 
consciously or unconsciously imbibed the Austinian doctrine — 
that Law is a command of a determinate political superior 
to an inferior enforced by sanction. Every serious student 
of comparative legal history who studies the evolution of 
law, from the earliest germination of legal consciousness in 
ancient societies, realises the various inconsistencies in the 
doctrine of the great jurist. The main plank in Austin’s 
theory — that sovereignty must reside in a determinate body — 
is inconsistent with the modern conception of popular 
sovereignty, ignores the power of public opinion and 
takes no account of “political sovereignty.” His theory 
has been criticised by a formidable array of distinguished 
historical jurists like Maine, Clark, Sidgwick, Lowell, and 
others. As Sir Henry Maine has pointed out, it is a historical 
fact that sovereignty has often been in the hands of persons 
not determinate. The Austinian theory of law as a command 
emanating from a determinate superior — has been criticised 
on the ground that it ignores the great body of customary 
law which has never had its origin in the will of a deter- 
minate political superior. It errs in treating law as merely 
command. It identifies sovereignty with legal despotism.; 
It exaggerates the single element of force in law to the j 
neglect of all other historical facts and the forces and 
influeni|^lrhich contribute to the evolution of legal norms. 
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But Austin’s theory is not wholly defective. The contents 
of legal systems may he complex and variable, but the idea 
of law is comparatively simple. Despite ail criticism, Austin’s 
main position is unassailable, regarded as a summary of 
existing facts. What the State wills, that the individual 
can be compelled to obey by means of coercive sanctions. 

When the evolution of Jurisprudence reached a compara- 
tively mature stage in ancient India, we find that amidst 
the labyrinths of secular and ceremonial rules and rituals 
positive law gradually differentiated itself from religious 
and semi-religious injunctions. When the state became the 
determining factor in the administration of law and justice, 
positive law secured for itself a definite position and estab^ 
lished its sway by virtue of the punishment which the State 
would inflict in case of its infringement. 

In the later Smritis the main principles of Austinian 
theory are noticeable : — 

Smfity-aehara-vyapetena margen-adharshitah pai’aih 

Avedayati ched-rajne vyavahara padaih hi tat.^ 


“ If a person, molested by others in the way which con- 
travenes the Smriti or established usage, complains to the 
King, that gives rise to a topic for judicial proceeding.” As 
pointed out by Dr. P, N. Sen,'^ this injunction of Yajnavalkya 
implies three elements, viz . : 

1. — transgression of law as laid down in the Smriti or 
established by usage, 

2. — injury to some one other than a transgressor, and 

B. — intervention of the King in his judicial capacity. The 

Hindu conception of positive law was not very different from 
the Austinian theory thereof. 

(1) It emphasises that “law was added because of 
transgressions.” 


^ Yajnavalkya, II, 5., Sfceiizler’s Edition (1849), p. 4{>, 

“ Hindu Jnrispradencc (Tagore Law Lectures, 1909), 
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(2) It shows that the intervention of the King is called 
for because and in solar as these transgressions cause injury 
to people other than the transgressors. 

(3) It indicates that whether a transgression be of some 
rule of action laid down in the Sroritis or of some established 
usage, in either case it is the intervention of the King, who is 
the protector of the people and dispenser of justice, that 
converts religious or customary law into positive law. 

This comparison also shows some points of difference as 
well. According to Austin, law, in its normal form, consists 
of commands emanating from the Sovereign in the State and 
the duty of enforcing the same is a self-imposed duty. But 
according to the great Hindu jurist Law issues from a 
source superior to the Sovereign and the duty of enforcing 
the same is cast upon him from above. Thus the Brihada- 
ranyaka-Hpanishad lays down : — 

“ Sa n-aiva vyahhavat-tach-chhreyorupam-atyasiijat 

dharmam 

Tad-etat kshatrasya kshatram yad-dharmas-tasmad- 

dharmat-paraih n-asti 

Atho aballyan hallya:psam asamsate dharmena yatha 

rajn-aivam 

Yo vai sa dharmal^ satyam vai tat 

Tasraat satyaih vadantam-ahur-dharmam vadat-iti 

dharmam va vadan tarn satyam vadat!»Iti 

Etad-dhy-ev-aitad-ubhayam bhavati.^ 


“He created still further the most excellent Law 

(dharma). Law is the Kshatra (power) of the Kshatra, there- 1 
forer there is nothing higher than the Law, Thenceforth even ; 
a weak man rules a stronger with the help of the Law, as | 
with the help of a King, Thus the Law is what is called the | 
true. And if a man declares what is true, they say he ! 






4, 14 5 Bacred Books of the Hindus, Toi XIV, p. 93. 
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declares the Law, and if he declares the Law, they say he 
declares what is true. Thus both are the same.” * 

In the Dharma-Sutras we find that the protection of all 
created beings as well as the infliction of lawful punishments 
was the primary duty of a King.^ Manu went so far 
as to identify the King with Punishment and laid 
down that the enforcement of coercive sanctions was a 
Dharma : — 

Sa rsja purusho dandah sa neta sasita cha sah 

Ohatuimam-asraraanam cha dharmasya pratibhuhi smritah 

Baflidafi s'asti |)rajah sarva dapda ev-abhirahshati 

Dapdah suptesliu jagarti dapdam dharmarii vidur-budhah.® 

“Punishment is (in reality) the King (and) the male, 
that the Manager of affairs, that the ruler, and that is called 
the surety for the four orders’ obedience to the law, 

“Punishment alone goveims all created beings, 
punishment alone protects them, punishment watches 
over them while they sleep ; the wise declare punishment 
(to be identical with) the Law.” (S. B. E., Vol. XXV, 
p. 219.) 

The author of the Sukraniti like the earlier Smriti writers 
also enjoins the King to administer justice by the infliction 
of punishment : — 

Bushta-nigrahapam kuryyad-vyavahar-anudarsanaih. 

Sv-ajnaya varttitum sakta sv-adhina cha sada praja.”^ 

“ The King should punish the wicked by administering 
justice. The subjects who are made to observe his orders 
are always under his authority.” (S. B. II., Vol. XIII, 
p. 183.) 

* Saored Books of &o East, YoL XY, p. 89, 

® Gautama, Xy 7,8; and XI, 28. Ipastamba, 11, 5, 10,6. ¥a^ish|lia, XfX, 1. 
Cf. Vishnu, in, 2. 

® YII, 17 and 18 ; Of. YII, 27, 
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Thus the idea of sanction * as an essential element of law 
was emphasised by the Hindu durists, specially by the author 
of the later Dharma-Sastras. 

The system of law prevalent in ancient India grew not 
out of legislation but was based on religion. The old Roman 
definition which the jurisconsults preserved even up to the 
iimeoiSustiniAn—JarisprtidenUa est rertmt divinarum/atqne 
htmanarum noUtia — also points to the- same conception. 
Like other ancient people, the ancient Indians believed that 
their laws came from the gods. The divine origin is referred 
to in the above passage of the Brlhadaranyaka, The ideal 
King in ancient India was also accounted semi-divine. 

Ai’ajake hi loke-smin sarvato vidrute bhayat 
Raksbartham-asya sarvasya x’ajanam-asrijat prabhufi 
Indr-Anila-Yam-Arkapam-Agnes-eha Varuhasya cha 
Chandra-Vittesayos'-ch-aiva raatra nirhritya s'asvatifi.^ 

“For, when these creatures, being without a King, 
through fear dispersed in all directions, the Lord created a 
King for the protection of this whole (creation), taking (for 
that purpose) eternal particles of Indra, of the Wind, of Yama, 
of the Sun, of Fire, of Varupa, of the Moon and of the Lord 
of Wealth (Kubera).” (S. B. E., Vol. XXV., p. 216.) 

'j'he ancient Cretans attributed their laws, not to Minos, 
the actual law-giver, but to Jupiter. The Lacedaemonians 
believed that their legislator was not Lycurgus, but Apollo. 

The Romans believed that Numa wrote under the inspiration 
of the celebrated Goddess Egeria. The Etruscans believed | 
that they had received their laws from the god Tages. The j 

^ The Hilicia Jurists, however, constantly reminded the King to administer justice i 
and fco enforce coercive sanctions with great circumspection and with an eye to all the 
surrounding circumstances, like the status of the criminal, the nature of the crime, etc. j 1. 

e.g., Gautama, XII, 61; Apastamba, 11,11, 27, 18; Vasistha, XIX, 9; Vishnu, HI, 91, ; 

Mann, VII, 10 , 19 , and Yajuavaikya, I, O0OIX-OO0XI, GOOWVf . . ; [ 

» Mann, VII, 3 «a 4. • ' , 
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ancient Indians believed that their law-giver was Varuna— 
the great upholder of order, physical and moral (tlita)-— who 
punished the transgressors of his commands.^ Thus the Vedic 
seer sang with characteristic candour : — 

Yat kiiii ch-edaih Varuiia daivye jane-bhidroham 

raanushyas-charaniasi 

Achitti yat-tava dharma yuyopima ma nas-tasmad 

enaso deva rlrishah.® 

“Whatever the offence which w^e men commit, Vai’una, 
against divine beings, whatever law' of thine we may through 
ignorance violate, do not thou, divine Varuna, punish us on 
account of that iniquity.” (Wilson’s translation, Vol IV, 

p. 181.) 

Thus the ancient people thought that Manu, Solon, 
Lyeurgus, Minos or Numa might have reduced the laws of 

‘ In the Afcbarva-Veda illimitable knowledge is also ascribed to this omniscient 
Varuna ; — The great superintendent of them sees, as it were, from close by j whoever 
thinks to be going on in secret, all this the gods know. Whoso stands, goes about, whoso 
goes crookedly, w'hoso goes about hiddenly, who defiantly—what two sitting down together 
talk, King Varuna, as third, knows that. Both this earth is King Varuna's, and yonder 
great sky with distant margins (aritct) ; also, the two oceans are Varuna’s paunches; also 
in this petty water is he hidden. Also whoso should creep far off beyond the sky, he should 
not be released from King Varuna ; from the sky his spies go forth hither; thousand-eyed, 
they look over the earth. All this King Varuna beholds (vi-caks)— whai is bidden between 
the two iinnaments, ’vvhat beyond; numbered of him are the winkings of people ; as a 
gambler the dice, (so) does he fix these things.” (IV, 16, 1 to 5 ; Whitney’s J/harm-P'eda^ 
pp* 1764^7). 

“ The might and greatness of eternal highest beings, their wisdom and justice, their 

sublimity and kindliness are united in the chief &ditya, Varu^ia They (the hymns of 

the Veda) pictur (3 the god as the all-wise creator, preserver and regent of the m orlds, the 
oraniecient protector of tho good and avenger of the evil, holy and just, yet full of pity ” 
(Dr. Kaegi’s The Bigveda,'* translated by Dr. Arrows mitb, pp, 61-62). As Dr. Kacgi has 
pointed out, it was in later times that Varuna was lowered to a mere god of the ioatern, 
which stream down from the sky to the earth. 

Varuna opened for thee, 0 Sindhu, paths to flow ” (X, 75, 2.) 

** Without trouble Varuna set the waters free ” (X, 124 7.) 

{Vide Dr, Kaegi’s ** Bigvedaf^ pp. 154-5.) 

® VII, 89, 5. Vide Afrecht’s Bd., Volume II, p. 67. Varuna is frequently 

spoken of as a king (rajS Varu^ah), as a king of the universe (visvasya hliuvanasya) and 
as am universal monarch (samrSt). (Muir’s Banshrit Texts, Yoi. V, p. 122.) 
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their times to writing, but they oould not have made them. 
The ancient laws were never invented by any one nor were 
they created by any legislators in the modern sense of the s 
term. As Coulange has pointed out, there is truth in all 
these traditions as they indicate that the veritable legislator 
among the ancients was not a man, but a religious belief 
which men entertained.' 

But the facts showing that State Justice was ultimately 
enforced by means of coercive sanctions, suggestive and 
interesting as they are, should be regarded in their true histori- 
cal perspective, as the final outcome of a long unconscious 
process of evolution, fraught with infinite moment to the 
human race. Bor as we go back upon the history of Law, 
we very soon reach a point at which the theories of Austin 
are helpless to explain facts. Take for instance, the Smriti-^ 
a source of law, an authority which great masses of men feel 
themselves bound to follow, not because they choose but 
because they must. But certainly it is not a command of i 
the Sovereign in a State, direct or indirect. The conception 
of command was not unknown to the ancient Hindus, for 
example, Jaimini in his Mimamsa- Sutras says 

Chodana lakshapo-rtho dharmafi ^ 


“ Dharma or duty is that which, being discernible, is 
indicated by Vedic injunction,” (S. B. H., Vol. X, p, 3.) 

This injunction was not the command of a political 
superior to a political inferior but it emanated from a source 
which was superior to both and which was equally binding 
upon all. Dharma was above the king and bound him equally 
as it did the meanest object. Upon critical examination 
ancient laws may turn out to be the work of private persons. 
We find the Code of Hamurabi or the Code of Manu, or other 
ancient Codes, often purely impersonal documents, compiled 


% 


^ The Ancient City^** Bk. Ill, Oh. XI. 
s I, XI, 2. 
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no one exactly knows how, or by whom. Yet it is the 
controlling force which shapes the daily conduct of large 
masses of men. They do not even consider the propriety 
of challenging its authority or disregarding its provisions. 
It is not the work of the State ; it may not even be recognised 
by the State, We may even go further back in the primitive 
stages of humanity, there may be no State to recognise it. 
Yet the essential ideas of law, the evident ancestors of our 
modern juristic notions, are clearly there. Hence, the 
Austinian conception of law has proved to be historically 
incorrect, almost useless in considering the ancient systems 
of Jurisprudence. As Lawrence Lowell has remarked, the 
definition of Austin is not universally true of law in general.* 
The Neo-Austinian School has also pointed out the great 
mistake of Austin in regarding law as the command of the 
Sovereign to the subjects, the theory of Austin thereby giving 
countenance to the inference that law is the arbitrary creation 
of the ruler ; whereas it is a command not of the ruler but of 
the State comprising both the ruler and the ruled. The 
Austinian theory has proved even pernicious as men under the 
influence of the Analytical School have disputed the existence 
of Hindu Law except as “a mere phantom of the brain 
imagined by Sanskritists without Law and lawyers without 
Sanskrit,” 

In primitive systems of law where custom had inherent 
force and could even supersede the edicts of the King or 
statute law of th(‘ realm, the definition of Austin cannot hold 
good. A custom has its binding effect because the people 
observe it, not because it has been set by a political superior 
to a political inferior. Law is not really what the Sovereign 
enacts but what the subjects observe. The Austinian theory, 
although more accurate at the present day, is absolutely 
inaccurate when applied to primitive societies, in which law 


^ * ‘ Essays on 0oYOTiiment,^* p. 197. 
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was mostly based on pre-existent custom.^ It would serve 
very little useful purpose in our study of ancient Indian 
jurisprudence. It i,s historically untrue, as Sir Henry Sumner 
Maine has pointed out, in the case of countries where 
the king is not law-making but merely tax-gathering. Take, 
for instance, the injunction of avoiding forbidden food which 
is so constantly repeated by the Hindu jurists: — e.g., “All 
intoxicating drinks are forbidden.” ® Vasisbtha,® Vishnu,* 
and Manu ^ also laid down the same injunction in the strictest 
possible terms and made the breach of it a nmhapataJca. We 
cannot deny the above rule the title of law simply because 
it deals with the private conduct of a person and not in his 
dealings with others. If the British Parliament or the French 
Legislature would pass a bill embodying such provision and 
interdicting the use of specific articles, Austin would unhesi- 
tatingly accept the same as law. But that would be really 
laying too much stress on the method of law-making in 
western countries and on the peculiarities of modern juris- 
prudence. Fustel de Coulange ® has dwelt upon the omni- 
potence of the ancient state of Greece and Rome and the 
far-reaching nature of the legislation which included 
the minutest details of private life. The Athenian law 
forbade men to remain single. Sparta punished not only 
those who remained single but even those who married 
late. At Athens the States prescribed labour, and at 
Sparta, idleness. At Locri the law forbade men to drink 
pure wine, at Rome wine was forbidden to women. It w'as 

^ Frederick Harrison has pointed out that even in modern states there are some laws 
which can hardly be made to exhibit the oharacteiistios of a command^ obligation and 
sanction j e,g.f enabling Statutes, rales of interpretation, and judicial construction and 
procedure, etc. Fortnightly Eeview/’ IS78.) 

* .Ipastamha, 1, I), 17, 21. S. B* VoL II, p, 6*3. 

1, 19, 20. S. B. a, Vol XiY, p. 

* XXXV, 1. s. B, B., voh VII, pp. ms. 

^ IX, 285, B. VoL XXV, p. 888-. .. 

" “ The Ancient City,** Bk. Ill, Ch« XVIL 
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a common thing for the kind of dress to be invariably fixed 
hy each city; the legislation of Sparta went so far as to 
regulate the head-dress of women and that of Athens forbade 
them to take with them on their Jonrney more than three 
dresses. At Rhodes and Byzantium the law forbade men to 
shave the beard.^ Thus in the ancient world law was at first 
a part of x-eligion. The ancient codes were collections of 
rites, liturgical directions and ceremonial rules joined with 
legal regulations. The laws regarding property and succession 
had to be picked out of a mass of rules for burial, worship 
of the dead and sacrifices. The ancient codes regulated 
penances, marriage rites and the worship of the dead. In 
those times law and religion were both blended together. 

Some primitive systems of law were administered not 
only to rational beings hut also to animals and inanimate 
objects. There was a court at Athens which tried 
animals and inanimate objects guilty of injuring human 
beings. Plato, the great philosopher, recommended the 

^ The ancienti State sometimes commanded a father to whom a deformed son was born 
to put him to death. This law is found in the ancient codes of Sparta and of Romo as well 
as in the ideal codes of Aristotle and Plato. On the strenp^th of a passa^^e in the KiSthaka- 
SamhitS (XXYII, 9): — “ Tasmflt-striyam jatSm parasyanM na pumamsam,” Weber, 
Delbrnck and Zimmer asserted that girl infants were exposed by the Vedio Indians 
( Altindischcs Lehon, pp. 319-20 and Z.D.M.G., Vol. XLIV, pp. 494-6). It is now clear after 
Bohtlingk'g explanation that Zimmer, Weber, Delbrnck and others misunderstood the above 
passage ’which merely referred to the laying of the child aside (legt mmi hei Seite) while 
a boy %va8 lifted -ip (Z.D.M.G., Yoi. XLIY, pp, 494-6). As remarked by Macdooell 
the passage described the innate sentiment of primitive people looking down with dis- 
favour upon the birth of daughters. {Vedic lndc»^ i, p. 396.) The Atharva Veda distinctly 
invokes the birth of a son and deprecates that of a daughter. “Prajapati, Anumati- 
Sinjvali hath shaped ; may he put elsewhere woman-birth ; but may he put here a 
male (VI, U, 3 ; W. A. V., p. 289). It may bejnoted that Bohtlingk's view referred to 
above had been accepted later by Roth and Delbrnck (Z.D.M.G., XLIV, 496). 

We notice the expression o! the same sentiment in a later hymn of the Atharva-Veda 
which prayed fm* keeping the male child safe in the embryonic stage; 

** Pinjrii, dr'fend thou (the child) in process of birth ; let them not make the male 
fewalo ; lot not the egg-eaters injure tho embryos; drive thou the Idmfdins from hero/' 
{Vlil, 6, 2 § ; W. A» V., p. 498.) 

The Aitareya-BrSthina^a contains an old verse (VII, 16) which says that a daughter is 
a misery {kylpa^am) , while a son is a light in the highest heaven. 
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trial and punishment of animals and lifeless objects (“ Laws,” 
IX, 12). The Exodus says, “If an ox gore a manor a 
woman that they die ; then the ox shall be surely stoned 
and his flesh shall not be eaten ; but the owner of the ox 
shall be quit” (XXI, 28)* Many cruel^ punishments were 
also inflicted upon animals in the code of the Zendavesta, and 
we notice the survival of this primitive custom in mediaeval 
Europe.^ Although we do not notice any such absurd 
instance of the trial and punishment of animals and inanimate 
objects in the history of Hindu Jurisprudenc *, it is clear that 
some primitive systems of law did not satisfy the Austinian test 
of being confined merely to rational beings. The Hindu Law, 
of course, made a distinction between sense of responsibility 
and its absence in the culprit for purposes of punishment 
and provided for compensation of loss and injuries suffered 
by persons in consequence of negligence of the owners of 
animals.® 

The Austinian definition of law, therefore, based either 
on the source of command or its contents or the being to 
which it is addressed is bound to be inapplicable to ancient 
systems of law. By describing juridical norms as orders 
emanating from the State, it looked upon law as exclusively 

^ In the English Lnw of Peodand, wbicb. survived op to the middle of the 19th 
century, there is a relic of the ancient custom that anything injuring or killing a man 
must undergo religious purification. A beast which killed a man or a tree which 
fell upon a man was deodand, i e., was confiscated and sold for charity — a somewhat 
humanised version of the old Athenian process whereby the axe that killed a 
man was brouglifc to trial, and, if found guilty, solemnly thrown over the boundary of 
the city. Similarly animals were considered as amenable to laws up to very recent 
times on the continent of Europe and an elaborate process was followed specially 
by the French courts in the trial and the punishment of domestic and wild animals j the 
last instance of the enforcement of this absurd law was in the year 1748, when a cow was 
hanged. 

® The question whether the animals and the gods have any share in the duty of 
practicing Vedio observances is discussed in KatySyana’s Srauta-Sutras (1,1,4), 
KStyilyana concludes that animals have no such duty as they only look to what is near 
at hand and not to the rewards of a future worid^ ie*, on account of the absence of 
rationality and conscience, 
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State product. Consequently, there can be no law where 
there is no State. In other words, neither customary law 
nor international law is true law. The essential mistake was 
the confusion of law with legislation. Comparative juris- 
prudence and comparative politics have clearly established 
this important fact — that constraint by State is not the 
fundamental attribute of the law, nor is it an element 
common to legal phenomena. Korkunov has ju.stly observed, 
“ The law of each people is a result of a continuous evolution 
throughout its history. Every historic epoch, however, brings 
its owm moral notions, its own conditions of life, which 
determines the matter of its laws. So the law of a people 
is built up in historical layers.’’^ The only universal 
conception in law is that there is a command — not necessarily 
by a determinate political superior in a State — wdth its conse- 
quent sanction in case of disobedience, whatever the source 
of the command or the nature of such sanction may be and 
whoever may put the sanction in force, either the State 
Judiciary, or a formidable theocracy, or the communal 
assembly. 

Thus it is clear that to the question — what is law ? — 
"no categorical or comprehensive answer can safely he given. 
Not only do systems of law change their contents, hut the 
eonoeption of law itself changes with the progress of society. 
As we want to look at the history of laws and of their 
administration, we must glance at the evolution of the idea 
of law itself. And this glance will show us something of the 
secret places of human thought. For man, in his earlier 
stages at least, is a very material creature ; and law concerns 
his material interests. He is, likewise, a creature of strong 
and ill-regulated passions; and law is the force which 
controls them, 'llierefore, men’s ideas of law are very 
genuine ; they are the expression of his inmost feelings, 
the truest possible index to his character and culture, Th^ 

» “ Theory of Uw,” Bfc. I, Ch, 11, Sec. 10. 
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study of law as a mass of arbitrary rules is, surely, one of the 
most repulsive pursuits in which a man of intelligence can 
engage. The study of a legal system, as a deliberate attempt 
to cover and regulate the material activities of man, appeals 
only to the logical faculties of a student and creates hut a 
limited horizon. But the scientific study of law as a record 
of human progress, as the golden deposit of the stream of 
Time, is worthy of the highest intellect and stimulating to 
the most gifted imagination. The study of the genesis and 
growth of law in ancient India and its practical administra- 
tion hy the clan and the state is as fascinating as it is interest- 
ing. We shall follow the evolution of the law which has “the 
oldest pedigree of any known system of jurisprudence,” and in 
these days of national renaissance the study and investigation of 
the gradual emergence of the ethico-juristic consciousness of 
the ancient Indians is of the highest importance. 



E VO LUTION OE THE STATE AND LAW. 

The earliest glimpse of Inclo- Aryan society in the Ilig- 
Veda reveals to ns a tribal state— based on the family as the 
unit bound together by the tie of consanguinity and the 
worship of common ancestors. The Eig-Veda presents to 
us joint families of the patriarchal type founded generally 
on the principle of agnation. The earliest type of Eoman 
polity closely resembled the ancient Indian. The Vedic 
polity was in its eaidy stage a tribal state {jana) made up 
of number of clans {vis)^ which were again aggregates of 
Tillages {grama). Similarly, the of the ancient Eoman 

City-State was made up of a number of elans {gens) which 
were aggregations of families, bearing a common name and 
tracing their descent from a common ancestor'.^ Even in 
the developed political life of Italy there was a survival of the 
2}agm — a tribal or ethnic unit composed of a number of 
villages {vioi), which seems to resemble the frihtis of the 
fully formed City-State.® This interesting analogy shows 
that the earliest form of State both in ancient India and in 
ancient Italy was a confederation of smaller units, bound by 
the tic of kinship. From such evidences derived from 

^ The expression 'vin is of doubtful significance. As .Keith and Macdonell hiwo 
pointed out, in many passages of the Rig- Veda the sense of “ settlement is adequate 
and probable ; in other passages it means “ subject or people,” (V, L, 11, pp. 805-6). 
There are other passages whero it means “ clan,” a sub-<li vision of the Jana or the whole 
tribe ; e.r;,, the above passage shows that vu was different from Jmia, Janmana amd 
jradm. in another passage (X, Ul, 2) it is again difft3reutmted from both (jnha and jana : — 
Ba darsata-Srir-Htithir-gfihe gidhe vane vane siBriye takkavir-iva 
Janam-janath janyo nati-manyafce vliSa i kslieti vifiyo vi&im-vilam 
Aibarva-Veda (XIV, 2, 21^,) uses vU as a division less than tho whole people in the sens© 
of clan (W.A.V., p. 7BS). Zimmer also takes viz in this sense (Alt leben, p. 159) as ' Gan.* 

* ** Eoman Law, ’^Mn!rhead„ p. 0, ' _ ' , 

^ Boman Public Lif©/^ Grcenidge, 
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comparative politics certain political j)hilosophers have 
concluded that the family was the germ from which higher 
forms of social organism have been gradually evolved. 
There is a verse in the Rig-Veda which describes the different 
organisations in the Vedie polity and shows that the tribe 
was the highest political unit. 

Sa ij-janena sa visa sa janmana sa putrair-vajaiii bharate 

dhana nribhih 

Devanam yah pitaram-avivasati sraddhamana havisha 

Brahmapaspatim 
(II, 26, 8.) 

“ Wer den Vater der Gotter fllr sich zu gewinnen sucht, 
glaubigen Sinnes durch Opfer Brahmapaspati, der erlangt 
Beute Reichthum durch die Manner: durch {janena), 

durch Gau (vioa), durch Verwandtschaft {janmana)^ durch 
Familie {putraih).” 

(Zimmer, Altindisohes Leben, p. 160.) 

The Vedic tribes had no \pords for their countries. They 
were mostly known as the Alinas, or Usinaras, or Eas'is, etc. 
The “ Pancha janali ” or “ five tribes ” are often mentioned 
in Vedie literature ; both Zimmer {Altindisohes Leben, 119- 
128) and Macdonell {Sanskrit Literature, 168-64) have 
identihed them with the Purus, Turvasas, Yadus, Anus and 
Druhyus, who are all mentioned in one hymn of the Rig- 
Veda 

Tad-Indragni Yadushu Turvas'eshu Yad-Druhyushv-Annshu 

Purusha stah ata^i 
(I, 108, 8.) 

We get sometimes indirect descriptions of their geo- 
graphical settlements like “ Sapta-Sindhu,” *.<?., a tract which 
was traversed by seven rivers. We have of course a few 
names of countries like Gandhara, Sindhu, etc., which show 
that particular tribes occupied these regions ; but there was 
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no abstract notion of territorial states. These Vedic tribes 
were ultimately cnaleseed into nations with new names. 

Modern researches have established that the family wa.s 
the initial society among the different races of mankind and 
that at a very early ethnical period the family often became 
patriarcbal.' Erom the Scriptural example of Jacob and 
Esau as well as from evidence of ancient Indo-Euiopean 
history Sir Henry Maine pointed out that primitive com- 
munities were but expansions of single families into larger 
bodies of kindred, connected by common subjection to the 
highest male ascendant and by the bond of kinship, supposed 
or I’eal. According to him the aggregation of these families 
formed the Gens or House ; the aggregation of Houses made 
the Tribe; tlie aggregation of Tribes constituted the 
Commonwealth or State. The State was thus the result of 
the expansion of its primordial cell, the family. Erom the 
patriarchal family have been successively evolved all the 
higher forms of political organisation and the genealogical 
organisation of society preceded the territorial. 

We must not fail to notice the luminous criticisms of 
the different writers who adversely commented upon Maine’s 
celebrated theory. Of them the first was the great philo- 
sopher, Herbert Spencer, who accused Maine of ignoring 
the great mass of barbarous and uncivilized peoples among 
whom parents exercise little or no control.^ McLennan 
also subjected Maine’s theory to critical examination and 
pointed out that tlie Hebrew Scriptures, where Maine 
perceives “the chief lineaments” of patriarchal society, far 
from revealing tlie patria potestas and agnation bear witness 

* It is to be noted, howover, tbai Sir Henry Maine was not <|uite oorroefc in liokliog 

tlw priinititro faptiiy of tbe Eo,man type was tlie primordial cell of sooial deretep- 
meiit/* when tbe eSeot of ^ the evidenoo derived from coropamtive jimapra- 

denoo is to establish that view of the primeval condition of the human race which is 
known as the Patriarchal Theory.” {Amwnt taw^ PoIIook^s Bdifcion, 1012, Oh V, p. 131.) 

» ** Principles of Sooiology»” I, pp» 713-3?. 
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to polyandry and the recognition of kinship in the female 
line.^ According to him abundant evidence of original 
promiscuity and of the maternal system of kinship is dis- 
closed among the ancient raees.^ From certain verses 
in the Rig-Veda and the Atharva-Veda and from certain 
passages in the different Sraritis it has been argued that 
polyandry was in vogue for a very long time in ancient i 
India. The following verse in the !Rig-Veda,® which is ‘ 

also repeated in the Atharva-Veda* has been cited as ; 

evidence of the custom of polyandry in Vedic India : — 

Tubhyam-agre pary-avahan suryam vahatuna saha 
Punah patibhyo jayaih da Agne prajya saha | 

“ Mayest thou, O Agni, give to us husbands our wife, 
together with progeny...” ® 

Apastamba speaks of the forbidden practice of delivering 
a bride to a whole family (kula) : — 

Kulaya hi strl pradlyata ity-upadis'anti 
Tad-indriyadaurbalySid-vipratipannam ® 

Brihaspati refers to the same custom {kule kanya- 
praddnam) almost in the same terms.’ An ambiguous 

^ ** The Fatriarolial Theory,” edited by Donald McLennan, 

® Maine revised his opinion in his later works — Marly Law and Custom, Village 
Commtimties, and Marly Hutory of Institutions. Sir Frederick Pollock has justly remarked, 

” nuioh txxHible and confusion might have been avoided, if Maine had in the first place 
expressly confined his thesis, as for ail practical purposes it was confined to the Indo- 
European family of nations.” {Ancient Law, Pollock’s Edition, p. 177-) Whatever 
might be the case with other races, it is certain that at the earliest period of which we 
have any distinct knowledge — the patriarchal family was the condition of the Indo- 
European family of nations. ' ' ' ' ' 

80, 38. 

" XIV, 2, 1. ' ■ . , ^ 

^ Wilson’s tr., Vol, VI, p. 230. : ' _ ^ 

« II, 10, 27, 2-4 ; S. B. E., Vol. 11, p. 164, Buhler’s ed, (Bombay), p. 9a ' 

XXVII, 20 5 a B. Vol. XXXIII, p.m* ; . ; ' . ■ , , ; . : . ^ ^ 
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passage of Narada has also been construed in favour of the 
polyandrous theory : — 

Dve bharye kshatriyasy-anye vaisyasy-aika prakirttita 

Vaisyaya dvau pati jneyav-eki-nyah kshatriya-patih' 

A well-known rule of Manu ^ has also been construed 
in favour of this theory as an instance of ‘‘ Gruppen-ehen ” 
or group marriage.® Mann in this verse lays down that the 
son of one among several brothers should be looked upon as 
thecoramonsonofail:-— 

Bhratrinam-eka-jatanam-ekas-chet-putravin-bhavet 

Sarvaih-stam-stena putrena putrino Manur-abravit 

The Vedic passages quoted above are no indications 
of polyandry in the Vedic period. The whole adhyaya, if 
read carefully, proves that such inferences are untenable ; 
as the very next verse in the Eig-Veda would clearly 
show : — 

Punah patnlm-agnir-adad-ayusha saha varchasa 
Eirghayur-asya yab patir-jivati saradah satam 

“ Agni gave the wife back again with life and splendour; 
may he who is her husband enjoying long life live a hundred 
years.” 

Apastamba, Manu and Brihaspati were averse to the 
practice of Niyoga ; hence they have been interpreted as 
obviously referring to something different from Niyoga, 
But the text of Apastamba refers to an ancient custom which 
was enjoyed by the early sages but had been obsolete by his 
time. Manu merely repeats the dictum of Vasishtha (XVII, 
10) which is also given in Vishgiu Smriti (XV, 42). The 

xn, 6 ; S. B. E., Vd. xxxm, p, 166; Bib. Ind., p. 173. 

» IX, 182 j S. B. E., VoL XXV, p. 363. 

a nndBitte^ Jolly, p. 47, 

* liv* X, 85 , BO j Wilson’s tr,, Tol. Tl, p. 280. 
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true meaning of Manu’s rule is quite clear from Biihler’s 
translation and does not refer to survivals of polyandry : — 

“ If one among brothers, sprung from one (father), one 
have a son, Manu has declared them all to have male off- 
spring through that son. 

The statement of Brihaspati occurs in a long text in 
which various forbidden practices, prevailing chiefly in 
South India, are recorded.® The laconic text of Narada, 
properly understood, disproves the polyandrous theory. The 
literal translation of the text as — “A Vaisya w^oman may 
take a husband of two different castes; and a Kshatriya 
woman may fake a husband of one different caste,” — lends 
itself easily tc mis-interpretation. But Jolly has para- 
phrased the original text as follows — -“A Vaisya woman 
may either take a Vaisya husband, or she may wed a 
Kshatriya or a Brahm'an. A Kshatriya may either take a 
Kshatriya husband, or she may marry a Brahman.” ® 
The true import of this passage is thus clearly against the 
polyandrous theory. 

According to Maine “ relationship is exactly limited 
by the patria potestas. Where the potestas begins, kinship 
begins ; and therefore adoptive relations are among the kindred. 
Where the potestas ends, kinship ends; so that a son 
emancipated by his father lose all rights of agnation. And 
here we have the reason why the descendants of females 
are outside the limits of archaic kinship.”^ The basis 
of the patriarchal family was the patria potestas, but the 
patria potestas was not and could not be a durable institu- 
tion.® Yet its former universality may be inferred from 
certain derivative institutions, such as the perpetual tutelage 
of women, the guardianship of minors, the i*eiation of master 

» S. B. E., Vol. XXV, 305. 

» S. B. E. Vol. XXXIII, p. 389. 

" S. B. B., Vol. XXXIII, p. 166 d. ; ;! 

* ** Ancient Law,*’ Oh. V, p, 165. 

® Patm Potestas in Ancient India,” N. G. Ohatterjee, LA.S.B, 
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and slaTe, and specially from agnation which is, as it wore, 
a mould retaining the imprints of the paternal powers after 
they have ceased to exist. Applying this test Maiiui iinds 
evidence of the existonee of the potestas among the primitive 
Aryan peoj)le which were “ originally organised on the 
patriarchal model.”’ In Hindu genealogies the names 
of women are generally omitted and even in modern times 
kinship is agnatic in the Mitakshara law. The custom of 
the Salian Tranks excluding females from governmental 
functions had an agnatic origin. The Normans excluded 
uterine brothers and, when Norman law was transplanted 
to England, brothers of half-blood were prevented from 
succeeding to one another. 


I'l 
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The Date of Mricehakatika 
from Astrological Data, 

BY 

Jyotis Chandra. Ghatak.j M.A, 

There are at least three passages in the Mricehakatika 
which are of toioering importance in as much as they afford 
us some definite clues as to the ehi’onology of this drama. 
The data which these passages give us, are astrological ; and I 
shall put down the jrincipal points here as briefly as possible. 

These passages a?:e all verses. Two of them are to be 
found in the 6th Act (the 9th and 10th verses there) and 
the third occurs in the 9th Act (being the 33rd verse of it). 
Of these verses the last— 9, 33, I consider to be of 
paramount importance as it furnishes certain very definite 
data as regards the age of the composition of this drama. 

In this verse, Charudatta (the hero) who is a very 
generous and high-souled gentleman is compared to Brihaspati 
(the planet called Jupiter). In Astrology Brihaspati is 
considered to be the most benevolent of all planets. ( 

I ) The ^akara who is the 
brother-in-law of the king is compared to Mars (S^M . — 
‘Mangala’ or ‘Angaraka’). Now, as luck would have it, 
Charudatta was brought before the Court of Justice under a 
false charge of having killed a woman of the city named 
Basantasena and having robbed her of her ornaments. 
Circumstantial evidence was already against him, since the 
mischievous ^akara managed everything so cleverly as to 
implicate Charudatta very thoroughly. The miserable plight 
into which Charudatta was thus brought is compared to 
or utter weakness of the planet called Jupiter. 
And when to fill the cup of Oharudatta’s misery, his friend 
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Tidushaka accidentally dropped some other ornaments which 
ho was carrying elsewhere in that very Court room, it 
became very easy for Sahara to implicate Charudatta. Hence 
this Vidflahaka has been compared to or comet; 

since comets not only physically overpower the luminous 
rays of the planets hut are believed to overcome and spoil the 
benevolent influence which a good planet may shed. 

Now, Jupiter is here stated as being ‘ i-c., 

‘ inimical to Mars.’ Now, in Astrology , each of the planets 
has got its enemies, its friends and also its neutrals. It 
is a supei’bly noteworthy fact that this Mars was known 
to he the enemy of Jupiter in very old treatis<‘s on Astrology 
and long before the time of Varaha-Mihira. This I vshall 
prove in the folowing lines. 

There are two kinds of enmity nr friendship amongst 
planets: one is * EssentiaV or * EatnraV ( ) and 

the other is ‘ Mntnhle ’ or ‘ Jeoidental ’ ( ). Now 

all the astrologers beginning from Varaha-Mihira up to those 
belonging to the very present time, designate ‘Mars’ 
and * Jupiter ’ as friends to each other. So that even if we 
interpret the said passage of Mriochakatika, in the light of 
Accidental friendship, the two planets can never grow to 
be friends to each other, since according to the method 
of Accidental relationship ( ) they can, 
at the highest, become * to ’ or * Neutral ’ to each other. 
Thus it would be quite obvious that ‘ ’ must be 

interpreted from the stand-point of Natural fellowship. 

The weakness of Jupiter which is referred to in the said 
passage by the term * ir^bf ’ uiay be due to any one of the 
following causes or to a combination of some of them. 

(1) When a planet is in his Fall- Home 

It is then called ‘ i.i?., * wretchedly weak’ (according to 

Kalyapavarman, the author of SSrayali) 5 (‘ terrified ’)* 

acceding to JStaka-PSriJate. 

(2) When a planet .is in hfe Metrmewt Souse ( )• 
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(3) When a planet is ‘ Comhmt ’ (“ ^ ”) or ( wfWl)- 

Then it is technically called ‘ ’ (‘ out of order’) 

according to SSravali, ‘ rohhed,’ according 

to ‘ Daivajna-hallabha ’ of gripati-bhatta ; ‘wHWf.’ i.a., ‘agi- 
tated ’ according to ‘ Sahketa-kaumudi.’ 

(4) When ‘in Siege’ or ‘besieged’ ( )• 
Then it is called ‘ siitift ’ (i.c., angry) according to Mana-Sagarl 
and other treatises, (i.c., wretched) according to Saravali. 

(6) When defeated in fight with other planets ( ‘ 

’ ). Then it is called ‘ ’ according to some ; 

‘ ’ according to Parijata. 

(6) When in conjunction with malefic planets— (‘crw fit’). 

Then it is called (‘bashful’) according to some; 

‘f%?RT3r’ and according to others. 

(7) When posted in enemy's house-~{'ip^-=rsw^- Then it 

is variously called as (‘ hungry ’) ; (‘ asleep ’) ; 



(very wretched) and even according 

to some. 

(8) When progressing towards the Fall-House. Then it 
is called 

(9) When in conjunction with Saturn (aifw-^ar). Then 
called also ‘ 

(10) When in a watery-sign and aspected by enemy 
without being aspected by benefic planets. Then it is techni- 
cally called ‘sfcrff’ (‘thirsty ’). 

(1 1 ) When in the house of a malefic planet 

Then it is called (‘ mischievous ’). ’ 

Thus we see that Jupiter like any other planet can be 
effete or {qf. ‘perigrine planet’) when it fnl^Syany 
one or more of the conditions given above. f ; ; ; 

We find in VarSha-Mihira’s ‘Brihajjataka ’ that in his 
time that system of planets’ mutual relationship which 
counts Mars as a foe of ' Jnpiter, was * stilh Jrnown but not 
much in vogue and was into disuse. 

Thk will be language which 
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VarSha uses, viz., ‘‘%crTf^4 (Cb- 2, Vol. 15). Moreover 

we learn from the commentator TJtpala Bhatta that the 
Yavana professors of Astrology were very much in favour of 
this Mars-Jupiter-as-adversary system. Indeed be quotes 
passages from Yavaneswara. These Yavana scholar!?, whether 
they he Greek or other non-Aryan race, were held in high 
esteem even by Varaba-Mihira. In a most important chapter 
of his hook, viz., (Determination of Longevity 

of creatures), he refers to ‘Yavana’ in a mood of high 
.veneration. In his ?CT5r€l»rn5lT5r (11th chapter) he refers to 
him and even accepts his opinion. 

Now, if by the word ‘ Yavana ’ we mean the Greeks 
(which is not the actual fact as I shall show in another 
paper of mine) alone, even then the age of Mricchakatlka 
falls back by many centuries be Pore Vanlha-Mihira— -very 
nearly in the 3rd century B.G. to 2nd century B.C. This 
appears to be so, because of the following reasons : — 

(1) Firstly because the Grand period of great Greek 
contact of India occurred in the 4th century B.C. to 1st 
century B.C. 

(2) The saintly sanctity which Varjiba attaches to the 
name of Yavana, tnust have taken a good many centuries to 
mature itself into. 

(3) The expressions ‘ Vriddha Yavana,’ ‘ Yavanficharyya,’ 
‘ Yavaneswara,’ etc., which we meet very frequently in 
astrological treatises of some antiquity even, show that there 
were many sets of Yavana scholars of variedly different ages 
as well. 

(4) As this Mars-Jupiter-adversary system was fast dis- 
appearing and had almost disappeared when YarSha flourished, 
it becomes quite obvious that the system when it prevailed 
in full force, must date back by a good number of centuries 
even from the time of Varaba-Mihira. 

(5) The mention of ‘ Yavana* even before the name of 

Para&ra in (Ch. 7, V. I) betrays 
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probably the remote antiquity of the Yavana professor to 
whom Yaraha alludes. 


(6) The Yavanas were the great exponents of this Mars- 
Jupi ter -adversary system as we learn from various sources 
of which Utpala Bhatta’s verbatim quotation is also one. 

Thus we see that 3rd to 2nd century B.O. is the lowest 


limit for M ricchakatiha even if we mean by Yavanas the 
Greeks only. But if by Yavana is meant not simply the Greeks 
but some of the Non-Aryan or Mleccha races of North- 
western Asia as well [as we have abundant reasons to believe 
and as Varaha very clearly shows when he states— “if 
f%' ” (Ch. 2, V. 14))], then the date of Mricchakatika 


must be pushed back by still some centuries more. In 
Adbhuta-Sagara, Vallhlasena gives a list of authors or books 
he consulted in preparing his own book and in so doing seems 
to give an approximately correct chronology of those authors. 
This appears to be so because Vrddha-Garga is mentioned 
first, then Garga, then Para^ra and so forth, and Faveneswara 
is mentioned before Varaha-Mihira. Now this Yavaneswara 
was simply one of such Yavana professors who was very 
probably a king. But that there existed very ancient 
Yavana astrologers would be apparent from the fact that one 
such ancient professor is spoken of as being one of the 18 
(eighteen) principal first exponents of this science. We 
have got at least three authentic lists of these 18 Wff? 
on Astrology and it is a noteworthy fact that the name of 
Yavana occurs in all of them. 


E.g., ( 1 ) — 

rticiiw fi setto: gfaiilsflr: i 








( 2 ) 

=TK?: ^ItsT^ W* •* 

>^2{iTl 52^ ^4: w’nn;: i 

(3) ^rorapci — 

’fTH^ ^f%^sflr: tpCTW?:: i 
^wsfl spiral ii 

Trg?!’^; 'Itf^^r: ^5r^sfi=’CT; i 

The ‘ Ytivana ’ of these three lists undoubtedly belongs 
to a period far more anterior to that of or Chanakya. 

A perusal of Kaut-ilya’s Arthasastra would convince how 

Manu, Bhrigu, Parasara, etc., were known to him And if 

Yavana was also equally old, he too must have been known 
to him. So that the Yavana professor referred to by Varaha- 
Mihira is very probably this ancient scholar. 

That great Yavana scholars and professors of Astrology 
flourished even before the time of the sage Qarga and therefore 
long before the 6th or 7th century B.C., I shall try to 
demonstrate here. Varaha-Mihira’s Vrihat-Sainhita is replete 
with references to and sometimes with quotations from Garga. 
In one such quotation (which either (quotes the very words 
of Qarga or at least gives the purport) it is said ; — {qf. Ch. 2, 
between verse 5 and 6) »T5nir 

2ret*TT^l unraifw^ 1wji| j 

fwr»i ” R etc. 

And Paraiara also has quoted from Qarga very largely. 
Indeed Qarga seems to be Barl^ara’e teaoher, qf . — 

OT7prKwf!#CT WRBTW.'-12th oh., slokas 41 and 42. 
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(1) “wrff »n4: i 

'SR^CR^ grTfT^* ^1* II 

^r%^frwTfr 1 iWTSiw^ 5^ I 
?rc|, m wfiTrai eg* ii” 


Again (2) Uttara-Bhaga — 20th chapter, slokas A and 5. 

TiTT^T^lJrl^? ^11=* il 

xiTf ??2rT fi^T^ w w i 
?f|ir* cfg uTTifyrKrirr^ t% ii 

Utpala Bhat-ta quotes a tradition that Soma taught Parasara. 
Now, ■whether Parasara got the traditional lore from SSma 
or Garga, it is nevertheless true that Garga was anterior to 
Parasara, and that both of them belonged to a period much 
anterior to the 6th or 6th century B.C. That both Parasara 
and Garga flourished in a period much anterior to the 5th 
or 6th century B.C., would be apparent from the fact that both 
of them acknowledge (Pleiades) as the 1st star of 

Naga-vlthi. Did the vernal equinox happen at Bharap.! during 
their life-time they would have undoubtedly begun from 
Bharap.! constellation and not from Krittika. 


Besides, Panini’s references to both Garga and Parasara 
(undoubtedly the astrologer Garga since he is the most well- 
known figure of all other Gargas even in the Mahabharata— - 
and the law-writer or astrologer Parasara was the only 
renowned Parafera we hear in the Mahabharata and the 
Puranas— the father of Kfshpa who was ‘ Dvaipayana ’ and 
‘ Vyasa ’) are so many (especially in the Taddhiia chapter) and 
so significant ((?.<?., as Gotra Pravartaka Sage) (hence we hear 
in Panini such names a Gal”gl, Gargya, Gargyayana and 
so forth) that it can be said almost without any reserve that 
both of them flourished long before Panini.. 

Again, the mention of ‘ ITaVana ’ by Varaha-Mihira in the 
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to Parasara (Saktri-pilrva) even, appears to be something' 
more than mere obedience to grammar. It would 
be idle to say that the metre compelled him to place the 
name of Yavana before Parasara ; since, Varaha-Mihira had 
an extraordinary mastery over metre as would appear from 
his Brihat Samhita, Chapter 104— which is regarded as a 
colossal achievement in metre by all Sanskrit scholars. Besides, 
that very one is the first sloka of the chapter and as such 
could have easily been changed by him if he chose so. Now to 
turn to the grammatical pretext Some grammatical scholars 
might Just say that it was due to (ie., words 

having smaller number of syllables should be put first) 
that Yavana was mentioned before. To these I have to 
retort that the rule of seniority or priority as told by Panini, 
is no less an important one ; since in the word 

‘ Nidagha ’ although it contains a larger number of syllables, 
is still put first. And after the fashion of these usages and 
rules, the word is very probably put before Parasara to 

denote priority. 

One might Just ask here what the opinion of Parasara 
is about the planets’ r’elationahip. Now, before answering 
that question I would say a few words about the ‘Brihat 
Parasarl Hora ’ as handed down to us. This book professes 
to be the bearer of the traditional lore on Astrology as 
taught by Parasara. But the book in its present form is 
undoubtedly — 

Either (1) a very modern abridged edition of some 
older Parasara text or (2) a very old recension which 
undoubtedly remained out of use for many centuries together. 
This is borne out from the following facts : — 

(1) Utpala Bhatta who flourished in the 10th century 
A.D. laments over the startling fact that he never saw any 
treatise of Parglara on Jataka or Nativity Astrology. If 
such an old astrologer of his erudition and culture did not 
know of the existence of such a work, it is but protrudingly 
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obvious that the Brihat Paraforl Hora either did not exist 
at all or was completely out of use from remote antiquity 
for some centuries together. 

(2) There are three slokas in the 22nd chapter of the 
1st Book (viz., 64-56 verses) which were known to Bhattotpala 
but still he attributed the authorship of one of them, viz., 
'fspRi,’ etc., to Srvta-Mrti and of the other two 
viz., etc., and 'gsr:,’ etc., to 

Jlva~Barman. These two names are not fictitious ones. 
They are very old authors and have been referred to even 
by Vaj-aha-Mihira (of. verse 9, Chapter 7, and such other 
passages). It, therefore, appears that either a very recent 
and erudite astrologer culled such important passages from 
various sources and passed them on with the stamp of 
Parasara upon them or that such passages actually existed 
in the original Parasara treatise but that the Parasara ^astra 
being long out of use, such plagiarism on the part of Jiva 
Sarman and Srutakirti could not have been detected. I have 
collected abundant examples in its favour, all of which 
would illustrate a parallel fact. Let me point out at least 
one such case here. The verses ( 1) 

(Ch. 13, V. 1, B.J.), (Ob. 6, v. 66 S.D.). (2) 

etc., (Ch. 13, v. 9 B.J. Ch. 6, v. 64, 
S.D.). (3) (Ch. I, V. 5, B.J.). (4) ‘te- 

etc. (Oh. I, V. 8, B.J.). (6) ‘qffRlwr etc., 

(Oh. 2, V. 1 B.J.). (6) etc., (Oh. 2, v. 2, B.J.). 

(7) etc. (Oh. 2. 4. B.J.) and many others, have 

been purloined verbatim by ‘ Sri-nibasa in his Suddhi-Dipika, 
without a,ny mention there of Varaha’s name. This has 
been possible because the chronological gap between Varaha 
and ^rl-nivasa has been one so immensely great, viz,, nearly 
a thousand of years. 

Thus it appears that even if these very slokas of Brihat 
Parasara of to-day occurred also in the original ancient 
Parasara text, then the large chronological gap between 

2 
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Parasara OD the one hand and Jivasarman and Sruta-klrti 
on the other, allowed the plagiarism to remain quite 
undetected. So that when Mars is found as a friend of 
Jupiter in Brihat Parasari, it only reveals the fact that either 
because of a rather reeenf date of the present recension, it 
was bound to count Jupiter as a friend of Mars, thus 
treading on the heels of his immediate predecessors or that 
Mars might have been reckoned as a friend of Jupiter in 
the days of Parasara, long before the 5th century B.O., when 
the widely inundating current of Yavana astrological culture 
had not yet impetuously flowed over the whole of India and 
settled there for centuries. 

Thus, we see that iu any case the date of Mricchakatika 
cannot be brought forward to a later period than the 3rd 
century B.O. Now, I shall conclude my theme with a few 
remarks on Practical or Experimental Astrology. 

Very aptly, indeed, does Siva-raja, a very practically 
shrewd astrologer of great reputation of the ; rd or the 4<th 
century A.D., raise a shrill note of disapproval against the 
Mars-Jupiter-as-friends system. He felt very keenly in his 
everyday experience the non-consonance of Mars-Jupiter-as- 
friends system with real and actual facts. Let me quote here 
his emphatic protest against this method and liis most pregnant 
remark on this very point. 

I 

1[3TTft*Tt g 1!^: Il” 

And also, “wt I 

He calls the system which reckons Jupiter and Mars as 
friends a new one and one not in accordance with 
the opinion of the ancient sages. So that even in Parasara’s 
time there might have been prevalent the Mars-Jupiter- 
adversary system if Siva-raja knew the tradition correctly. 
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This Sivaraja or Sivadasa includes, therefore, even Varaha- 
Mihira among the or rather modern astrologers. He 
clearly asserts that Mars-Jupiter-as-friends system never 
tallies with actual facts. Sivaraja quotes Sripati of < 1040 A.D., 
Bhojaraja and his works ‘ E-aja-Martap.da ’ and ‘ Kaja-Mri- 
ganka ’ of < 1060 A.D., Daivajna-ballabha of < 1100 A.D., 
Horamakaranda of < 1100 A.B., and also Bhaskaracharyya of 
< 1160 A.D. He is referred to by Pitambara of <1520 A.D., who 
is a commentator on ‘ Vivaha-Patala. Sivaraja also quotes 
Jataka-Parijata of Vaidyanath but its date is not yet exactly 
ascertainable. 

It is further interesting to note that the author of 
‘ Jataka-Tilaka,’ another shrewd practical astrologer, also 
raised the same note of dissent. He too is in favour of the 
Mars-Jupiter-adversary system and he strongly criticises the 
fallacious system of Mars-Jupiter-as-friends which reigned 
supreme in his time as well, 

I quote him verbatim below — 

^i!5 I 

II 

And again, I 

'trl^ if isiw I 

II 

i.e., “ In all the Nativity astrologies, Jupiter is pronounced 
as very benevolent when posted in the mansion of Mercury 
or Venus ; now, if Mercury and Venus be the enemies of Jupiter 
how can the two things be consistent with each other, etc.” 

Here, I shall refer to a number of most illustrious and 
important horoscopes which I have gone through very 
carefully and which I consider as extremely significant 
in settling this much-disputed point of planets’ relation- 
ship to one another, once for all. Jupiter 
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symbolises and rules over acute judicial discrimination, deep 
legal penetrq,tion, ripe wisdom in general, scientific acumen 
and investigation as also vast scholarship and love of study. 
These are the most important Jupiterian qualities put in a 
nutshell. None of these qualities is possible to he present 
in a marked degree in any individual in whose nativity 
Jupiter is badly posted, especially, if he be in his enemy’s 
mansion. Now, if Mercury and Venus are the adversaries 
of Jupiter (as according to the present-day system, dating 
from Varaha-Mihira’s time), then those individuals who liave 
got Jupiter in the mansions of Mercury and Venus can 
never he remarkable and famous in those very qualities 
which are specially Jupiter’s own. Thus we find that 

(1) Michael Faraday, (2) Lord Kelmn, (3) Hir George Jessel, 
(4) Sir John Bright, (5) Justice Lwarkanath Mitra, (6) James 
Frinsep, (7) Prof. Thibaut, (8) Prof. BohtUngk, (9) Prof. 
Maxmtdler, (10) Makes Chandra Nyayaratna, (11) Ananda 
Mohan Basu and (12) Keshab Chandra Sen and such others 
have all of them got Jupiter posted in Mercury's house in 
their horoscopes ; and we also find that (1) Thomas Edison, 

(2) Lord Curzon, (3) Lord Sinha, (4) Sir K. G. Gupta, (6) Sir 
Asutosh Mookerjee, (6) Sir Barnes Chandra Mitra, (7) Sir 
J. 0. Bose, (8) Dr. Brajendra Nath Seal and such others 
have all got Jupiter posted in the house of Venus. 

It is a great pleasure to note that our experience on 
these practical and most important points has been endorsed by 
the best English and American astrologers of these days. 
Thus, the conjunction of Jupiter with every planet is consi- 
dered good excepting with Mars. And Mr. Raphael who 
bases his ‘ Key to Astrology ’ on purely practical experience 
gives the following on page 8 of his book (1909 Ed.), (Jupiter 
Oonj.H., Sat., Sun, V, Merc or Moon) as a good conjunction, 
Mars being omitted from the list. Vide also Max HeindeFs 
‘ The Message of the Stars ’ (1919), p. 337. ‘ The person ’ 
having Jupiter in conjunction to Mars ‘ is tricky, deceitful. 
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untruthful,’ etc. I must cease here from multiplying' further 
examples. 

Thus, it would be quite evident that Mars is the bitterest 
adversary of Jupiter and that the author of Mricchakatika 
vei*y significantly institutes the simile — 

etc. ; and we feel a real pleasure in having found out 
the fertile chronological clue contained in that passage. 
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1 eive below a list of the International Phonetic Association symbols 
that I have requisitioned for the following eoDcise discussion of the 
phonetic habits of the Malayalam language. I ara fully conscious of the 
fact that just as no two persons can utter the same sound exactly alike, 
no two languages also can have exactly similar sounds; yet after a 
careful examination of the IPA. script, I have attempted in this essay 
to make as close an adaptation of this script as possible to the sounds 
of the Malayalam language. The symbols given below represent the 
sounds occurring in the pronunciation of the people of the Cochin 
State, which, situated as it is right in the central portion of Malabar or 
the Malayalam-speaking land, has in a great degree preserved the true 
Malayalam sounds free from the contamination of the Kannatja or Kanarese 
influeoee in the north and of Tamil in the south. 

Front Vowels. 

[i] as in [pAti] step, [^Ati] lap^ laziness, 

[i:] as in [ti:] fire, 

[e] and [e:] as in [cjeti] and fear. 

[s] not an ordinary sound in Malayalam, but occurs dialeetally in 
words like [ksjam] hair, [tsn] /ione9/. 

[se] as in [jiJem] Z, [^lddpioa]jtistice. 

Mixed Voioels. 

[a] : this is the real sound of the first symbol of the Malayalam 
alphabet, which, however, retains its purity of sound only in 
stressed syllables of words, as in [mArAm] tree ; [Amma] mother. 

[a] : properly speaking, this sound should be considered to be a variety 
of the [a] phoneme, for this is the sound of the Malayalam symbol 
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for [a] whenever it occurs finally, as io [tAm] raiml platform, 

{o] : a common sound in Malayalam : [ka:ta] forest, [kAiite] having 
men. 

Back Vowels. 

[ii] and [ii:] as in [kutti] ekild, [minfei] closed. 

[«i] occurs dialeeiallj in Malayalam : ifc is a common sound in Tamil, 
[o] and [o:] as in [koti]//./^, 

[o] not a common sound, but exists in some dialects, e,g,, [nom] we. 
[a:] : only the long and the half-long sounds are common in Malayalam ; 
the so-called short [a] in Malayalam really is [aJ or [a], or [a], as 
shown above, [ramioo, ra:mAn] the name Rama. 

Consonants. 

[k] as in [kA]lon] thief. 

[ki ] as in [wok hem] nail. 

[g] as in [garnom] song. 

[sfi] as itj [gfiAnom] heaviness. 

[x] dialectal, as in [Adfiixam] much; or colloquial [pAXAjan] rogn-e. 
[g.] as in [munig.e] tight! g, Lkatn^-a] see. 

[g] as in [ma:gga] mangoe. 

[cj] as in [cJiH] latiglder, [cfAkrAm] wheel. 

[e|ii] as in [cjim ja] 

[JSI as v>orskip. 

as in [^fiAfciti] hade. 

[ji] as in [jise n] /. 

[ij as in [ku|a] umbrella. 

[|h] as in [pa:|hom] lesson. 

[4] as in [dAmbfiam] pride. 

[tjfi] only in a few rare Sanskrit words borrowed into Malayalam, 

[n] ' asin [kAono] ege. 

;. [/,] ■ as in wind. 

: as in [^ 2 A?^?za] good ; the same Malayalam symbol stands' for [n] 

: while in Tamil, which has. two separate symbols, the 

same value [o] is given to both. 

[t] as in [ta*mAra] Icim. 

; ; Min' [J^phothemJ ^ 

[d] ' "' asdn [deja] kmdmss. ' 
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[dEJ as in [pradEa'nam] chief, 

[n] as io [p^ni] fever, 

[p] as in [pAUka] planh, 

[pli] as in [phAl^^m] fruit, 

[b] as in , [balam] strength, 

[bB] as in [bEAjam] fear, 

[ill] as in [mAtom] tree, 

[j] as in [jejgamaaitin] master, 

[r] as in \xii\mm\ -the 2:)roper name RJma, 

[r] as ill [Afa] chamber, 

[I] as io [ila] leaf, 

[!] as in [kulAro] tank, 

[v] as in [vAfcskkan] northern^ also [nAtikkon]. 

[n] as in [pii:na] flower ; or a glide^ as iu [norii] one after the final 
vowel of a preceding word. 

[J] as in [jAkairam] abuse, 

[J] as in [kAj’a’jam] medicine, 

[s] as in [sAtjem] truth, 

[z] in colloquial [pAriEa*zom] ridicule^ [parjozam] rice^milh, 

[5] dialectal as in [berg] Bravo ! 

[4] as in \y(x\:^^^h:i^^m\pla 7 itain fruit : a sound peculiar to Malajalam 
and Tamil. 

[Sjh] as in [BArifiAren] a proper name^ Hariharan^ [BitAm] pleasure, 

Sanskrit symbols representing the sounds of vocalic [p] and [ 1 ] (or [rtsi] 
and [Ira] ) have also been incorporated in the Malayalam alphabet, though 
used only in Sanskrit borrowings. 

The Malayalam language is spoken by nearly eight millions of people 
occupying that tract of the West Coast which is called Malabar, between 
Gokarnam and Cape Comorin, The fact that this strip of land, 
bounded on the east hj the Western Ghats and on the west by the Arabian 
Sea, forms a geographical entity by itself, has, besides leading to the 
conservation in this land of strange customs and habits of life, reacted 
on the language of the people and resulted in the creation and development 
of a new and independent language differing in many respects : from the 
parent Dravidian stock. Though it was the same political government 
that 10 ancient times ruled over Malabar and some of the Eastern Tamil 
districts, the geographical situation of Malabar prevented an uninterrupted 
intercourse between the peoples of Malabar and the peoples of the Tamil 
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districts of the East Coast, The language spoken in Malabai'j therefore^ 
must even at a very early rime have^ developed the tendency to disintegra- 
tion from the Tamil braneli of main Dravidian stock to which it belongs. 
There is excellent evidence to show that this tendency very rapidly matured 
about the ninth eeiitury A. D.j and culminated in the formation of a language 
which, though it bore a great relationship to the Tamib became sufficiently 
altered to deserve the name of an independent language. The Tamil 
language that was used and spoken in those' days had two forms,, of which 
one was . called the [vArAmo^i] ov written language used in books, and the 
other [va-.mo^i] or the colloquial employed in ordinary use. It was from this 
[vaimo|i], or [kodaintAmi.|Lu] as it was also called, that the Malayakm 
language developed. The basic structure of the new language that thus grew 
up ill the West Coast remained essentially Dravidian, but at the same time 
the indaenee of Sanskrit and of ilryan civilisation as introduced by the 
Nambudiri colonists enriched the language with fresh Aryan ideas and, 
what was more, with a copious Sanskrit vocabulary. There are not wanting 
reasons for us to think that the Aryans largely colonised the West Coast 
even before they settled in large numbers in the Tamil districts. Sanskrit 
learning and literature took firm root in Malabar from the earliest times, 
and as centuries passed, its influence increased to the point of complete 
dominance. While infant Malayalam with no literature and ideals of her 
own thus allowed herself to be dominated by Sanskrit, her elder sister Tamil 
with her vast literary treasures and intellectual ideas was able successfully to 
resist the advances and the inroads of Sanskrit to a greater degree. The 
phenomenal popularity of Sanskrit in Malabar about 1000 A. D. infatuated 
the pedants even to the ridiculous extent of leading them to Sanskritise the 
grammatical forms of Malayalam, and to invent an artificial language called 
[mAnipfABaflom] — an incongruous Jumble of Malayalam roots and Sanskrit 
inflexional endings. This aberration, like many another linguistic arti- 
. fieiality and Sckwarmereirhd^di only an impermanent existence and soon died 
' a natural death. Only the book-language or the [gro^^thabSa’Ja*] was 
influenced by this new innovation, while the spoken language or the 
[■/m:to*ti bfimja] completely escaped the undesirable domination of this 
glorified pedantry, ' Thereafter, however great might have been the 
influence of Sanskrit over Malayakm, especially in ' the direction of 
enriching its vocabulary, the fundamental structure of the language as 
evidenced by the grammatical, forms' and endings .remained essentially 
Dravidian. With : the appearance in Malabar of a . great literary 
genius, Thunohath ' Ezhuthaohan [tun^Atta ' e|uttA^an], there ' .arose 
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a new style o£ speaking and writing which combined in itself the sonorous 
grace of the Sanskrit language and the natural simplicity of the 
Dravidian speech. The newly-developed language^ however^ suffered an 
irreparable loss in that it lost its power of forming fresh com pounds 
to express new ideas, and consequently had in later times to draw freely 
upon Sanskrit vocabulary to make up this deficiency. 

Till the time of Thunehath Ezhuthaehan, the script used in Malabar 
was only a copy of the Tamil one^ and the Malayalam alphabet contained only 
the Tamil symbols. The deficiency of the Tamil alphabet in sounds as 
well as in symbols is noteworthy. The glottal fricative [h] was absent 
in ancient Tamil, and as is only to be expected, the aspirates [kh], [qR], 
[€h]i [th], [dfl], [th], [dfi], [ph], [bfi] were also absent. Again, 

separate symbols did not exist for the voiced sounds [q], [J5], [d], [d], [b], 
although the sounds themselves should be considered to have existed in 
ancient times and to have been indicated in writing by the symbols of the 
corresponding breathed ones. The original Malayalam alphabet which 
had only been a close copy of the Tamil one, was thoroughly revised about 
the time of Thunehath Ezhuthaehao, and new symbols were borrowed or 
made for the representation of all Sanskrit sounds. The Dravidian sounds 

M? [Uj [^3, which do not occur in Sanskrit, retained their place 

in Malayalam. 

Thus the Malayalam alphabet includes the symbols for the old 
(Tamil) or Dravidian sounds and those of the Sanskrit. According to the 
orthodox classification, the alphabet consists of fifty-three letters, but the 
actual number of phonemes existing in the language is only tkir^-seven. 

The time-honoured classification of sounds adopted from Sanskrit 
phonetics by Malayalam scholars is subject to various defects inasmuch 
as it does not take into account the new developments of vowel sounds 
in Malayalam and omits to make provision for the changed values of certain 
eoiisoiiant sounds also. 

I shall now proceed to discuss some of the phonetic qualities of the 
Malayalam sounds. 

Mixed Voweh. 

1. (i ) [a], This sound, symbolised by the first letter of the Malayalam 
alphabet, is erroneously supposed to be the equivalent of lodo-Aryan 
or Sanskrit [a]. The Malayalam .sound is a less open one, and is exactly 
like the vowel sound in the English word nmch when deliberately 
uttered, [a] is the value to be given'' to the Malayalam symbol for this 
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soiiod when it occurs imtiallv or roedially in stressed syllables (whether 
the stress is a primary one or a secondary one). 

(ii) In unaccented syllables^ [a] verges on [a]: ^;?.^.j[AiiADtana*Fa*- 
Anmita^tmra'ycinmi^ a p)02)er name, 

■ (ii) When this sound forms a syllable with a preceding voiced plosive^ 
CiJj [0 or [|]j then the sound changes into [a], and soiiietiaies 

into- a full [e] : 

[Jgeiiam] , ; [bendfiu] frienir, [rei^i] mn\ [leta] branch; 

[Jelgamamon] master; [jentram] machine; [jl'dam] water; [gembRirarn] 
majestdc; [gegga] the Ganges, In all the above instances the [e] of 
the first syllable is developed from [a]. Also in [ma*le-Dika] Malarika^ 
a g^roper narne^ and [kAleflam] ' dispute^ the [e] of the second syllable is 
developed from [a], 

(ill) When the sound is associated in any way with the bilabial [in], 
it may sometimes, in the speech of certain people, change into a kind of 
[o], as in the following instances : [kAjtom] miser tj ; [nom] toe; [ponoBOm] 
wind. This change, however, is not so important or widespread as the 
previous one. 

(iv) When [a] occurs finally, it has always a more open value ; I 
think that this sound may be represented by [a], as the completely open 
eliaraeter of the back sound [a] is never attained; [Amma] mother; 
[aija] hope; [potka] to go. 

(v) In association with [J], the [a] becomes [a] or [e] even when the 
[J] may be a compound with some other consonant ; e.g., [vjASAnAni] sorrow 
becomes [vozanom] ; so also [pm’pjem] obtainable; [sAtJam] Irnih; 
[mljo] %. 

(vi) The pure sound [a] cannot be lengthened without disturbing its 
quality. The Malayali invariably uses the [a:] when he wants to lengthen 
/[a]. , It was probably this fact that created the eoofusi on that [a] was 
the short sound of [a;]. 

: .(vii) [a], as indicated above, represents the sound-value of a final [a]. 
Many ; Sanskrit words ending in [a:] are shortened in Malayalam into 
[a], ' [p^'obSaJ spUmhnr; [geijga] the Ganges; [a:Ja] hope; [kAla] 

aft. In Tamil these Sanskrit words ■ are' naturalised witli an [oi] or [ej] 
ending, as final long vowels and even final [a] are not favoured in Tamil 
This tendency has been . inberited'; byp Malayalam in a niucli dess intense 
form, and this is what probably ■aceounts for the shortening of final [a:] 
of Sanskrit words when : they are naturalised in Malayalam. 
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2» [9]» Ttis is a very commoB sound in Malayalam. 

(i) It occurs finally in many nouns whieli in the original Old 
Tamil language ended io [u] sound: e,g.^ [ka:|9]ybraif ; [pa:|t9] mng‘^ 
[kaippa] bangle I [kAnns] ege. The equivalent o£ this primitive [ii] in 
modern Tamil is [ui] : Kannada has an [e], and Telugii seems to 
retain the old final [u] itself, 

Io can be stated as a general rule that no native Malajalam word 
can be ^4ial-anta that is to say, can end in a consonant. The only 
exceptions are furnished by those words which ©od in consonants known 
in Malajalam as [cJillukAl] chips ov branches^ i.e. [u]? [ujj [j]? [r]j [^*]j 
[l]j [!], [|]s [m]. When these consonants occur at the end of words, they 
can stand alone without the help of any vowel, e.g.^ [uiaui] deer ; [pen] 
girl I [nej] ghee ; [kAjerj rope } [j^eir'] name ^ [pad] milk. But all these 
consonants can also alternatively take an [ 0 ] sound to support them^ and 
the words given above may also be pronounced as [mama], [p©nn 0 j, [?^ejj@] 
[kAjara] etc. 

It is this peculiarity of the Dravidian languages that has led many 
Malajalam scholars to entertain the belief that consonants cannot be 
sounded without the help of vowels. 

The genius of the Dravidian languages is so strongly averse to 
‘‘habanta*’ endings that even borrowed foreign words ending in a consonant 
naturalise themselves in these languages with the addition of a 
characteristic vowel at the end. Such words are made ^^svar&ota^*, in 
Malajalam with [a], in Tamil with [ui], in Telugu with a full [u], and io 
Kanarese with an [ej. e.g., Malayalam [ko:fta] for cotirti [skhu;la] for 
school; [?30*kta] act; [sasra] sir; [sle:^/a] slate; [ua:kka] from Sanskrit 
[va:k] speech. 

When Malayalam words are used in English, sometimes the reverse 
process is visible — [tAf Aua-.cla] used in English becomes [^a:vai],, 

^Tharvadf Tartvad, 

(ii) the ['^] sound is common at the end of past participles in Malaya- 

lam, e.g.j [kAiita] having seen ; [vA^^aa] having come. The symbol that stands 
for this sound [a] was, till a very recent date, the same as for [n], so that 
confusion would arise easily, but of late a happy innovation has been 
iDtrodiiced, and a special symbol has been found out to distinguish the [a] 
sound from a full [u]: which occurs^. in many past tense forms — [kAptu] 
saw^ but [kAnta] seen. The [a] in the past participle is of course 

only a weakened form of the past inflexional ending [u]. 
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, (iii) ■ [0] also oecurs as the weakened form of [a] or [a] in niiaecented 
syllables^ [vA|iJa’ttrakkaT0n] traveller ; [bfia'gai^otor] so^igsier. 

All Malayalam grammarians regard this [9] not as a foil sound having 
one full or but 0!ily as a half-sound. 

Front Powell. 

3. (i) [il and [i;] : the short sound is never so short in Alalayakm 

as ill English bit or 

(ii) When the short sound is followed by a eoosonant of the [t] or 
[I] series^ or by [ 1 ] or [ 1 ], [J'Jj, [r] or [r] and a back voweh then the [i] 
changes^ especially in the eo]loc|uiab into the easier [e] : e,g., [vila] > [vela] 
pfice^l [ifcAm] > [etam] place \ [pirAliika] > [perAliika] to be smeared i 
[vitAkkjiika * > [vetakkjiika] to sow. 

When the immediately sueeeediog consonant is not followed by a short 
back vowel (usually [a]), then the change does not take place, e.g. [irikkioxa] 
io sit* 

Evidently this change is only the result of the tendency to harmonise 
and smoothen the utterance of dissimilar or antagonistic sounds. 

This change is very frequent in the colloquial, and is not absent in the 
literary language also, though, in writing, the symbol does not represent 
[0] but only [i]. 

(iii) Conjunct consonants with -y- subscript/^ i.e. a following [j], 
are broken up in the colloquial into [i] and [a] : e.g., [bfimgjsm] > 
[bla*g:iAm] 

. This change, however, hardly oecurs in the language spoken by the 
literate classes who claim— and to a certain extent rightly too — to be able 
to' pronounce Sanskrit conjunct consonants with greater ^^piirity^^ than the 
people of other provinces of India. ' 

^4. [e] . and [e:], (i) The. off -glide . [i], usual in the .English 
.words or ^‘mado/* does not appear in Malayalam words. Malayali 

speakers of English do not at all note the preseoee of this off-glkle, and 
pronounce ‘^made^’ etc. as [le:t, me:4]. 

(ii) [e:] has in certain words a tendency to become the more open 
[«] as in English '^^there’’; e.g.^ [pc.’pAtti], r%;,[p€r9] name; [kc’so] 
case. Purists would regard this [cj^as ,a corruptioo, notwithsfanding the fa<‘t 
that it is very frequently heard even in /the speech -of educated persons. 

5. [se]. In literary language, ./ this sound oceiirs in [pan] I (the 
first 'parson singular), ijsente] crab p [|i0e*??j^8ne*Ia] ■ .a season ; 
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Sunday ; jimtice. It will be seen from these instances that the 

front nasal [ji] easily gives rise to [se]. 

In the eolloqnialj [a:] sometimes becomes [»J by the ^'^fronting^^ 
influence of certain consonants e.g,^ : [sagegkalaiii] > [sasjeijkaiemj 
evening. 

Back Foivels. 

6. [u] and [u:]. (i) Here again, the MalajaJam short sound 
is never so short as the English vowel in 

(ii) Euphonic convenience sometimes turns the short [u] into an fo , 
as in the following instances : 

[uf AkldukaJ > [ofokkjuka] to he stranded. 

[iitAjuka] > [otojuka] to break. 

This change occurs under the same circiimstanees as those in which 

[i] changes into [e]. 

(iii) Conjunct consonants compounded with [v] or [i?] have a 
tendency, in the colloquial, to vocalise the [v] or [-d] into [u] : e.g., [AjvAm] 
>[Ajj’uAm] horse. This change, however, affects only the colloquial of 
the illiterate masses. 

7 . [ui]: (i) a very common sound in Tamil which corresponds to 
Malayalam [9] at the end of certain words. Even in Malayalam, [in] 
is the sound used by the illiterate classes in the place of [0] at the 
end of words; e,g. [ka:tui] [pa:ttui] song etc. 

This sound is described as an[u] sound ^%ith the lips spread out*^; in 
Tamil and in dialectal Malayalam, however, the lips are not spread out 
to a great extent. 

(ii) The Dravidian tendency of introducing some short vowel after 
every consonant is evident in the pronunciation of the English words 

little’’, broken” [liiJi, broukn] etc,, in which the Tamilian and the 
Malayali introduce a short [^] sound and utter the words as [littral] and 
[bfork^n]. 

(iii) In pronouncing conjuaet consonants where the first component is 

a plosive, most Tamilians and some Malayalis introduce a short [^] sound 
after the explosion of the plosive element: e.g, [kh'p^tam] ; 

[rot^nam] gem. 

Sanskrit-knowing scholars pronounce the conjunct consonants together 
without introducing any such short vowel. 

8 . [o] and [0:]. (i) The short and the long sounds have separate 

symbols in Malayalam. These sounds never develop an off-glide as in the 
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English word' or ^^boat"’ [nonif boni^]. Examples : [kompa] 

hrmnek ; [po:ktiin'] will go, 

(ii), [o] results from [ii] as shown in (6) above. 

9 . [o]« This sound ocetirs in the dialectal speech of certain classes 

of people in words like ; [jAnom] dead bodij ; North Malabar 

[no'ii] < [Auan] he, 

10. [a:], (i) [a:] is the value of all Malayalam long symbols in aceented 
syllables; in nnaecented syllables the sound may be reduced to the half-long 
sound' [d’X short [a], or even [a] : e,g,^ [prAdSaniomaliotta] not 
important; [ai|a:ri] >[a’|‘ari] earpente? (colloquial). 

(ii) Foreign .words with [o], as English hospital [hospii^oljj and 
college^’’ [kVJdg] are made into [arspAtri] and [ka:ie'|5] or [ko:le’||] 
ill Malayalam. , 

The European seems to be guilty of exactly the opposite tendency, 
for a place, name like [pArAjiibfiaiqom] in Madras has been converted by 
him. into [po’svokom] . 

Diphthongs, 

Those found in the alpliabetiare onlj’- [Ai] and [au], but there are many 
others oceurriiig in the literary language and in the colloquial : e.g,^ 

[oi] ; [poi] toeni ; 

[ei] ; [^^ei] ghee; 

[no] : [puo] will {gou, he or /) go*l ; 

[ia] : [uaHa] big ; ' 

[ie] : goti indeed ! 

[aai] ; [tai] mother ; 

[io] : fpoio] dM {Jbe^ you or /] go? 

The diphthongal character of these combinations is igiiorcii in the 
literary language, where these vowel groups are mostly pmnonnml m 
two distinct syllables, 

The words [poi], ['m], [puo] and [uaHa] are respectively written as 
and [oAlijA]:, and, when these words are delibe- 
rately pronounced, all the sounds are fully uttered. 

Consonants, 

4s already mentioned, the parent Malayalam alphabet, or [uAttcqiUtoj 
as it was called, was only a re'produotion " of ' the Tamil script, and so it 
mutumd BO symbol for [fi] or for the'-' aspirates. The symbols for these 
were only subsequently formed. 
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[1^] (i) This is a truevelar plosive^ and fully maintains, its eharaeter 
when it oeeurs in the accented syllable of the word or when it is doubled. 

(ii) In unaccented syllables, it may be reduced to the fricative [x]^ as 
n [pAfAjuxa] to or [9^At0kkuxa] to ivalk, 

(iii) It may sometimes even disappear in unaccented syllables : 

[pAkuti] lialf'> [pAxati] > [pa'tij ; 

[mAken] [mAx0n] > [moboo] > [mom] (colloquial); 

[poikiim] will go> [po'um] > [po'm] > [pu:m] ; 

[uArikAjilla] will not come'> [iDArunilla] or [uArilla] ; 

\pmmko\\vi''\ goti mag come 

(iv) Sometimes by the side of voiced sounds, the [k] may become 
voiced into [^] or [g.] ; 

[bfiskan] name of a giant > [bfiagan] . 

(v) English words with final [k] are naturalised in Malayakm with 
the [k] doubled and with the addition of a supporting vowel [oj,, e.g.^ 
booh > [bukko] , etc, 

(vi) [k] has a more palatal value when it comes in association with 
palatal vowels : ^.y., 

[irikkjuka] to sit \ [mArojkkuka] to cover, 

2. [kh] is not an original Dravidian sound. The educated classes 
accurately pronounce this and other aspirates, but the uneducated peopi 
hardly make any distinction between [k] and [kh] or between [g] and 

[gB] : e.g., 

[nikhja'tom] celebrated > colloquial [nikkja'tom] ; 
ef. [bfia:gj0m] > Tamil [paikkjem] ; 

3. and 4. [g] and [gfi]. These sometimes change into [k] ioe 

tadbJiavas or modified Sanskrit words and in certain colloquial corrup- 
tions : e,g,^ 

[gommdou] a personal name > colloquially [komtu] ; 

[gfiAnemj heaviness > [kAoam] ; 

[goa ma:mpA 40 m] Goa mangoes > [koima’mbo^om]. 

5. [t] is a true cerebral or retroflex sound in Malayalam, as in other 
Dravidian languages. [fc] does not occur initially. Examples : 

forest } [k9tt0] kmt ; to sing ; silk, 

6. [th] occars ia Sanskrit words, but is rarely pronounced accurately 
as an aspirate by the uneducated ; e^g,^ 

[mAithem] > [mAtam], also [mA|Jam], 
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7 and 8. [d] and [dfi] occur only io Sanskrit words. 

[(|] soriie times changes into [i] in Malayalam: 

[sAmra'd] king > [sAnirai] 

[cjiidika] > [gulika]. 

[d] changes a following [a] into [e], ejj,, 

[dAinbfiom] pride > [dembBom]. 

9, [^] (1) ^ .slightly more forward sound than the sound in 

English but does not approach the interdental [t]. It can therefore 

be described as an al veolar sound. The manner of artieiilation is also 
difierent from that of the dental [t], for the blade of the tongue is not 
spread out as for [t]. This sound never occurs initially or singly (except 
when it forms a conjunct consonant with [n]) : e.g., 

MaL [enfe] mg; [ka:#a] wind ; liming sold ; ef. Tamil [cJenA’ra] 

Imping gone. 

(ii) The genitive ending of certain nouns, and the past participle endings 
of certain verbs are formed with [ltd']. 

(iii) This sound is gradually disappearing from Tamil, while in 
Malayalam it may be said still to hold its own, as shown above. But 
colloquially, sometimes [tt] appears instead of [#], although purists 
correctly utter the 

[ellaii^jJilum] in all > colloquial [ella'ttilum]. 

(iv) The symbol for this sound in Malayalam is a double [f] ; the 
reasons for the adoption of this symbol are rather complex, and a discussion 
of these reasons does not fall within the purview of this short sketch. 

The following is a short poetic passage where \jd'] occurs io profusion : 
[ka:?5/'Um mA|aJiim neilum niAjijiLum 
e:i^/mi)kontutAna:tAlino:fce 
e:#AmurAkkom ma:/^i pAricJotu 

, Me jewel that I have won after suffering the hardships of Wind^ ltam^.Stm.^ 
and DeWj after suffering the greatest amotmi of sleepless anxietp and h finger.,, 

10 and 11. [t] and [th]. (i) [t] is a .pure dental plosive and .not a 

fricative like English tk as. in ‘Hhin^Y[^]. Ma,.n.y speakers of Tain.il 
and Malayalam quite wrongly use th as' the equiv.aleiit of. [t] in, writing 
names and words of their own language in English letters. 

(ii) In the colloquial of thO' masses,, 'tlie^spirates are not, correctly 
pronounced, and voiced and breathed sounds are freely interchanged. 

[(^o’diecfu] asked > colloquial [cfoTiccJu] ; [kAtha] > [kAta], 
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(ii) Intervocal [t] in unaccented' syllables sometimes becomes a 
fricative [0]^ [m‘til] door > [na*0il]. 

English [0] and [b] are represented in Makyalam by [t] and [d]. 
Sanskrit final [t] is -rendered in Malayalam by [1] instead of [t] : 

Skt. [fiatha:t] imynediakly > [fiAthad], 

(iv) Sanskrit [t] or [dj in conjunct consonants [ts] or [dm] are 
naturalised in Malayalam as [1]; Skt. [vatsei] dear > [daIso], [padma] 
loUis > [pAlma] and sometimes [pAlpA], 

12* and 13. [d] and [dfij. 

These sounds change an immediately following [a] into [a] or [e], as 
already shown above : e.g.^ 

[dAja] pit^ > [deja]. 

[o:dArai!)9] kmdiiess > [aidaranoj. 

[dfiAiiikan] rich man > [dfienikon]. 

[dAmAjAnti :] Bamaymitly a proper name >[demaj0nti] . 

Affricates » 

14. 15. 16. 17. [cj], [cjli], [^]and (i) Orthodox gramma- 

rians classify these sounds as plosives, but they partake more of the spirant 
or continuant values of the affricates than of the exploding nature of 
plosives, 

(ii) In Tamil [cj] has only the value of a pure fricative [f] : 
[triccjiur] Tricimr > Tamil [tirijju:r] [cjenta’moroi] red lotus > 

[Jenta’moroi], 

(hi) Initially, the single symbol has always the value of [c^ but, 
otherwise the [cjj easily becomes [J] e,g, 

[nicfa'rikkjuka] to think > [nija’rikkjuka] . 

(iv) A double sound [ccjj is a pure affricate where the palatal plosive 
element is conspicuous, though there is no actual explosion. 

(v) All the affricates, like the pure fricatives, change an immediately 
following [a] into [a] or [e] : e.g, 

[?Ai)r)a'fci]/wM^ > [^egga-ti] ; 

victory > [^ejam] ; 

[pAijkAlgAm] lotus > [pAgkojgom] ; 

Nasals. 

18- [g]. (i) This nasal does not occur initially or singly. It is always 

found doubled, or in combination with [k], e.^., [ijaigguka] to receive, 
[■DegkAlom] vessel. 
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'(ii) The teocleney to iiasalisatioo is one of those eharaeteristics which 
distingiiisli Malayalam from Tamil; this -tendeoey is very prominent ia the 
sounds of both Sanskrit and native words : 

Tami,! 19111] recehe > Malayalam [na’gija] ; 

Sanskrit [aggam] limb > Malayalam [Aggom]. In wiiting^ the 
Sanskrit spelling is preserved, 

(iii) Tlie:pliiral ending [kAl],when it combines with the “ aniisvlra^^ 
= final [m] of a 1101111^ becomes [ggAl] ; 

[mAfAtii] [kAl] > [mAfAggol] trees; 

Tamil [pan] [IvaI] > Tamil [peg94l], out Malayalam [peggal], 

(iv) In association with palatal vowels, the value of [gg] is ^Tronted^'^ 

a little and a small glide [Jj comes in between : e,g.^ (tfeea-nut ; 

[miiitonojgga] brmjals. 

19 . 1 >]. This is another nasal which is very prominent in Malayalam. 

This sound is absent in Tamil except when combioed withi [cf], as in 
[kAji^i] gnieL It is the prominence of this sound in Malayalam that 
makes Tamilians say [tAmiim murkkade pA-rejicJa*! mAlojadama'kum] 
Tamil uUered through the nose becomes Malayalam* 

(ii) Tamil initial [n] occurs as [ji] in Malayalam : Tamil [na:n] 
/>' Malayalam [jiavn], 

Tamil [nasTtikkoiame] = MaL [ji^’jera'^cja] Sunday* 

A passage with many [ji] sounds.: 

[tAggAliggoiie Joro: 'narkkukel Aggu pArojijxu ^drojijuge’n pA|Ajit0tiggi 
jitajijiu tuteggi ]. 

The ^army mUecied itself in the midst of this mntnal talk; and thick 
in crotcded members^ began to march along* 

20 * The cerebral [n], the usual retroflex sound, does not cal! for 
any special remarks. 

^ 21 r ■ (i) This is a peculiar dental nasal in Malayalam and is the 

proper nasal representative of the [t] series. 

(ii) ,' Though there is a special symbol for [n] in Tamil, the accurate 
sound is not given to it; it is pronounced in the same way as [n]. ,In 
Malayalam, the sounds exist separately but, the same symbol is used both 
for [n] and L>.], so that very often confusion arises as to the clmmeter of 
the sound to be given to the symbol : e*g*^ 

[/dnnamAn^m nMm^ tutAggi] yo 74 ^r face well to become 7oet began. 

(iii) [n] appears singly only at the beginning of words, and eonsequenl ly 
whenever the symbol appears at the', beginning of words, the .sound [»] is 
alone given to it. 
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[^^zArskam] helL 

Tamilians are ridienled for mispronounemg’ [?^], as [tt]. 

(iv) In other positions of the sentence than the beginning of words, 

the soimd is always doubled ; [pnunn] eame i piff. 

But not in all eases, e.g», in [mnnute] goiir: : kAnni] month \ [tinma'o] 
tor eating^ the medial sounds here are [nn] or [n] 

(v) A.S a general rule it can be stated that [nn~] is always the sound 
which represents the Tamil group [ndj : e,g., Tamil [nAodaio] he came = 

(vi) In the colloquial [?^] changes sometimes into [n] : 

eg,, [i5Aru^7^u] comes > [ijArnu] > [nAnnu]. 

[eonairjeputroD nAnottinnu po:ja’l 
pinna puri’^naisam entinnu x?e:nti' 
mnnoki kiiititta poiro? 2 ?m jisemum 
e/^^2a:l mAoo’|gji8e’iji|i (nAidehi ta’niim)] 

If mg lord {Rdm>a) goes to the forest, of what tise is town life for meX 
1 am also coming tvith you, my lord, said the beautiful Taidehi (Sita), 

22. [n], (i) is an alveolar sound, .and should be distinguished from [n] 
as indicated above. 

(ii) [n] does not occur initially in Malayalam. 

Even Sanskrit initial [n] becomes^ [n} in Malayalam., as in [%ci:dem] 
sordid- 

(iii) Along with cerebral sounds like [tj, the [n] changes into [n] : 
eg,, [kAothem] neck, 

23. [m] occurs ioitially, medially mdi i 

[timirom] eye-disease \ [mArAm] tree. This sound being one of the 
[cjillukal] refered to above (p. 7), it can occur at the end of a word v/ithout 
the: support of any vowel. 

(ii) Intervoeal [m] is very unstable in the colloquial, and changes 
into [b], or sometimes disappears eg,, ' 

[pArAja'mo] can {he yot^ or I) say ^ > [pArojo'] 

[pATAjnma^jimmin] mould have said > [pArejairwii]. 

Even in the literary language we have [dfiAnAm] wealth > + [urn] 
and '> [dSAnABum] 

Compare Teliigm [abqbu] == [a*mci'] (Tamil), 

(iii) Sometimes [b] gives place to [m] : eg,, 

[a'Bini AButtom] a day in Avini month >[oi‘minia:Butt9m.]. 
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24« (i) [J] is ao alvolar fricative, and is fully sounded in correct 

speeeb, though in the colloquial dialects of some classes of people, it breaks 
up into [i] + [a], 

(ii) This soimd belongs to the class of [cfilluko}] , and can stand alone 

at the ends of words : [kuij] fruif^ ; fpci-j] 

(iii) The strong palatal eharaeter of this eonsonant enables it to 
change an iminediatelj siieceeding [a] into [e] or [e] : 

> [jefsomamon] or [joj|oma-iivOn] ; 
[jAj8sso]/hM^« > [JeJasso] or [ja>Jbss0] ; 

[paijAsAm] rice-milk > [paijasom] f 
[mAtija'ja] miffieient > [mAtijse'ja] 

[J] Cf] sometimes interchangeable : 

[•Dijerpe] stveat > [-Dijerpo], 

Ci Tamil sing. [pAjelJ %>TamilpL [pAjegkel] bop; Tamil [oarjikke] 
to read = AlaL [najikkuka] ; Tamil [kAjAppm] bitter == Mb,], [kAjppe]. 

(v) [J] appears as a glide to fill up the hiatus between two words : 

+ [a:!] > [oA#?2Ajaij tbe man loJio is come, 

(iv) Sanskrit conjunct eoosonants with [J] as the second component 
are correctly pronounced by the educated classes, but in the colloquial of 
the illiterate classes, corruptions arise : 

Sktr [saodfija:] > [sAndfija] > [sAndfii], or even [Anti] in the 

colloquial; 

[sAdja]/wj{ > [sAddi], 

25, 26« [r] and [f]. (i) Both these sounds belong to the class of 

[^illukAl], and can stand alone at the ends of words : e.g, [mo:r] buttermilk; 

^ [tair] euris* 

[r] is an alveolar sound, while [r] is a cerebral : and this cerebral 
[r] is, quite different from the so-called cerebral of Northern India, which 
is'a ^.flappedbsound. ' 

Initial [r] is a sound produced with one or two taps of the 
tongue against the teeth-ridge, but medial and final [r] is only a flap, 
[r] is a true retroflex sound and is slightly trilled. 

(iv) When [r] comes before a guttural consonant and combines with 
it to form a conjunct consonant, the [r] becomes [r]. 

If [r] is the second component in ' a conjunct consonant,'' ' w 
the first component a voiced sound, the value of [r] remains [r] 
[gra'oiom] ; [gfiramem] smell; [brammonen] 
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When 'the first component' is a breathed sound, the [r] changes into 

[f] \ e.g.,, 

[pfAma’iiom] [kfAndenomJ weeping-^ [ma’tfom] only. ' 

If [r] is the first component, [r] may become ' [f] or may remain 
machanged: e.g,^ 

[derjonom^dor-] viuti [defbfiA] a hind of grass ; [maTdei^om] soft. 

(v) [r] and ■ [r] change an immediately succeeding [a] into [o] or 

[e]; e.g., 

[reijgona'toiij rei}-] the proper 7iamie Ranga-nathani [rombfia, ram-] 
proper na^m Ramllid \ [r eua, ?‘8-] ground rice ; [ret^om, ro-] gem i 
[rebi'ndro^m’ton, ro-] the proper name Rabindranath. 

(vi) [r] or [r] never occurs initially in a native Dra vidian word. 
This can be seen from the way in which Tamil has tried to assimilate 
Sanskrit words : e.g.^ 

Sanskrit [ra:|ga'] king > Tamil [ArAjon] \ 

Skt, [raitri] night > Tam. [irnino] ; 

Skt. [loikah] world > Tam. [ulokom]. 

In unaltered Sanskrit words the [r] is retained at the beginning 
in both Tamil and Malay alam. 

(vii) [r] sometimes disappears in the colloquial when it occurs in 
unaccented syllables : e.g.y 

[nAru^ 2 ?m] comes > [nAl 7 ^?^u] > [uArnii] or [isAunu] ; 

Tamil [pairko] to see > [paikko]. 

27. and 28 . [ 1 ] and [ 1 ], (i) [ 1 ] is an alveolar, and [ 1 ] is a retroflex, 

sound/ Both belong to the class of [^illukol] ; e,g., [pail] milk [auoI] she. 

(w) [ 1 ] [ 4 ] are interchangeable. 

[Appoil] then > [Appor^] 

[na: 4 appA 4 em] plantain fruit > [narleppolem], 

(iii) [1] never begins a word, whereas [I] may. 

These sounds can change an immediately succeeding [a] into [ 0 ] 

or [e] e.g.^ , „ 

[Uta] leaf > [leta] ; 

[lAgka] ceylon y. [legka], 

(iv) Sanskrit [(J] and [t] change into [I] and [1] in Makyalam, 
when these Sanskrit sounds come at the end of words without the support 
of a vowel 

"Skt.:''v:[sAmra*^]' king > Mai. '{sAmrad] ; ' 

[fiathait] ifmnediately > [fiAtha’l]. 
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(v) When [IJ aiid -^ [1] combine with a succeeding nasal to form a 
coiajimet consonant, especially in compounds, the character of these sounds 
changes., into, the corresponding alveolar [n] and cerebral [n] respectively: 

[nel] [mAiii] > [nenmAiii] ; 

[ve|] +[ni:r] > [vennirr] ashes. 

' 29. ' '[v] and [b]. (i) The truev^aliie of the Malayalam [v] is 

the deEt6“Iabial ■ fricative; but very often only the bilabial [ 15 ] is uttered 
in actual speech. 

(ii) [v] OF' [o] occurring inter- vocally disappears: 

[Auaii] he in North Malabar dialect becomes [noin] > [o:n] ; 
[poikiimo] ^0 > [porkiino'] > [pu’uo’] > [po:]. 

(iii) [u] and [ 1 x 1 ] are easily interchangeable as already shown. 

(iv) [v] or [u] changes an immediatety following [a] into [9] 
or [e] : e.g.^ 

[vAra] line > . [vera] . 

(v) In sounding conjunct consonants ' where [v] or [n] forms the 
second component, purity of pronunciation is maintained only by the 
educated classes ; e.g.^ in the colloquial, we find alterations like 

[guruttvem] grace > [^uruttem] > [kuruttem] 

[viddfiittvom] > [viddfiittom] . 

(vi) [n] appears as a guttural glide in connected phrases and in 
sentences where the proximity of two dissimilar vowels creates a hiatus, 

[nelutta] ^-[orunen] jfair*eompiemoned > [uelutta noranan]. 

[i!? 3 acts as a glide between back vowels, while, [j] acts- as "a palatal 
glide. 

30> 31, and 32. (i) [j*], [|] [s] are not interchangeable- but are separate- 
ly and distinctly pronounced. [J] is an -alveolar, [J] is a cerebral, and [s] is 
also an alveolar where the fore-blade' of the tong-ue is flattened out so as to 
.allow more ' air to pass through with a sharp hissing noise than when [f] 
is uttered. 

(ii) [f] and even, [s] sometimes- become in the colloquial : e.g.., 

[jAijkeran] > the l^A^kBtdn] proper ?iame S%nkamny [sAmAjam] > 

33.. [ll» (i) This is a sound, peculiar to Tamil and Malayalam ; the 
position of the tongue is exactly the same as for [J*] but the air is allowed to 
pass through without the', hissing,, sound and, besides, the sound is a voiced 
one, 
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(ii) As already pointsd out, [ 1 ] and [4] are interchangeable. 

A passage with [43 : [nii4ik8} BittA?'M? 2 a i5A4iJilAm8?'MMa A 4 Aku kAlArwMu 

kii|Alina c|e:wu]« 

34» [fif This velar fricative,, usually voiced except ia - aspirates 
.aud^ iuterjectional exelamatioias, is difSeult of utterance for Tamiliaus, aud 
: as , already mentioned, it was absent amongst .the old- Tamil (Dravidian) 
sounds. With the,, introduction of Sanskrit sounds in the South, symbols 
also were newly formed for these new sounds, but the Dravidians admitted 
-these sounds only after a straggle, for we see that the early Tadbhavas' in 
Tamil from, Sanskrit words containing [fi], all avoid this fricative and retain 
only the accompanying vowel or consonant sound : 

Skt. [fiitam] > Tmxil pleasure i 

Skt. [mahaideiua] > Tamil [^maidLQiX}^!^] MaMdem. 

(li) In Modern Malayalam also, the [fi] is very unstable in the 
following instances : — 

[uAfiija] not possible > [uAjJa] ; 

[behu] [boa]. 

Sanskrit words with [E], however, are clearly and accurately pro- 
nounced by scholars* 

(iii) [fi] results from the corruption of [k] through the fricative [x] : tf.y., 
[mAkon] 50?^ > [mAxen] > [mAfian], 

(iv) In conjunct consonants [fim] and [fin],, the aspirate [fi] is sounded, 
if at all, only after [m] and [oj, e.g ,as. [mfijand [nfi] ; but very often even 
in very correct speech, the [fi] may not be heard at all : e.g,^ 

[braifimmanan] or [braimmonon] Brahman i 
[cjinfiam] or cjinnam] sign, 

[fij] is uttered correctly in [ttiBlaidem] yoy. 

The unvoiced [h], as in English hat, happy, is found in Malayalam 
ouly in the unvoiced aspirates [k h', cfh, th, th, ph] . 

In the orthodox Malayalam alphabet, [kj] , [rm] and [Im] are also 
included f but [kj] is a eonjunet consonant, while [Ira] and [rra] (actually 
,:nnly the ’■sonants and [1]) do.not". occur. as.; such in Malayalam’ 
..in.Sanskrit.^^^ — 

[k|uiptem] or [kliptom] 

[rra] and [Ira] mav be pronounced as [ri] and [li], or [ir] and [il], or 
■as -[or] and [ol] : 

{knjnen] or {korjnon] or [kirj’^on] Zm 
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Conjtmct Oonw7umts, 

" These '^oeeiir only in Sanskrit words eiirrent in, Malayalaiii. 
It is a boast amongst the ■ Malayalis that they can pronounce 
words with conjuiiet consonants more accurately than the people of other 
parts of India. ' This boast is not entirely without Justification, for those 
peculiarities of sound characteristic of the utterance of conjunct eoiisoiiants 
in the Prakrit ie languages of North India, like Bengali, Hind! etc., are 
conspicuous by their absence in Malay alam. But ne?ertbeless “impure” 
pronunciation of conjunct consonants does occur in the language. Thus™ 


Skt. 

Mai. 

Example. 

i>g] 

••• Kg] 

[bfiAggi] > [bfiAijiji] heatdf/. 

[nd] 


... [goiuiiidan] > [goiui^^a^on] Oovincla ; 

[nd] 

... [nn] 

[mAiidApAm] > [mAiinopom] home; 

[^SPa-] 


... [jgjimrnAm > [fg^pm'nam] j 

[mb] 

[mm] 

[Amba] > [Amma] another; 

[dm] 

... [Im] 

, . , [pAdma] > [pAlma] lotus ; 

Kiel’.] 

... [ve] 

[vjAsAnom] > [vesonam] ; 

[tja:] 

[tja] 

... [sAtjAm] > [sAttJom] tmfJi, 

(i) In 

transcribing 

the - sounds of the Sanskrit conjiirmt 


consonants, I have proceeded on the assumption that the Indo-Aryan re- 
presentative of modem Malayalam [ a] should have been, in the stressed 
syllables of words at least, [a] . 

(ii) Aeeuracy of pronunciation requires that the components of 
conjunct consonants in Malayalam should be sounded together in one 
breath, as in the English words “crypt” or “breadth”. Prof. Yogesh 
Chandra Ray^ remarks in his ■ Bengali Grammar (published by the 
Vaoglja S^liitya Parisad) that in ' Bengali certain conjunct consonants 
(especially those with plosives as their first components) are pronounced 
with a peculiarity ' that the two ■ components are not pronounced 
together, but, as it were, with a slight break in the middle to enable the 
plosive to sound completely. For instance, Prof. Ray says that feni) is 
uttered in Bengali , as [og-ni] aod- not as [o-gni], so that 

here the full explosion of the consonant is made. This difference seems 
to be significant, for in very ' lax qnuneiation , of the conjunet 
sounds in the Bengali .way, a , short, wowel; might creep, In .■ between 
the first plosive and ' the , consonant which follows it. ,, '.In listening to 
a Calcutta Bengali uttering ^ words . .(agiu^,: or 
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. ( ratna) in a lax manner, the sounds appeared to me to have the values 

of [ogram], [kddMe] or [rot^no].^ In Malayalam^ howeverj no such 
thing is possible, and the pronunciation of the above-mentioned words is 
[Agm], [rAteAm], 

(iii) It should be remembered that only Taimmm are given accurate 

Sanskrit, sounds I there are many Taclbhavas in Malayalam which have got 
rid of the conjunct consonants : [kfmj’noii] > Tadbliava [IcAiinon] the 

name Krishna y [buddfii] used in a good sense to mean ^^wisdom^\ > [putti] 

perversity used in a bad sense; [Ajuddfiam] < [Aittom] polhition, 

(iv) When conjunct consonants occur medially, the first component 
if it is a plosive, is doubled : e.g,, 

[lAkkJmi] namCy Lalcskmi ; [aipptam] suitable ; [pattram] vessel. 

The doubling of the sound is, however, not always represented in 
writing. * 

(v) Doubling of consonants occurs in various other cases, the most 
important among which is that of certain plosives and affricates at the 
beginning of the second component in certain Samasas or compound 
forms ; e,g, 

/s 

[plhkkK] Jackfriiit [pA|Am] 7'ipe < [cfAkkAppA| 0 m] ripe jaokfrnit. 

Glides, 

The glides in Malayalam are [j] and [n] or [v] , both being used for 
filling up the hiatus between vowels: e,g, 

[pArA] + [ilia] = [pArAjilla] will nai say ; 

[pu^u] 4- [ilia] > [puiuvilla] there is no worm. 

These are examples of compounds or sense-groups. Even in sentence 
where words stand apart, these glides can come in rapid pronunciation. 
Sometimes the full [j] may not arise, but only [S], as in the Bengali c£i^ 
[Jeeelo] he came. 

Sandhi, 

Euphonic combinations are developed whenever two vowels 
or consonants come together, either within a word or when proximately 
standing in two different words. There is no hard and fast rule in Mala- 
yalam as to where the euphonic combination has to set in insentenees, but 
an approxiamate rule may be formulted that wherever compounds of 

^ Br, Cimfcterji tKmks that tliere is no vowel glide perceptible although the stop is 
certainly fully 'exploded. 
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words convey togetber a' defiaite eoinaaon meaning' there the laws of 
Smiiki ean also operate. 

The laws of SandM in Malayalam are various, and different in many 
respects from those of Sanskrit. A discussion of these laws is beyond the 
scope of this sketch. 

General Observations. 

Dpmmic 8lres6‘. 

The existence in all Dravidian of innumerable contracted forms is 
clear proof for the fact that dynamic stress of -some character does exist 
in all, Dravidian languages, including Malayalam. It may also be affirmed 
that the dynamic accent falls primarily on all root-syllables of words. 
Word-stress in Malayalam differs from that in North Indian languages, and 
in Standard,. Southern English, in three important respects : 

1. Word-stress is not initial as in Bengali, German or English, but it 
invariably falls on the root-syllables of words . Secondary stress 
also exists in polysyllabic words^ but is often denoted by pitch-variations. 

2. Stress is always accompanied in Malayalam by a high pitch, and 
it is a moot point if dynamic stress exists in Malayalam independently of 
musical accent or intonation. Musical intonation in the colloquial is often 
strong enough to give a timbre to the speech as in the Prench language. 

S. Word-stress in Malayalam is not so strong as in English, and, 
moreover, the existence of stress, in the literary languages, does not usually 
involve the slurring over of the ether syllables, though very unstable 
consonants may change their character and long vowels may be reduced in 
length. In the common colloquial of the masses, elisions and contrac- 
tions are more f requent than in the language of the literate classes. 

Emplmm or Sentence Stress in Malayalam may be denoted either with 
the dynamic accent or the musical accent. It follows all the rules of the 
^^‘logische Betonung (logical, stress) . enunciated by , Profv'Otto Behagal 
An his ^^Gesehichte der deutschen ■ Spraehe ‘‘..iMeehanische BetonuGg ” 
- is'^also possible in certain eases. 

When a prose passage in the literary language is read out, ' there are 
distinct sense-groups forming breath-groups,, but in the rapid use ' of the 
colloquial, the pauses disappear, and the sounds How one into another, 
through not so swiftly as to produce what, is called the Prench liaison 
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sttidftciironajaj ■] i?eoikkumbo’l |1 fiindu stfiikAlk© j] itiliim' Adfiikain j 
si^aitentfJomiiBto ||. goda sAmpfoda'jom \\ oru nij9m9ma”|i|te 1| ?»Airibtt-:ri 
stfi:k 0 l ma*trome— ^•aiclArie^OBArim^^iiIlu' |i = orMnarily Hindu.' women 
enjoy greater freedom than this ; only the Nambtidi fi women are observing 
Gosha (Purdah) system as a mle. 

Length of Foivels. 

Correct pronuoeiatioB of Malayalam requires full length to 
be-. giTen to all long vowels, but in actual practice this • soareely 
becomes possible. ^ Long ' vowels are fully enunciated in stressed syllables 
i,e. . roots-syllables ■(ordinarily) ; but in unstressed syllables, ' the'-- vowel ■ 
may become half-long or completely short according as there is a pitch- 
distinction in the syHable or not. • 

In the pronunciation of Sanskrit words, scholars generally take care 
to observe the full length of vowels. 

Special emphasis on a certain word or on any syllable of a word may 
lead to the lengthening of the connected vowel : e.g,^ 

[cfa’ti: mAfiir^dren] There leaped the king ,* 

[uA^fmu: ra:^a"U9 iuito] Herejeame the king; 

in the two above sentences [^a’ti:] ani [loAnnnilf the two verbs, are 
specially emphasised, and the final vowels indicating the inflexional endings 
are accordingly lengthened. 

Length of Consonants, 

This: : is ■ very -common in Malayalam, - and is known as : [dvituam] 
or doubling'.' When- sense-groups- with. ■ grammatical- ' and 
with definite common meanings are formed, the first consonant in 
the second or the succeeding component (if any), when it is a plosive or 
an.,affricate, is doubled : €,g,, 

[m'tt:inpA|A] < [ma:mpA|9e^aT9] mangOf^P' 

jMiee ^^;i [a:|a’ri] + [pA3ji] > [a:|a’rippAni] 

(ii) In verbal compounds also, doubling. may occur : 

leayMng-^r^^htAnnxx’j^ crossed > [^aJtikkAtA?i^ 2 u leaped across *<■> 

[oiti] 4‘ fpaii] > [o:tippo:iJ^^^^ 

(iii) Even in ■ sentences where-,' sense-proups are formed^ douWiagii. 
may occur : 

[ellumuriJeppAnita;! pAllumunjettinnaim] 
frdm^{elIu'mun|epAfita^’ ''pAllu murije tin«i,!m.] . , , 
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mw works so \hard as to break om^s hones^ one can eat till one^s teeth 
are broken, 

(iv) Doiibliag of eonsoiiaots may .in^ some cases be represeated in 
writings in other cases not, 

(v) Doubling of the first plosive element of conjunct coiisoiiaiits may 
also occur as shown above. 

Intonation, 

Intonation is very prominent in the colloquial where the variations 
are many and picturesque. Malayalis cannot easily get rid of this native 
intonation which' often affects even the English speeches of educated 
Malayalis, 

Differences of pitch sometimes indicate differences in the feelings of 
the speaker ; [•Di\»^^U1DO’l may be intoned in at least three different ways 
which would separately indicate a query, surprise, or satisfaction on the 
part of' the speaker. 

Assimilation, 

Assimilation of both the progressive and the regressive types exists 
in Malayalam. The scope of this short sketch precludes any detailed 
discussion of the various laws. A few examples are alone given below- 

Pfogfessiu (or the first sound influencing the second) 

[kAii] past inflexional ending > [kAntu] saio; [nil] sell 

+ [tu] > [ni/^^u] ^ sold 

degressive : [nAtum] for coming + [kaiUrn] time > [uArugkailAm] 
time for coming ; [^aitum] + [toirum] > [^a*tu??to:nim] in leaping. 

Dialects, 

of Malayalam vary not only with the districts 
but 'also /with the different communities inhabiting Malabar. For ' instance, 
the colloquial' employed' by a Christian of -the Cochin State is different 
from that current amongst the superior Hindu castes of the State, whose 
language again widely differs in sounds, intonation and forms from, 
the dialectal Malayalam of. the , ‘submerged’' classes: No colloquial 
dialect of Malabar fias yet attained importance or popularity sufficient 
to entitle it to receive recognition as a proper vehicle of literary thought. 
Some of the reasons that stand in the w.ay of such a healthy consummation 
are (i) the large 'the : number ■ of colloquial dialects,' (ii)'the multifarious 
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elisions and' eontfaGtions in eaeli ■ dialect^ (ii) the lack of any uniformity 
whatsoever in colloquial forms^ and (iv) last but not leasts the want of 
a central unifying force as that supplied by a cultural eentre or by the 
existence of literary excellence in any one of the dialects^ So long as 
those influences, that have cooperated to ■ make the Calcutta colloquial 
(or the West Bengal dialect) a popular literary language in Bengal^ are 
absent in Malabar, no colloquial dialect can find itself elevated to a 
.position of literary prominence in that part of India, 

General, 

There are certain phonological peculiarities in Malayalam which 
mark off this language from the parent Dravidian, many of the charac- 
teristics of which are still retained by modern Tamil. A study of these 
might furnish us with a clue to what is called by Sweet the basis of 
articulation ^ of Malayalam, as distinct from that of Tamil and of other 
modern Dravidian languages. The phonological peculiarities may be 
classified under the following main heads 

1. The tendency to nasalisation is very strong in Malayalam, as a 
result of which [g], jji], [n] [q] have assumed greater prominence in 
Malayalam than in the other Dravidian languages. 

The development of mixed vowels in Malayalam, like [9] is 
another distinguishing characteristic. The tongue is kept in a neutral 
position to a greater extent than in Tamil where especially the vowels are 
purely back vowels. The fact that Malayalam tolerates [a] at the ends of 
words while Tamil invariably has [in] or [oi], is itself a result of this trait, 

I shall now give below phonetic transcriptions of passages in Malaya- 
lam prose and poetry. The sounds given here represent the pronunciation 
of the natives of the Cochin State. 

Peose. 

I. poili'sska’ron Hejic^u, 

pilie^a'l totlpippam Asaiddfijama’ja oru po:lis9ka*r9rmnta\]irm4if2u. 
Auene kollAttomraiim koittojettekke maiifrijAppo'l kollam inspektar fcortta- 

^ Every language has certain general tendencies wMob control its organic move- 
ments and positions, constituting its organic basis o£ articulation. A knowledge of the 
organic basis is a great help in acquiring the pronunciation of a language.’* — H. Sweet, 
Primer oj Fhoneiics, ^ lB4s. 

4 
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jatta inspekte?-kk8 aiporli'sska'ran balm sAtnarfchana-najmum uaita uec^a'l 
Atiene jgejikkuua-n arkum Unne praja-s3£Qa'n9»?mm e^uti Ajae^iruajzn. 
oru diuasam Auan koifetajam inspekttara ka’na'n ^e??«appo'l Aclde’Biam Aia:- 
lo'ta “ enta' iuita uAw«9til pinne naitil ommm Jgejie^ille’ ? ” 
foidic^u. ‘'jgejippa-aoswuna p wja-samilla- ; pAkJe- uecfa 

minta■tiru?^^^9lia'n^^■’ mm Auen uttAram pArAjym. “a:kafcte' ennota 
mllAtum m-fca ueecjb ? 2 e-ta-n (ns-fca-n) kA.tijumo- inspektar ^o:die^u. 

“kAjijum^” mm poilisaka-ran mArapAfei pA/ajijm. renturuppika (-xa) vi-tam 
va’ta nijcjaie^a inspekfctarute to:lil nmm rentApjmlam tai^e oru kAfutta 
kAla unta” e«Ka podisaka'ranum, ‘‘iIlai?,Ma” inspekfctarum %'a:die^u, 
utan tAime- poilisaka-raao-ta J5ejikke■naIn^?^^^a va:/ijinmal inspekfear 
utuppArie^a jAriiram kainic^u. pAj'Ajijiata po’le kAla kaina’pjiatina’l a: 
va:til poili'saka-raima fgejam kittijillegkilum Atine-kkad' vAlrata-ja 
oru vnrava'dattil Appo'l tAnne Ajadka Jgejam kitti. entawjm-l ta'u 
inspekttare o?iMa.’ni9tai ka:nu? 2 ;ja divasam ella^vArute’juna raumpil vee^a 
Adde-fiattinekkonta Adde-fiafctinfe u^uppa AAippiklda'm e?M 2 a pAntranfca 
ru-pa kMaTinmel Ajadute efaggaitima-ro-ta mumpa tAime Ayal oru va:ta 
niX^ajic|iru22«u. Atil Jgajia^Ata konta ^aggaitima-rode plntranta ru:pa 
vadggecfa Atil ranta ru:pa iuspektfcarkka kotatta baddd pAttoi ru:pa 
Je'ppilifcta konfca po:kajam ^ajtu. 


Literal Translatmi, 

The Policeman Won. 

There was once a police constable whom it was impossible for any man 
tobeat in any wager or bet. When he was transferred from Quilon 
to Kottayam, the police inspector of Quilon had written to the 
Kottayam inspector that this constable was an ingenious fellow and 
that it was difficult for anyone to beat him in a wager. One day 
when he went to see the Kottayam inspector, the latter asked him, 
“ Have you not been able to win in any wager since your arrival 
here?'’ “To score a triumph in betting is not in the least difficult 
for me, but I was only indifferent to it for some time past,” replied the 
constable. "All right!” said the inspector, “can you score a triumph 
overme?” “I can” replied the policeman. The constable then belted 
for a prize of two rupees that there was a big mole on the inspector’s 
body two inches below his shoulder, which the inspector stoutly denied. 
Thereupon the inspector, resolved to corner the constable at once, took 
off his upper garments. Though the policeman had to own discomHture 
in this wager, he happened to triumph in a greater wager; for ho had 
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already betted with liis companions for a prize of twelve rupees- that be 
would make the inspector take off his dress in the presence of all on the 
occasion of his first visit to him. Now that he won the prize in this 
wager^ he received the sum from his companions, paid down two rupees 
to the inspector, and triumphantly walked away with the balance of ten 
rupees in his pocket. 

Notes on the TramcrijMon, 

1. It will be noted that complete length of vowels is preserved in 
all root-syllables. Half-length indicates that the syllable, though not 
having the primary stress, is distinguished in some way (i.e. secondarily) 
by means of pitch. 

2. In the numeral adjective [pA;^tr^nt 0 ], [rente], [pAttoJ = 
twelve^ two^ ten^ the last vowel in rapid I’eadiog may not sometimes be [ 0 ], 
but [in] or W; SO also is the vowel in the second syllable of [kot0(ra)t@] 
having given I [uAl0(ra)ta'ja] big. 

8. [a] at the eod of Malayalam words standing singly (i.e. not 

combined in sense groups) has always a more open value approximating 
to [a]. I have indicated this in the transcription in words like [kAla] mole^ 
[ru:pa] [uAlmtaija] etc. 

II, UAtokken kai^^um surrjanum. 

uAtakken kaii^^^um suirjonum Auer rentrapeTilum i 5 ee ^0 a: ram© 
Adfiik[x]9m jAkti(j)ull 0 U 0 n 0 ? 2.?20 tA^kiecfo kondirikkjumbo'l cfuidulla oru 
kuppa’jeuum ittuiijkonto oru nA^ijmttrokka’rsn Anita x>Mt7m.. Auaril a:r 
aidjemai uA.iija'ttrakka'r0n0kkont0 tAu^e kuppaijam etuppikkuTOuno’, Auan 
mA^^j^ananakkad Adhik[x]em jAktima' nama^^^a nicfa:rikk}^pp0ta’n0.m^^^?^a 
tiifc^aja’kki, uAtakkam kai^^Ja Appod a:nu; 2 ?ze'tattodam jAktiJo'tu[ai]ka’ti 
uiiji. pAkJe ettrattolam ugrAma'j niijijo’ Attratto’Jam Adhik[x]am kuppa’- 
Jate uAfiJaitt^akka'ran de:fiAttil uArijijia. ketti, otunil uAtakkan kaitta 
Jramam Asa:ddfijama?2?xa m’np^inQ neecju. pinne suirjan ^u:to:tn[ui]ku:ti 
prakaijiccfa utane’ uAiijaittrakkkran tAn^e kuppa’jatte etiittAtu(ni)kont9 
A'oarirunarilum uee^a surrjanama jAktima:na? 2 ?za uAtakkan kati^j^iiia 
sAmmAtikkenti vAmm. 

The North Wind and the Sun. 

d The North Wind and the Sun were disputing, which, was the stronger 
of the two, when a travellerjeame along wrapped in a warm cloak. They 
agreed that whoever among them would be able to make the traveller take off 
his cloak would be regarded as stronger than the other. The North Wind 
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thm bkw with all hi^ might, but the more he Mew the Eiore closely did 
the traveller wrap liis cloak aroaiicl him. Fiaally the North Wind gave up 
his attempt as impossible. Then the Sun rose and shone warmly, and the 
traveller at once took off his cloak, and the North Wind had to acknowledge 
that the Sun indeed was the stronger of the two. 

Poetry. 

I. The following is a phonetic transcription of the first stanza of a 
Malajakm adaptation, by an eminent Malay alam poet, of the majestic 
National Anthem of India by Babindranath Tagore, the 

^Jana-gana«maaa-adhinayaka Java he blmrala- 

bhagja-vidhStS ^ : 

Igejikko |gaii9mAi}o:;?nTa’w, Jgejikka nr ! 

Igejikko bfia’rAtoirni’bfiatgjettin nidfia’taine ! 
mAjipiAnijijiitum giri puggAnon tAnnil mnniim 
mAjyiulatArama’Ja mAlaJa'drijil ninnnm 
AntAri’kJatteja’ko JuddSAmaikkiJugkonto 
po?^ti mn^e punjama'm tirm^aml^m ! 

m:lima teliju?r/^a kaiW^m^'lalattilum, 
padinotokkum dinjo ^IgainiiAm'pAjessilum, 
tiromailokol tAllija’rkku?^?^a kAtAlilum, 
tir^lln^?mnto piinjama^m tiruna'mam. 

Atfciru;ia‘mettiijkal ppAjpe|a:bnm sindfiu ta:nnm 
AttroJumAlla mgga kAliggo ^o!a:diJn 
sAtti5>9r9miin9w^umn dinjo gaithoxel pa:ti- 
jottoiTimiccfu ^‘doteJa*JissinAftIiikkju7^^^u ! 

I^ejikka sAfoo bfiAnja daitarne', ^ejikko ! 

Hajikko ^9namAno:/^eTa’i5e% ^ejikke nr ! 

^ejikke bfiaTAto'rni'bfiaigJottin mdfla:ta'i!?6’ ! 

Literal Translation. 

Victory to Ihee! Ruler of the minds of men ! Victory to thee 
Victory to thee ! Builder of Indians destiny ! 

On lordly snow-covered mountain crests 
And in the sweet«blowing mountain-breeze, 

Purifying all hearts/ 

Ever stands high thy hallowed name 1 , 

In the dark waters of the Yamuna river. 

In the divine milk-white Oanga stream, 

And ill the wave-stirred seas 
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Thy hallowed name ever surges and rolls ! 

Hearing thy hallowed name^ Panjab and Sindhu^ 

Nay, Vanga^ Kalinga^ and Chola^ 

Wake up, and singing sacred songs in unison 
Seek for thy blessings ! 

Victory to thee, Distributor of gifts ! Victory to thee-! 

Victory to thee. Ruler of the peopIe^s minds ! Victory to thee ! 

Victory to thee ! Builder of Indians destiny. Victory to thee ! 

IL The following passage is a translation of the poet TagoiVs poem 
in ^^isu’ {The Crescent Moon, in English) beginning with the lines 
* khoka ma-ke sudhay d.eke ^ : 

ei)i)u? 2 ?za:nAmme' p.8e'n vAnnAtn cfol9.o ni ! 
jeggine kAimJomarkkijanne'? 

oimAne ma’mAkemo’fiosAruesuonaj nr mAmA ma:/iloliecJiru^^?m ! 
maimAka jAij 0 t)O leikhanattigkolon paiDokojkkiilil ur uamiruMu ! 
mAonu koiitiJuarouigrAfiom tiirtu jise’n tinijAm kAiiecJu vAlAtmi^ kaiUm, 
ennunni! jiaenAAka’n^^eu recJiccjAtum ^xinnute ■uigrAfi^ma:Jiru^';^u ! 

Literal Translation, 

Tell me, mother dear, whence did I come, 

How didst thou possess me ? ” 

^'Darling mine, thou lay’st concealed in my heart 

crown of all my sweet desire ! 

Thou layst hidden in the dolls with which I as a baby played. 

And at the time when with clay I made the image of my childbood^s God, 

It was thy form that I shaped with surpassing beauty dowed ! 

III. The following is the transcription of a conversation in Malayalam 
in the very rapid style : 

L enitu^^^?^o' ippAm ? I. JFhere are yon coming from ? 

2. viifctmm tAone. 2. 0/ course J^rom (my) home n 

8. vi:Je:|icqo: ? 3. (Anything) particular f 

4, pA|e: jAnijAn tAnne', 4. The old^ old trotMe I 

6. kAk|ippiii9vum koirtumAlle* ? 5. Quarrellmg mid eourk^ eh ? 

6. Allauitra pinne’ I 6. What else kd that f ' ' 

7. koiffcil mlla mAjenumunto^ ? 7. Any good out of it ? 

8. ellciim kuntamai ' 8. ' Everything has ended duastronsly:^. 

Below is given the literary form of the above ; — 

1. enite iiiMunipporl vAru? 2 ? 2 Ato ? 

, , , 2 , ■ ..uiittil tAo ■ 
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3. ijiJeJ’eecJa ka:rj9m0ntain9 ? 

4. pAiAja upAdra'oam tAnne’. 

5. kAk/ippinekkattadulla kortta ipjai^afia'ram tAiine aIIc’ ? 

6. Allaite pmoe entaina ! 

7/ koiffcil ^ejamairgam ijAllatumanfeo’ ? 

8, Atokkeppoi\ 

Educated Malayalis of Cochin state would carry on the above 
conversation in the following way : — 

1. enitui?^^’ ippoil DArnata ? 

2. ■Dirttki^ra tAone’. 

3. vije’/iecfa i5AlIa kairjanumunto’ ? 

4. pAija upadranam tAnne% 

5. i^janahairanum kuifctaniimAlle: ? 

6. Allantcu pinnejo' ! 

7. koiftil -DAlla gunanumunfco* ? 

8. jaitoi^mu^'Dilla. 
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Tabulae REPRESENrATios of the Sounds of Malayalam. 

Consonants 



Lip 

WITH 

Teeth 

with 

Uppee Gums 

WITH 

Palate 

Glottal 

Region 

Teeth 

Lip 

Blade 

Fore 

Blade 

Tip 

■ 

After 

Blade 

Front 

Mid- 

dle 

Back 

Plosives 


P> b j 

t, d 

s, z 

i 


kj,e 

t, d. 



Affricates 




■ ■ 

1 







Nasals 


m 

i i 

n 

n 




5 


Laterals 





1 



1 



Trilled 

i 

i 

i 



1 

i ^ 



r 



Fricatives 

f,v 

F,i5 

0 ,^ 


1 

J 

1 



x,9- 

h, fi 


Vowels 



Front 

Central 

OR Mixed 

Back 

Close 

i 


ra, u 

Halp-olosb 

e 

8 

0 

PIalf-open 



A. 


80 


0 

Open j 

1 

a 

a 





Problems in Ancient “ Egyptian ’ 
Chronology, 

( Bemsed and Enlarged, ) 

A SOLUTION. 

BY 

H. Bbuoe Hannah. 

In his History of Egypt, Vol. II, p. 32, Professor W, M. 
Flinders Petrie sets out what purports to he a list of reported 
Feast-dates connected with divers Sothio-Fisings as recorded 
by priests apparently flourishing in that comparatively recent 
age when Khem of the ancient Eomiu, after a period of 
influences originating from Mykenae, had become transmuted 
into Hellenized Egypt. In this list we do not get the 
original reports, perhaps not even the actual Egyptian 
records — only an attempted reproduction of them. In certain 
respects {e.g., where the list departs unwittingly from what 
may not unreasonably be deemed a scientific arrangement), it 
is a very muddled performance, being obviously the work 
of some one who had failed to realize the fact that the 
original reports were constructed on a definite basic plan. 
One hesitates to think that the Egyptian priests, from whose 
archives the notes appear to have been extracted, were equally 
undiseerning. 

To speak plainly, however, this archaeological curiosity — 
quite apart from its own imperfections — has completely baffled 
everyhody. To this day no one has been able to make head or 
tail of it ; no one can see any good— any possibilities — in it. 
One thing alone is recognised. Sothic Risings, it is repeatedly 
urged, are anmial occurrences, though of course, after a long 
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but definite interval, some particular Eising marks the end of 
one Sothic-Oycle and the beginning of another, and may 
therefore be described as epochal. But the Risings, the Beasts 
for which have been reported in this extraordinary manner, 
come under neither of these two heads ! Hence the pathetic 
plaint on every side that, from this mysterious list, it is 
impossible to discover on what principle, if any, the reporting 
priests selected these particular calendrioal data — the 7th, 
the 14jth, the 21st, and the 28th of the month — with, however, 
a quaint occasional lapse into the 9th, the 22nd, the 29th, or 
the 1st — rather than any of the innumerable others, seemingly 
just as important and suitable, that were available ! 

Again, a perpetual stumbling-block for all interested in 
Egyptology — specialists not excluded — has been the meaning 
of, and the practical importance attached in the remote past 
to, what are known as the Sed and Henti Hh5-periods. Says 
George St. Clair — 

“ That there was a thirty-year celebration, called the Sed festival, is 
evident in the inscriptions ; but the Egyptologists have hardly known what 
to make of it. Erman says, ‘ The day of a king's accession was kept as a 
yearly festival, and celebrated with special splendour on the 30th anniver- 
sary.’ Naville in his Osorkom takes the same view; and Brugseh also 
speaks of the thirty years’ jubilee of Rameses II. But this can hardly 
have been all that is meant, and is more likely to have been a secondary 
celebration modelled on a great one. On an obelisk of Queen Hatshepsu's, 
at Karnak, we read — She has celebrated in honour of Amen the first Sed 
festival. Naville is puzzled, because on no supposition can he make this 
celebration to have taken place later than the 16th year of her reign (not 
the 30th). Besides, we may remark that she holds the feast in honour of 
her god, and not as her own jubilee'’ {Creation Records^ p. 279). 

Then, after referring to the ideas of Brugseh and Gensler, St. 
Clair proceeds— 

“ Our own suggestion is simpler and at the same time more adequate, 
for the periodical insertion of a I4th month would be easy, and a 80-day 
festivak every 30th year would be an event to look forward to in every 
generation, while the kings would be very likely to mark their own 30th 
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year by imitative celebrations ” “ Every fourth Sed festival would 

require to be treated as a leap-year, and have two months intercalated 
instead of one, and then the arrangement would work as well as the Julian 
Calendar before Pope Gregory’s rectification. The Egyptians actually 
had some festival recurring at intervals of 130 years ” {Ib., p. 380). 

Something was no doubt done to supplement the inadequacies 
of the 360° Spheroid (which was about days shorter than 
the Natural Year), and that something appears to have been 
ingeniously turned into legendary form, and even eventually 
spiritualized, by the priests ; but, in what we know of ancient 
Romie history, there is no evidence, so far as I am aware, that 
the Calendar was ever manipulated in the way here suggested 
by St. Clair. The 120-years, Festival that he refers to was the 
spheroidal Menti-Eeh just about to be explained, and, like 
every other spliei’oidal Reh, it fell into place quite naturally, 
without any such periodical modifications as those proposed. 

Writing as recently as 1914, Dr. E. A. Wallis Budge 
refers to certain “Re-birth” mysteries (the passing of a 
corpse through a bull’s skin ’) whereby the Pharaoh was 
supposed to receive a fresh lease of life and strength — though 
I doubt whether that was really the underlying meaning ; and 
he {i.e.. Dr. Budge) does not hesitate to say that “The 
performance of these ceremonies was the sole reason for the 
celebration of the Set Festival ” {A Short History of the 
Egyptian Eeople, p. 29). Comment seems unnecessary. 

Professor Petrie thinks that these Hebs were “ at fixed 
astronomical dates, and not dependent on the years of the 
reign.” The second part of this statement is unquestionable. 
But, as regards the first part, the idea it conveys, though not 
altogether wrong, is also not exactly right. Undoubtedly 
the Feasts set forth in Petrie’s Report- List were held in 

^ Compare the idea of the Pygmies in Africa that, after death, a man's body 

enters a Great Serpent—a conception that the EomiS themselves once entertained in 
connection with the defunct Ba, who, they held, was subsequently re-born in spiritual 
form ina double caye on an island in a lahe* 
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coiinecbion with certain Sothic-PJsings. But what kind of 
Sothic-Eisings ? S5thic-Rishigs were annual events. Also, one 
such Rising occurred at the end of each Sothic-Cycle, and may 
therefore he called epochal. These reported Feasts, however, 
were in connection with Suthic-Risings that were neither 
annual not epochal! True, the Risings actually selected for 
report were “ astronomical ” phenomena. True, also, they 
were “ fixed.” But in wFat sense— apart from the fact that 
they Avere annual, and might or might not be epochal ? In the 
sense that their importance for purposes of selection depended 
on the expiration -point of certain periodal divisions of the 364° 
Spheroid regarded as a Cycle of 1466 spheroidal years. In the 
Report-List, the calendrical data— spaced out at regular intervals 
(7 spheroidal days, or 28 spheroidal years) which are really 
periodal divisions of that character — confirm this. They show 
that the particular annual Feasts reported w^ere reported be- 
cause of their organic relation to what turn out to be spheroidal- 
ly based stretches of Time — periods known to the Romiu as Sed- 
periods, and (in connection with their original 360° Spheroid), 
oonamonly called “ Thirty Years’ periods.” Moreover, the “ Sed 
festival of Sirius’ rising ” which, in his History of Agypt, Vol. I, 
p. 131, Petrie speaks of as having taken place in the 2nd regnal 
year of Mentu-hetep II (now stated to have been Mentu- 
hetep IV) of the Eleventh Dynasty, is not included in the 
Report- List. Possibly calendrical data for it were wanting. 

Again, in his History of Egypt, at pp. 38 and 89, Professor 
Breasted of Chicago University, speaking of the Pharaoh’s 
attire on ceremonial occasions, says — 

» He wore... and a simple garment suspended by a strap over one 
shoulder, to which a lion^s tail was appended behind.” 

Then, as regards the Crown Prince, Professor Breasted adds-— 

“ On the thirtieth anniversary of his appointment by his father as erown- 
prinee to the heirship of the kingdom, the king celebrated a great jubilee 
called the ‘ f'east of Sed,’ a word meaning ‘ tail ’ and perhaps ecmmemoratirig 
his assumption of the royal lion’s tail at his appointment thirty years before.” 
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All this about “ lions ” and “ tails ” is possibly based on a 
modicum of fact representing historical evolution ; but, as an 
explanation of the words Sed and in connection with 

the scientific recording of Time, it is unsatisfactory, and leaves 
one still wondering. 

Be it remembered that the ancient Romiu were familiarly 
acquainted with the ceaseless circling of the northern heavens 
(particularly Ta-Urt and her “ 7 Glorious Ones ”) round the 
Pole-star for the time being — giving rise, as they’' deemed, to 
a sort of Cosmic Clock, originally’’ consisting of 360°. Of this 
the last representative W' as and still remains the constellation 
called by them Anpu, and by the later Egyptians AnuUs (the 
Jackal=Cynosura=our “Little Bear”), depicted as attached 
by the tip of its tail to Polaris, round w’hich it swings in the 
course of every 21 hours — thus, by its position in the heavens, 
indicating the time of the day and night, the seasons of the 
year, and doubtless also, approximately, the stage reached by 
the Cycle, which used to be one of 1110, 1156, 1160, or 1461 
spheroidal years, according to the particular Spheroid in 
vogue, whether of 360°, 361°, 366° or 365;^°. It is here — in 
connection with these artificial calendrical Spheroids, and 
their divisions — that we begin to get an inkling of the real 
significance, from a chronological standpoint, of the terms 
Sed-Heh and Senti-Heb. 

The various Calendrical Year-forms from time to time in 
vogue amongst the ancient Bomiu, may be divided up 
spheroidally into Bays, Rising-periods, Yec?-periods, and 
ISewfi-periods, thus — 

The 360° Tear (The “ Unity ” Spheroid}— 

360 periods of 1 (the Spheroidal Day). 

90 ,, 4 (4 Spheroidal Years, daring 

which Sothis i-ose annually 
on tlie same date.) 

^ Isote . — ^‘he correct traiisliteratioii of tliese expressions would seem to be either 
and Eeni% or Bed mid Mendi. 
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1£ periods of 'SO (days of the month; but alsoj 

, taken as spheroidal years, 

representing the Sed-Hel^ 
period for this Spheroid)* 

^ „ 120 (Quadruple fe^-period, or Henti-^ 

Heb). 


h\ 


iV. 5.— 360x 4? = the Cycle of 1440 spheroidal years. 
The- 364^ Tear fperkaps Ltmi-Osirian)— 

360 periods of 
90 „ 

■ 13 ,, 28 

,, 112 

N, £. — 364x4= the Cycle of 1456 spheroidal years. 
ne 365^ Year (SotMc)— 

360 periods of lyV 

41 




90 
12 

3 laif 

/V. jS. — 365 x4 = the Cycle of 1460 spheroidal years. 


The 365^^ Tear {Younger Horns ) — 
360 periods of 
90 
12 


•^4¥u 


i 2 8 

OU j j.; 


N. B, — 365|x4 = the Cycle of 1461 spheroidal years. ^ 


Sed or Set^ in fact, simply means 3(^ years, as Munti^ or ffeut% 
simply moans 120 years— but with reference only to the 
■original old 360‘^'Spheroid.‘^ In connection with that Spheroid, 
and as chronological terms, Sed and Menti stand respectively for 
30 and 120 spheroidal years ; in connection with the 364°, or 


^ Note . — All this inust now be ’read subj.eoi), to -grave doubts as 'to ■' whether St.: Clair’s' 
views were quite' sound. ■ .Everybody does' ■ not' confirm .him as regards his conception of 
the various regimes and' the order in which -they occurred. For instance, the ■ days of the 
364° spheroid may not be associable at all with the so-called Luni-Osirian regime. 

® Note . — They were Time-divisions, As mere numerals, 30 and 120 were expressed 
otherwise. 
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(perhaps) Luni-Osirian, Spheroid, they stand for 28 and 112 
spheroidal years ; in connection with the 366° or Solar-Osirian 
Spheroid, for 30fV arid 12 1| spheroidal years ; and in connection 
with the 365:|-°, or Solar-Horns, Spheroid, for 30i% and 12l| 
spheroidal years. 

In short, as periods of years, the Sed and Henti were 
nothing but specific spheroidal divisions ; and as such, they 
varied in length with the exclusive structural character of 
the particular Spheroid — whether of 360°, 364°, 365°, or 365i-° 
—which happened for the time being to be in vogue in Khem 
for calendrical purposes. 

All other alleged meanings of these terms, Sed-Reh and 
ILenti-Heh, when not merely fanciful, and if not wholly 
baseless, are, from the standpoint of chronology, of an impor- 
tance only secondary and incidental to the meaning above 
set forth 

No doubt — as, for instance, during the reign of Eamesgs 
II— Royal Jubilees of sorts were indulged in. Some, or all, 
of these may even have been modelled on the gi’eat 30-year 
Panegyry, or Pestival, of the 860° Spheroid ; nevertheless, 
they were not genuine Sed and Henti Hehs, organically 
related to the Spheroid as specific integral parts thereof. Of 
such real Seds or Mentis Rameses II celebrated two — ^(1) 
a Sed which fell in his 8th regnal year, B. 0. 1264if ; (2) 
another Sed in his 38th regnal year, B. C. 1234y%; 
each of which is on my General List of Hebs. The RentiSeh 
for B. C. 1203f|§ — which has also been ascribed to him — 
really fell in the year after his death, i.e., the 2nd year of 
his successor, Merenptah. These are also “ Clinch ’’-dates, 
or “Key ’’-dates, and, as such are useful for adjustments 
in and around this period. All other alleged celebrations in 
Rameses II’s reign must have been special occasions, or perhaps 
vanities personal to himself. 

Prom time to time, in the course of their age-long career 
as a civilized people, the ancient Romiu (predecessors, before 
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tile 7th century B. 0., of the “Egyptians”), made use of 
various artificial Spheroids — those noticed sttpra — ^all succes- 
sively improved attempts at a calendrical harmonization with 
what experience showed was a natural division of Time. The 
first in vogue was the 360° Spheroid, with its 12 divisions of 
30° each (in cuneiform a “ Moon-period ”), each degree or day 
representing “ unity.” In remote Sabaist ages (millenniums 
before B. 0. 4000), under the divinity of Horus I, the Polar- 
God, Time was told by a Clock whose index-hand consisted 
of the 7 “Glorious Ones ” of Ta-Urt, Genetrix of Cycles, the 
Hippopotamus Constellation (our Ursa Major) — the calendar 
beginning at “ The Place of the Production of Eire ” (later 
recognized as the Celestial Summer Solstice, wherever it then 
was on the Ecliptic), i.e., when Ta-Urt’s tail pointed south 
in the direction of Khem. Eventually, however, this 360° 
Spheroid stood for the Solar regime of St. Clair’s Ra I, starting 
calendrioally at the Celestial Autumnal Equinox, wherever that 
then was. Next succeeded the 364° Spheroid, with its 13 months 
of 28 days each, which, according to St. Clair, stood for the Luni- 
Osirian starting ostensibly at the same Equinox — which, 

however, was then showing calendrioally nxw Taurus, when 
really it was m Scorpio ; hence plainly “ false.” Next came the 
365° Spheroid, with its 1 2 months of nominally 80, but really 
30 t%-, days each. At first it stood for St. Clair’s ambiguous 
Osirian associated with both the old “ false ” Autumnal 

Equinox and the true Vernal Equinox, which latter was also 
somewhere in Taurus; buteventually it mergedintothe?x?( 7 'im(? 
of Ra il, starting calendrically from the Celestial Summer 
Solstice, wherever that had got to. All these, of course, proved 
inadequate. Einally, the Romiu adopted the 3661° Spheroid 
(practically true to Nature), with its 12 months of nominally 
30, but really 80tV, days each. This stood for the famous 
Younger B.ovm regime, and at first it started calendrically 
from the Celestial Vernal Equinox properly so-called, but 
eventually its year opened at the Celestial Summer Solstice, 
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Ifc i.s also on this SpheTOid that our modern system of reckoning 
is Based, though we distribute the clays amojis’st the aioiiths 
clifferentiv. i 

ft' ■ . . ■ ^ 

All the foregoing suggests a sense in wiiicii the actual or 
natural Year (after v/hich, with their successive artificial ! 
Spheroids, the B-omiu, as above stated, had for so long been i 
groping) is possibly regardable as having been none other than 
the mysterious Horns I, or Heru-Ur, who 'was recognised as 
having always existed, though imperfectly, whence his cogno- 
men, “ Lord of Not-Seeiag.” I 

But whatever may have been the artificial Spheroid from ; 
time to time recognized ofScially in Khem, the old original 
360° Spheroid was never wdiolly discarded. The masses 
continued to think and speak in terms of that Spheroid, as 
astronomers, etc., do still. Hence, in common j^arlame, ihQ 
Sed-Seb was always called “the 80 years’ festival, ” even j 

when the 365f° Calendar, with its month of 30 t% days, was 
in vogue in priestly circles. Egyptologists do not seem to 
bear this fact in mind or to give it its due weight; but it is | 
very necessary to do so. . ; 

How, some time in the remote past, the B.omiu happened I 

to observe that our Sum completed some stupendous journey j 

of a recurrent nature (possibly an oi’bital revolution round j 

Sirius, or Soth is, as its primary), in what chanced to be | 

1,460 spheroidal years, as such years were known to them in | 

association with the Cycle of their then artificial Spheroid | 

of 365°. That is to say, they noticed that once, and once only, j 

during such a Cycle, the annual Rising of a star performing ( 

heliacal functions about the commencement of the annual 
Inundation of the Nile at or near the time of the Celestial ; 

Summer Solstice, began on 30 Paoni on the Fixed Clock of 
Nature, corresponding with 30 Aries zodiacally. Latterly 
this star has been Sirius ; but before B. 0. 2786||^ it was 
apparently Gamma Dbaconis. The quadrennium for 30 Paoni 
ended with Cyclical Year 12l7|4v, so that the quadren- 
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niura for 1 Bpiphi began with Cyclical Year I 2 I 8 II 7 . 
This point was exactly spheroidal years by their 

own. 365° spheroid ( 0 / 24i'6^a spheroidal years by the 
366|-° spheroid) later than the close and fresh start, on the 
Fixed Clock aforesaid, of the older cycle of what is called 
the Solar year at 0-1 Thoth (30 Gemini-1 Cancer, or the 
Celestial Summer Solstice, zodiacally). Then the Priests held 
a continuous Bestiyal for 3 days ; and on the 3rd day (i.e. 3 
Epiphi) the Rising became visible, and was therefore, in later 
Greek times, called the Epiphany, or “ Manifestation,” of 
the heliacal star. This “ Manifestation ” point was exactly 
231i spheroidal years by their own 365° Spheroid ( = 228 
Spheroidal years by the old original 360° Spheroid which 
stood for “ unity ”) later than the close and fresh start, of the 
older Solar year at 0—1 Thoth.^ 

To explain more in detail. Between B. 3 Epiphi, 
completed, and B. 0-1 Thoth, starting the Solar cycle, 
lay 57 days. This, multiplied by d, for the 360° Spheroid, 
gives 228 years. On the 364° Spheroid (where 4 changes to 
4w) this 228 was represented by 230|| ; on the 365° Spheroid 
(where 4 changes to 4 by the 231i just mentioned ; and 
on the 366|-° Spheroid (where 4 changes to 4^V), it becomes 
231-j^, 

Between B. 30 Padni, completed, and F. 0-1 Thoth starting 
the Solar Cycle, lay 60 (57+3) days. Multiplied by 4 that 
meant, for the 360° Spheroid, 240 years; multiplied by 4+, 
it meant, for the 364° Spheroid, 242f years ; multiplied by 4+, 
it meant, for their then 365° Spheroid, 243^ years ; and, 
multiplied by 4Av, it meant, for the 3651-° Spheroid, 248-1 
years. 

According to modern reckoning, i.e., on the basis of the 
366|^°. Spheroid, with its exclusive Cycle of 1,461 spheroidal 

^ Pei haps 30 Pakhous, if th© year be taken as having then opened with Mesore instead 
of Thoth, 
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years, the Epochal Heliacal Eising of Sothis, as an actual 
phenomenon of Nature, occurred in each one of the 4 
spheroidal years for E. 30 Paoni — Cyclical Years 
1215III, IBlGfH-, and 1217M§, corresponding to our B. 0. 
278911^, 2788IM, miUi and 2786|4|. 

Thereafter, with every successive lapse of 1,461 spheroidal 
years, it recurred regularly on the same ealendrical dates. So 
far, then, we recognize actualities. 

Nevertheless, the Eomic priests seem to have attached 
more importance to their Hebs, or Festivals, in ho 7 ionr of 
the impending Manifestation” than to the "Manifestation” 
itself, or even to the actnal Mismg itself ; and as their great 
epochal 3-days’ Heb began immediately after the spheroidal 
quadrennium which ended -with 12l7|w on the 365|-° 
Spheroid, i.e., began on E. 1 Epiphi (E. 0-1 Thoth, as 
starting the Solar tear, being at the Celestial Summer 
Solstice), and continued throughout E. 2 and E. 3 Epiphi, 
or perhaps only till the heliacally Eising Star actually 
“ manifested ” on the last-mentioned day, we have to assume 
that the Official Priestly Date of the event is represented 
chronologically, not by the quadrennium for the actual 
Eising on E. 30 Paoni, or the actual “ Manifestation ” on 
E. 3 epiphi, hut by the quadrenniuni for the exact middle 
of the Epochal Beh-period — in other words, the quadrennium 
for E. 2 Epiphi, i.e., 1222||l ; 1223f||- ; 1224|f| ; and 

1226111. 

Moreover, within this Epochal a particular 

year was selected, representing the precise date of what has 
been called the Epochal " Goiu idenoe” between the Solar 
and SoTHic Calendars — and which, as we shall find, works 
out all our arithmetical c^dculations — i.e., 1223|||-, or (as 
deducted from Conventional B. 0. 4004), B. 0. 2780|^. 

This is a date to remember. It may roughly and 

loosely be called B. G. 2781. It takes the place of the 
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inaccurate Coiiveufcioiml “ Ooinoidence” Date, B.O. 2780, 
or 2782. 

Now let us tackle tlie question of Calendar-Equation. 
Naturally one supposes that the proper equation is “ 1 
Epiphi, Sothic = l Tiioth, Solar.” How, then, does that 
work ? Take the Kahm-Hx^m^ date, 15 Pharmuthi, Solar. 
It was the 913if^th year of its own cycle of l,4i61 spheroidal 
years. Assumedly it equates with 16th Mekbir, Sothic, which 
is cyclical year 669 . Can this be rationally equalized with 

913irky ? We require 243||B- spheroidal years? Where 
are they to be found? The answer is that exactly 2-13|-|^ 
such years attach to the first member of the quadrennium 
f'U’ 1 Epiphi, as the balance of time,- counting from 30 
Paoni, necessary for Solarizing the year at the Summer 
Solstice. 

But suppose we adopt the Priestly equation “ 2 Epiphi, 
Sothic=l Thoth, Solar.” What then? In that case 15 
Pharmuthi, Solar, would mean 16 Mekbir, Sothic. This 
is cyclical year 673|tf. To equalize that with 9134®^, we 
need 239Tii-- It is found attaching to the first member of 
the quadrennium for 2 Epiphi, as the residue required for 
Solarizing the year. 

But, again, suppose, with the Romic masses, having 
regard to the “Manifestation” of Sothis on the 3rd Epiphi, 
we adopt the equation “ 3 Epiphi, Sothic=l Thoth, Solar.” 
In that ease 15 Pharmuthi, Solar, means 17 Mekbir, Sothic. 
That is cyclical year 677-||i|. To equalize that with OISA'’,,-, 
we need 235-4-iro- years. That very number of years attaches 
to the first member of the quadrennium for 3 Epiphi, as the 
required Solarizing residue. 

But yet again, x?e are told that the Sothic Year was 
228 spheroidal years on the 360° spheroid) later than 
the Solar Tear. On the 366J° spheroid (with whicli we are 
now concerned) this 228 becomes 23HtTT. That happens 
to attach to the first member of the quadrennium for 
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F. 4 Epiplii. It would therefore seem that we may also 
adopt the equation “4 Epiphi, Sothie-=-l Tlioth, Solar.” In 
that case 15 Pharmuthi, Solar, would mean 13 Mekliir, 
Sothie, which is ejmlicai year 681f|Tf- To equalize', that 
with we require 231 Fill ^.nd that is just what we 

find ready to hand, attached to the first member of the 
quadrennium for this calendar date, as the residue of time 
necessary for Solarizing it at the Summer Solstice. 

Thus, when we know how to manipulate the position, 
it apparently matters little which of these various equations 
we adopt. 

Tlienceforward, for the. Eomiu, Cyclical Year 1217tIw> 
or onr B. C. 2786141;, regarded a.s zero, became an Epoch 
— the opening point, ia fact, of an Era. It was bassed on 
Nature. This was none other than the so-called Eea or 
Menophees, or the era at whose commencement, in the 18th 
regnal year of Pepi I of the 6th Dynasty, (a Tlenti-Ileh year), 
the SoTHic CALENDAE was instituted. Its second quadrennium 
was as follows — 


B. C. 

3785111 

35 

2784111 

35 

278314 

33 

2782141. 


Of course, as already explained, the Priests had their own. 
exclusive system of chronology, based on Cyclical Year 
1223111, or B. 0. 2780} . As for the masses, the time of the 
occurrence of the “ Manifestation of Sothis ” seems to have 
been the most popular epochal-date. But there can be no 
doubt that* the real Ooineidence-Epoeh, the Epoch at which 
one Sothic-Cycle ended and its successor began, and which 
was in unfailing harmony with the lleh- and Pkising- lists’ 
that can be made out in orderly sequence from zero in every 
cycle of 1161 years, was Cyelical Year 1217-|w, or B. 0. 
2786141, the last member of the quadrennium for F. 30 Paoni. 


14. 
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Thus tho ancient Romiu came into possession of two 
very dilVerent Oaleudrieal Systems — one representing 
tlio SoKAii YEAR aiid its Cycle of Natural ddme, starting 
with 0-1 Tholh from the spheroidal point indicative of the 
Celestial Summer Solstice on the Fixed Clock (wlK'revan* 
that Solstitial point happened to be then, zudiacally), and 
the other constituting what is commonly called tho Sothic 
CIRCLE, equating with Natural Time, but starting with 
0-1 Epiphi from, and ending, on the same Fixed Clock, at 
the spheroidal point indicative of that Epochal Rising of 
Sirius ou F. 30 Paoni which only occurred once in every 
spheroidal Cycle. 

To this Fixed Clock of Nature each of the artificial 
Spheroids above-mentioned was attachable in the shape 
of a calendrical Epicycle. Thus arose what is known as 
the 'Vague (or “ Wandering ”) tear, whose New-Year’s I)ay, 
T Thoth, acting as a Clock-hand, progressed round the 
Eixed Clock at a speed which depended entirely upon the 
number of degrees that the current artificial Spheroid consisted 
of. To-day it has a more limited meaning, being restricted to 
the 365° Spheroid. 

These turn Calendrical Systems — that of the Solar cycle, 
and that of the Sothic cycle — are recorded, and ostensibly 
harmonized, at what have been styled ‘'Coincidence” poinis 
(really epochal beginnings and endings of the Sothic Cycle), 
on the verso of the so-called “ Ebers Medical Papyrus” — 
another very curious document, the interpretation, in terms 
of “ B.C.” and “A.D.” reckoning, put upon whicli by Jhc 
learned (who only seem to have in their minds tho 300" and 
365° Spheroids, and these mixed up), requires looking into. 

By that interpretation the Solar Calendar appears to he 
taken, for a starting-point, to an epoch as far back as the 
quadrennium called “B.C. 4470 — 4467 ”; whence, in stages 
of 1,460 years, it is seemingly brought down, through 
" B. C.” 8010-3007, and “B. C.” 1550-151.7, to “ B.C.” 00-87... 
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or, I suppose, as mueli farther as we like. The other (the 
Sothic Calendar), as represented, starts 228 yeiirs later (really 
228 on the 360° Spheroid only), apparently with the quartet 
of years called “B.C. 4242-4239”; wiience, in similar 
stages, it is seemingly brought down, through “ B.O.” 2782- 
2779, and “ B. 0.” 1322-1319, to A. D. 139-142. At the 
same time, it is obvious that, if this Sothic Calendar is made 
to start 228 years 'by the 860° Spheroid) after the Solar- 
Year Calendar, both should have been brought down in 
stages, not of 1,460, but of 1,440, spheroidal years. If the 
Sothic Calendar be brought down in stages of 1,460 
spheroidal years, it should be made to start, not 228, but 
231i, spheroidal years later than so-called “B.C.” 4470- 
4467, i.e., with “ B. C. ” 423&|-4235-|. Similarly, if brought 
down in stages of 1,466 spheroidal years, it should be made 
to start 230||- years later than “B. C.” 4470-4467; and 
lastly, if in stages of 1461 spheroidal years, then 
231i||- spheroidal years later than “ B. C.” 4470-1467. In 
short, the stage actually given (1,460 years), besides being 
wrong and impossible in association with 228,” is by no 
means necessarily the only appropriate stage to be adopted. 
What that stage should be, depends entirely upon whether 
our calculations are being conducted on the basis of a 
Spheroid of 360°, of 364° of 365°, or of 365i°. 

We shall find, howevei*, that the proper Avay to treat 
these ostensible “ harmonizations ’’ is, not to bring dmon their 
figures ffom the remotest alleged B. C. date, but, by 
legitimate Cyclic stages (combined with correct “difference” 
pei’iods), to conslruct them backwards and forwards from 
an assured “ Coincidence ” epoch (say B. 0. 2780^1), to 
whatever B. C. date may be justifiably regarded as the “ Beginn- 
ing of Time,” or “Civilization,” and to a legitimate A.l). date. 
This will give us a priestly result. In brief, “ B.O.” 4470-4467 
is not, in this sense, an established epoch — not, as suggested, 
a “fixed” date from which to space out successive 
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“CoiiicifU'iice ” (ipoolis (Icnvmvawls. Neitiit-v Is “ B.C,” 

Tlui whole — Ihis rprso “ htairionizai iou ” — i^eeu'.s really 

built uj) upon tlie date of n Mipnosed fust JBpoehtil Suthic- 
llisiai' ill whnt was appai'cnitly legardeil as tiie A.I). Era, 

on “ A. D.” 1139-142. And that is in the air. 

Apparently it is on the strength of the above very 
doubtful iatftrprotation of this dociunent that Professor 
Breasted cit( 3 s so-called “B.C. 4242 ” (or, as he gives it, 
J3.C. 4241) as “'the earliest fixed date in the iiisfcory of the 
world ” (History of Hgypt, p. 32). But. wdien, the reader 
sees that “ B.C. 4212 ” is only a paper epocli (wrongly anived 
at, too), junl that there seems no reason whatever "why. by 
Cyolical leaps of 1,460 years, the calculation — illegitimate 
though it is — sliould not go on and on into indefinite pseudo- 
B. C. depths, he will probably begin to wonder how the 
learned Professor could ever have countenanced such an 
exhibition of loose thinking. 

As a matter of fact, these verso “ harmonizations ” reveal, 
or rather their hitlserto accepted interpretation reveals, an 
astonishing' Jumble of basic ealendrical ideas. B.C. and A. D. 
years for us, can only be thought of and stated in terius of the 
S66 t}° Spheroid, which (inter aUa)\iBn a Cycle of 1,461 spheroidal 
years, exclusive to itself. ITet, though, in the Suthic-Tirae 
column on the verso, the Eising-dates given arc stateil in 
“ A. ]).” and B. C.” years, we are carried back in these 
Jotting.s from “A. D.” 130-142 to.so.eai!ea “ B. C. Pi tl- !.2;so;> 
in stages of l.tOO years — tlm exclusive Cycle for the 665' 
Spheroid ! And lastly, alongside is placed, by 3va.v ol‘ 
“harmonization,” a series of Solar-Time dates, each 22S yeav.s 
higher than its corresponding Sothic-'l’inv' date™ in artie.ss 
unconcern, be ii. noted, for the hard fact (hut thesi' 228 years 
belong exclusively to the SfKf Spheroid, and are meaningle.ss 
if and when associated with another Spheroid ! 

And how did the interpreters get their fcundalional 
“ A. B.” 189-142 in the SOthic-Time column? They have 
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flirted with no less than 3 distinct Spheroids— the 860°, the 
365°, and the 366|^° Spheroids; and they have ended tip bj 
leaving in the lurch, out of these, the one love (the 365J^° 
Spheroid) that they should have been true to ! 

The task of fixing A. D. years is, undoubtedly, a very diffi- 
cult one. First, we do not know when, with reference to Preces- 
sion and the Zodiac, Jesus was born ; secondly, A. D. years 
were practically never thought of till the time of the Council 
of Nicaea (over 3 centuries after Jesus’s death !) ; thirdly, 
the A. D, Era was not even in existence till over 200 years 
later, when it was invented by Dionysius Exiguus, in A. D. 
632 ; fourthly, A. D. years have more than once been 
considerably altered by the Supreme Temporal Power for the 
time being ; and fifthly, before, and even for some time during, 
the Christian Era, the Year began on or about 21 March, 
the terrestrial season indicating the Celestial Vernal Equinox, 
but now it starts with 1st January ! To cap everything, as 
a result of continued Precession, the Vernal Equinox is now 
about a zodiacal sign farther on than the point where we 
conventionally place it — i.e., it seems to have entered 
Aquarius ! 

Since Ussher’s time, the birth of Jesus has been con- 
ventionally assigned to A. M. 4004; whence, of course, 0=B.C. 
4004. Before Dionysius Exiguus’s day (A. D. 632), it 
had been commonly supposed that Jesus was born in the 
year that we would now style B. 0. 4, in A. M. 4000. 
Hence, the interpreters of these verso “harmonizations,” 
possibly regarded what is to-day called the Christian or A. D. 
Era as commencing with A. M. 4000. To-day Dr. Headlattx 
considers that Jesus was probably born about B. C. 8 or 7 ! 

In view of all this uncertainty, it would be much better 
to abandon the Christian Era, or any other such terrestrially 
personal and particular era, and adopt one founded on some 
definitely ascertainable Cosmic Event — if possible uni(|u®, 
or otherwise sufficiently outstanding, 

3 ^ ' 
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But again I ask, how did these interpreters obtain their 
SOthic date, “A. D.” 139-142 ? It is ostensibly related to 
the 366|” Spheroid now in vogue ; yet they have obviously 
been working with the 360° and 365° Spheroids. Whioh 
method do they now profess to stand by ? 

We now know that an epochal heliacal Rising of Sirius 
occurred officially {i.e., according to the priestly ideas and 
preferences of the old Eonxic chronologers) during the 
quadrennium A. M. i222Hf--1225|-|| = B. C. 2781|||- — 
2778iff; though these figures as we have seen, do not 
represent the time at which the Rising actually took place. 
The nhxt officially epochal Rising, after the lapse of 1461 
spheroidal years, must have been B. 0. 1320|||— 1317m ; 
and the next, after another 1461 spheroidal years, 
must have been A. D. 140f||— I43f||-. "We arrive at this 
result by calculations based on the 3651° Spheroid, with its 
exclusive Cycle of 1461 spheroidal years ; and only hy that 
way can we reach the right goal. 

We may, indeed, resort to A.M. 1221“'* — 1224f| as the 
quadrennium for F. 2 EPIPBLl on the basis of the 365° 
Spheroid ; and thence, by stages of 1460 spheroidal years 
(the proper Cycle for that Spheroid), we can arrive at 
A.B. 13711 — 140f|. But, although the interpreters of the 
verso “ harmonizations ’V were working with a Cycle of 1460 
years, and were therefore really based on the 305° Spheroid, 
did they get their “ A. D.” 139-142 along these lines ? I 
think not, I imagine they relied exclusively on the 
statement attributed to Censorinus (said to have flourished 
in the 3rd century A.D., i.e,, about 2 centuries before the 
invention of that era hy Dionysius Exiguus), to the effect 
that an epochal heliacal Rising of Sothis took place in 
“ A.D.” 139. Compare however^ the Alexandrian coin bearing 
the word “AiOn” (No. 1004 in the British Museum) which 
records such an occurrence as distinguishing the year 
A.D. 143, 
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In any case, it is clear that “ A.D.” or “ B.O.” figures, 
based on a Spheroid of 365° and a related Cycle of necessarily 
1460 spheroidal years, can never be the same as A.D. and 
B.G. figures arrived at by modern reckoning, i.e., based on 
a spheroid of 365J° and a related Cycle of necessarily 1461 
spheroidal years. 

The true first Sothie date in real xA.D, times, then, 
was A.D. 140Hf— 143ili not this “A.D.” 139-142 of the 
“ harmonizations.” 

Now let us count back from this A.D. llOH# — 143||| 
in stages, «oif of 1460, but of 1461, spheroidal years. Dor 
the Sothio-Time column in the verso “ harmonizations,” 
we get B.C. 1320|ff— 13l7ill ; then B.O. 278lUi—2l7-m ; 
and lastly (unless, of course, we care to go farther), B.O. 
4242|f#— 4239f||. 

Then, to get our Sola.e-ybar dates, what do we do ? 
We raise these figures. But not by 228 as is done by the 
interpreters! We raise them by the figure which, on the 
365|-° spheroid, takes the place of 228 on the 360°, or 
“ unity,” spheroid, — i.e., 231i-|f spheroidal years. 

Thus, by legitimate stages of 1461 spheroidal years, 
we arrive, for the SOLAR Calendar, at the following quartets 
of years— B. 0. 4473^—447011^ ; 30l2||i— 3009f|# ; 
166111^— 1 648||§ ; and 90m—67|||. 

If, therefore, any year at all, in the remote history of 
the world — as marking the beginning of Recorded Time 
in Khem — can be legitimately spoken of as “the earliest 
fixed,” or even “ the earliest fixable ” — and this depends 
on many other data of knowledge not now the subject of 
enquiry — that year would appear to be, neither “ B.C.” 4242, 
nor B.G. 42 tl, but rather B.O. 4242||f, SOTHIO. Roughly 
we may regard it as the opening of the Taurie Era. 

Of course, within the above quadrennium B.O. 2781111— 
2778iM (in fact, its second year), is the notable year B.O. 
27801|f, which we have already set apart as one of our 
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“Coincidence” dates, i«?., on the 365|^° Spheroid. If we 
take that epoch as our base, we get the preferable Sothic 
series B.O. 424111-;;- (our “earliest” date); B.O. aTSOblT) ; 
B.O. ; A.D. j ; and so on. 

Not Ji an eaiiior draft of this paper I assumed that the* particulars on the 
versG of the Ehers Bledicul Papyrus ’’ were jotted down, in A. D. times, i have been told 
(by Mr. T, George Alien, of IJasKeU Oriental Museum, Chicago, ’who read a copy of that 
ilraffe) the assumption so made is wholly unjustified, as the writing ib clearly of 
the type ' current in the I6th century B.O., and quite different from the style in use so 
much later. Accepting the correction (for 1 had never seen the script or the vem?^ or 
any reproduction of them), it seems to me that in that case the problem is only shifted 
from considerations regarding the mentality of the rerso-seribe to consideratioiis regard.iog 
the conclusions of those responsible for the conventional iQte.rpretafcion. 

Revert bow to what may conveniently be called Petrie’s 
List of Reported Sothic-Rising (or Feast) Dates, as recorded 
by the “ Egyptian ” priests. These curious vestiges of, or 
relating to, the remote past, need no longer bewilder us. 

In my original pamphlet on Aneient Romio Chro nology 
(see Calcutta University’s Journal of Letters for 1920, 
VoL I), I alluded to the fact that, for the Cycle belonging 
toWfevery one of the known artificial Spheroids from time to 
time in vogue amongst the ancient Romiu — the 360°, 364°, 
36 and 365|-° Spheroids — it was possible, starting in each 
case from zero^ to make a complete list of all Sothic-Rising 
fei(or Feast) Dates, and of all the Sed and Eunti Eeba ever 
celebrated by the Romiu— provided always, of course, that 
we can ascertain the epoch at which Civilization began in 
Khem, i.e., at which the Romiu commenced to record Time 
scientifically and regularly. In such of these General Feast 
and Heb Lists as are based on the 365|-® Spheroid, there is 
one date of outstanding importance — that associated in 
Petrie’s List with the Calendrical datura 21 “ Epiphi.” 
We are told that it was not only a y<.ar, but also 

Queen Hatshepsut’s 16th, and Pharaoh Thothmes Ill’s 3rd, 
regnal year — a triple conjunction of most welcome conditions ! 
As such, it can only be A. M. 2626,% (1066 A in its own 
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Cycle, 4-a previous Cycle of l't61), or B.C. 147711, as appear- 
ing m the above Grenerai Lists. Hence, in a very unique 
way, it is a “ Clinch ’’-date, and governs the entire situation. 
In other words, as the Sed-H 5 period for the 366|^° Spheroid 
(corresponding to the vS Luni-Osirian spheroidal years 
between the various Calendricai data in Petrie’s List) is one 
of 30 tV spheroidal years, the remaining serially-stated 
Calendricai data in Petrie’s List, if expressed in terms of 
modern reckoning, may be assigned to dates spaced out 
regularly at intervals of exactly SOtV spheroidal years before 
or after B. C. 147714. 

Is there any method of viewing and treating these 
reported Calendricai data which will yield us this control- 
ling date, apart altogether from, and independently of, the 
General Lists above referred to ? There is. And in the 
working out of that method we obtain, I think, the solution 
of the mystery heretofore surrounding these peculiarly 
reported Sothic- Risings. 

In their regular stages of 7 spheroidal days, or 28 
spheroidal years, the Reported Dates, I suggest, are all 
arranged in accordance with a priest-invented Scheme based, 
as regards at least the days of the month, on the JLuni- 
Osirian Spheroid of 364°. This has a Year-form of 13 
months of only 28 days each ; a day of I^tt days on the 
old original 360° Spheroid ; a Cycl,e of 1456 spheroidal years, 
being 360 X I/tr, or 364 X 4 ; and a Sed- Heb period of 28 
of its own spheroidal years. 

The sequence of Calendricai data in Petrie’s List, for 
each Luni-Osirian month, is obviously 7, 14, 21, 28 (with 
certain lapses, it is true, into other figures) ; each such 
stretch of 7 days representing, on the Cycle, z8 Luni-Osiriah 
spheroidal years ' (7 X 4 = 28), corresponding to the Lum“ 
Osirian Sed-Eeb period of 28 years — the equivalent, on the 
360° Spheroid, of 30 spheroidal years ; on the 365° Spheroid, 
of 30 t spheroidal years ; and, on the 8654° Spheroid (where 
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WH .'ilso sj;*'! our mo'ku'u ruclconin"’), of 3()-rV spheroidal years. 
As siii'uifvinij mortdv 30 and 120 on the old oris’iiial 360'""' 
Spheroid of the Ihd ir Clocsk, the (SW-period and the 
/fawO'-period are simply mathematical sub-divisions of that 
Spht*roid, and metamorphose automatically into higher 
nuniL'i'ical values when other Spheroids come into play. 
Dates, called “ B. C.,” can, of course — as we have occa- 
sionally seen — be worried out to a fraction on the exclusive 
basis of the 360^, the 364®, or the 365° Spheroid ; but 
naturally, until raised to the higher plane of the 365]° 
Spheroid, they do not, and cannot, harmonize with the system 
of reckoning now in vogue with us. 

Clearly, therefore, when our object is to express results 
in terms of modern reckoning, it will not do to make our 
calculations on the basis of the 360°, the 364°, or the 365° 
Spheroid — working, for example, with the 1440-year, the 
1456-year, or even the 1460-yeai’ Cycle — and then, prefixing 
" or “ A.D.,” to our final figures, naively imagine 

that thereby we have stated them in terms of current 
chronology. We must betake ourselves to the very 
differently constituted 365]-° Spheroid, and use it as an 
auxiliary to the 364° Spheroid. I shall show too, presently, 
that we can even work with it exclusively. 

Tliere, the day is l 4 ;Jir of the “ unity ” days on the 360° 
Spheroid; the year has 12 months of nominally 30, but really 
80 1 %, days each ; the Cycle is one of 1461 spheroidal years, 
b(?ing 360 x 44 m-, or 365:|- X 4 ; and the Sed- Eeb period consists 
of 30jiV spheroidal years — the “ 30-years’ ” of common 
;parlmtce. 

At the same time, we must remember that the “ 21 ” of 
“21 Epiphx,” in the Report-List, is not 21 of the ordinary 
“unity” days on the 360° Spheroid; nor is it 21 days of 
0*^ ^h.e 865° Spheroid ; nor is it even 21 days of 
as on the 365:]-° Spheroid. It is 21 Lmhi-OsiHan days, A 
Lutii-Osirian day, recollect, is l^V “ unity ” days on the 360° 
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Spheroid. Hence, to get the correct expression of this “ 21 
Bpiphi ” in terms of modern reckoning, loe must treat as 
though it were unity,'' and multiply it i)y Thereby 

we obtain 1 — the equivalent on the Spheroid 

of the Luni-Osirian day regarded as “unity.” Thus — 

multiplying that in turn by 21 — “ 21 Epiphi,” by modern 
reckoning, really emerges as “ 21|f|-||^ Epiphi.” Then, to 
find what this represents in spheroidal years, we multiply 
by 4, which gives us Thereby, as it were 

mechanically, w^e side-step from month Epiphi on the 364° 
Spheroid to the higher plane of month Epiphi on the 8651° 
Spheroid. To these spheroidal years for Solar Epiphi mast 
now be added the number of spheroidal years represented 
on the 365|° Spheroid by all the Calender days preceding 
that month, i.e., from 0-1 Thoth to 30 Paoni, completed. 
These amount to 1217^. The sum aggregates 1803 
(of. the 1302f|f in my General List, under the heading 365|^° 
Spheroid) ; and that, deducted from B. C. 2780^11 (the 
correct “Coincidence” Epoch at this stage for the 365|-° 
Spheroid) gives us only B.O. 1476|f|-||-, our “ Clinch ”= 
date B.C. 1477-ff. If, instead of B.C. 2780f||, we adopt 
the looser B.C. 2781, we get B.C. l J77il|{r|- — the year right, 
though not the fraction. This, however, is really illegi- 
timate. But if, instead of Luni-Osirian cum Solar ISOSHI-oo, 
we resort to purely Solar 1302||| (listed aggregate 
just mentioned), and deduct that from the correct 
“ Coincidence ” figure, 2780f||, w^e arrive at B.C. 1477H 
exactly 1 

If, by w'^ay of checking what has jast been worked out 
along Luni-Osirian Solar lines w'e base our calculations 
on the Solar 366|-° Spheroid alone, and assume the 21 days 
of- Epiphi to have been 21 of each, for Epiphi bn the 
Fixed Clock, with Thoth starting from the Celestial Summer 
Solstice, we obtain the very same result, but reach it quite 
quickly and easily. 
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Itiff X 21 = 85:lr|. Add 12l7f|iTj and Wi gc't the 1302 Js" 
alluded to supra. Deduct this from B.C. 2780',^% and the 
result is B.C. 1477 MS- 1-1.7 714) pnmb/ ! This therefore, 

seems the better method of the two. 

Note that, as A.M. 1302ilS> diHiucted from A.M. 2520M'Ir 
«*A.M. 1213f-S-fi, or B.C. 2780114, it follows that the Cycle 
of 1461 spheroidal years, in which “21 Epiphi ” (in the 
Petrie List of Kisings) is represented by A.M. 13{)2|-l®-, must 
have commenced with A.M. 1223|f4, or B.C. 2780HTr our old 
friend the “ Coincidence ” date), as its zero. 

Now, assuming B.C. I477l4> for the “21Epiphi” in 
Petrie’s List, to be established, Amon-hetep I’s 9th regnal 
year (really represented by “ 7 Kpiphi,” not by “9Epiphi,” 
which is somebody’s blunder) turns out to be A.M. 2466|44== 
B.C. 1538|w- His first regnal year, therefore, would have 
been A.M. 2457ifff=B.O. 15lGf|4. Accordingly, the first 
regnal year of the POUNDER OF THE EIGHTEENTH. 
DYNASTY — AHMES I, who reigned 26 years — was really 
A.M. 243241-* = B.C. 157LVV- It is usually given in the 
books as “ B.C.” 1580, ostensibly modern reckoning, though 
really based on the 360° Spheroid. 

By the foregoing Luni-Osirian cum Solar method all 
the other dates in Petrie’s List, before and after “ 21 Epiphi ” 
(provided they really belong to this priest-invented Scheme, 
and are not mere “ lapses ” on the part of some copyist), 
fall into place precisely as they should in relation to 
the “ controlling date,” B. C. 1477 'A— i.e., exactly, as 
regards the years, though not exactly, as regards the 
fractions. Seeing, however, that we are working xvith a 
blend of two quite differently constituted Spheroids, and 
therefore two quite different Calendars and Cycles, this 
appears to he as satisfactory an approximation to the- 
chronological truth as may reasonably be expected at 
.present. Moreover, we are not tied down to this particular 
ipethod, which has only been thus brought forward as a 
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possible explanation of the mysteries hitherto lurking in 
Pe r.e s Beport-List, As I have shown, there is a shorter 
and better method. Besides, as a last resource, we can 
always check results by my General Lists. 

It has, of course, to be remembered that, in the distant 
days of the 364° Spheroid, the Eomiu had not ventured 
to regard the 365i° Spheroid as the possible basis for an 
improved artificial Calendar. At the same time, they had 
glimmerings of its importance ; and so, though not actually 
adopting It (they had not even, at that time, adopted the 
366 Spheroid I). they nevertheless clearly recognised some- 

mg of Its utility— at least to the orient of groping out at 

It as an auxiliary. b un dt 


We can even get at (or near) the KaHn Sothic-Rising 
or Feast, by this rather complicated method that I have 
just been suggesting-i.^., taking the reported Calendrical 
atum as Luni-Osirian, and then expressing the 

result of our calculations in terms of the Solar 3664° 
Spheroid. f 


The reported date is " the 16th day of the 8th month ” 
i.e., 16 Pharmuthi, counting from 0—1 Thoth. It is put 
thus vaguely, and not stated definitely as “ 16 Pharmfithi ” 
possibly because, in those old times, when as yet the Ssthio 
Cycle was unheard of, the much later Hellenized (doubtless 
at first Mykenized) nomenclature for the Romic months 
even if known, was not in use. The Luni-Osirian day’ 
remember, is (for our purposes) WjVw, which in this case 
has to be multiplied by 15. The 16th Pharmuthi would 
then become “ the ISiH^th Pharmfithi.” Multiplied by 4 , 
to get spheroidal years, this produces Add* 

8527^^7 for the spheroidal years, before Pharmflthi, i.e., up 
to the end of PhamenOth, as found on the 366^° Spheroid 
and we obtain (compare the 913:^‘’g- for the 3664° 

Spheroid on my General List of Risings from Cyclical O), 
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Subtract this 913;j Hr,!-; from B.C. 2780111 (tlie comict “Coinci- 
doiiua ” date), atid we get only B.C. Subtract it from 

the rougher B.C. 2781, and we get B.C. ISOT.iVs'^o'-, — though 
illegitimately. But if we resort to tlie a.ljovfj OISV*),, and 
subtract // from B.C. 27S01|,f, we get B.C. 
true date, as I submit, of this old 12th Dynasty Rising, 
expressed in terms of modern reckoning. 

On a SQthic-Time basis we can check this thus. As 
the BOthic Year begins with Bpiphi of the Fixed clock of 
Nature, the " 8th month,” by that system, w’ould be Mekhir ; 
and, according to our harmonization or equation of the 
SOLAR and SOTHIC YEARS, wherein 4 Epiphi, Ssthic, 
equates with 1 Thoth, Solar, the 16th Mekhir, SSthic, equates 
with the 18th Khoiak, Solar. The quadrenniura for this is— 

436iM 

436i|^ 

437Hi 

438|-|'^' 

Out of these select the second, 436TrlB. Add 1461, 
and we get 1897il5-. To this, again, we have to add 239|||| 
spheroidal years, representing on the 365|-° Spheroid the 69 
days, counting back to and including the old Eoraic priests’ 
2 Epiphi (referred to supra), from the 1 Thoth loith which 
the Solar year started. Hence — 

1897iM 
239-m • 


2186111 

Subtract this from Conventional B. C. 4004, and the re- 
mainder is the eacuGt remit w'e w'ant, i.e., B.C. 1867i|U I 

Results based on a Cycle of 1460 spheroidal years 
arising out of the 366° Spheroid — e.g., the “ B. 0.” 1880 
usually accepted for the Kahun Rising — cannot possibly 
represent modern reckoning, ie., cannot be what is properly 
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understood to-day as B. 0. How H, R. Hall gets bis “certain 
date of 1876 or 1872 B.O.” {Ancient Sistory of the Near 
■East, 23) does not appear. Also, I wonder whether his 
B. G. is indeed B.O., and not rather “B. 0.,” like so may- 
others. In any case, his figures are wrong. 

All the foregoing proceeds on the assumption that, as 
regards every Epochal Sothic- Rising, the spheroidal point 
with which it coincided actually, was different from the 
spheroidal point with which (for purposes of Chronology) it 
was o-ffieially, i.e., by the priests, regarded as coinciding. 
In the former case it was 30 Paoni or 3 Epiphi on the fixed 
Clock of Nature. In the latter ease it was the quadrennium 
for E. 2 Epiphi, i.e., the quadrennium for the half-way point 
of the 3-days’ continuous Eeast, beginning E. 30 Paoni, 
held by the priests in honour of the impending “ Manifesta- 
tion.” And, within that quadrennium, the particular year 
was A. M. 1223|||=B.O. 2780||s. In other words, it was 
the point, /o#* Pwsfe, indicative on the 365|^° Spheroid of 
the close of one Sothic Cycle and the immediate commence- 
ment of its successor. The results, however, would be Just 
the same if, instead of the spheroidal point for the middle 
of the continuous 3-days’ Feast, we were to take the point 
for the actual Mising, or the actual “ Manifestation,” as the 
epochal point alluded to. The only difference would be a 
change in our method of calculating, i.e., in our logistic, or, 
in modern parlance, our arithmetic. 

As regards the side-step from one of the 13 months 
on the 364° Spheroid to one of the 12 months on the higher 
plane of the 365 Spheroid, referred to supra, the following 
further remarks may be welcome. Naturally, the months 
on the two Spheroids do not dove-tail into each other. For 
instance, Solar Epiphi, on the 366|^° Spheroid, equates for only 
8 days with Luni-Osirian Epiphi on the 364° Spheroid, these 
8 beginning with the 21st of the last-mentioned month. The 
balance of Solar Epiphi’s nominal 30 days corresponds to 
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22 (luvH tjf liHui-O.Hirifui MosorO, thf penultiiiiatf* inoutli on 
rhai HphcroitL lionet*, “21 Kpiplii,” iis Felrio’s’ List, is 
only 1 llpiphi on tliii .‘Ki, sphertiid. ilowover, 
the invcntoi’s nf tin; .sui;!Xt:st(*d Sehenit* (not eimteio plating' 
the usif of the 2.r>ri|''‘ Spheroid t'xclusively) naturally took no 
aeeouui of what Luni-Osirian caleudrieal data rfoilly niBant, 
whtui eotisideml in th« light of the higher plane of the MO"),}'' 
Spheroid, Hence, they seem to have taken tlndr moiith- 
namfa^ at least eventually, from the 365;^ Spheroid, an<l, at 
least originally, only the selected serial (lay ft of the mon*h 
(7, 14, 31, 28) from the 364'’ Spheroid. Note that in the 
Ileport-List, tliere is no series of 7, 14, 21, 28, frjr the I3th 
Luni-Osirian month. There, the Calendrieal datum “28 
ISIesoru ” is follow<-d straightaw^ay hy the datum “ 7 Thoth ” 
on a fresh Cyclical round. In short, as regards these two 
very ditTcrent Spheroids, the Scheme apparently contemplates 
■working with both, in combination. 

Another point inviting notice is this. As the scheme 
above-mentioned — at least so far as concerns tlie clays of 
the month in the Calendrieal data — 'oas e.e //?/;? o/ArW based 
on the Luni-Osirian S|)heroid, Calendar, and Cvc'le, starting 
from tlie so-called Celestial Autumnal Equinox, i.e., the old 
calendricaliy “lalse” Autumnal Eqirinox, really //e- irue 
Celestial Spring Eqnino,T, ever in vogue at ^lem phis, the 
Reports ■were doubtless issued from, and the record of them 
kept at, that famous centre of ancient iinmic and lator 
“Egyptian” Culture and I’ower, or somewhere -evithiu its 
sphere of influence ; and, liaving regard t(j the obviously 
Hellenized nomenclature of the months mentioned in the 
Report List, the priestly record-keepers, if not the actual 
reporters, may be taken to have been comparatively modern 
“ Egyptians,” not men of the ancient Romic stock. 

To sum up. We now know definitely what w(*ra the 
meanings, the importance, and the practical uses in connection 
with the recording of Time, of the technical terms Sed and 
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llunti, and also what complex ideas really lay behind such 
simple popular expressions as ‘'the 30-years’ Festival,” etc. 

We also now know what value to attach to the 
particulars regarding the Solar Cycle and the Ssthic Cycle, 
recorded on the verso of the “ Ebers Medical Papyrus,” and 
also what the correct particulars should have been. 

We also now know to a certainty where to look on the 
Spheroid of the Fixed Clock of Nature to find the exact point 
indicative of the epochal moment when one Sothic Cycle 
ended and another began. 

We also now know that in practice the Romic priests 
differentiated between the actual date of an Epochal Sothic- 
Rising and their own o'fficial date for it ; and that, in connec- 
tion with the national system of recording Time, they 
preferred, and in fact adopted, their own official date. 

We also now know that the reason why the Sothic- 
Risings, or Feasts, for the Calendrical data (7, M, 21, 28, of 
the month) in Petrie’s Report-List, were specifically chosen by 
the priests of old for purposes of report, and not any other of 
the countless Risings which occurred annually with unfailing 
precision, was because, in connection with the “Manifesta- 
tions.” the Cycle of the Solar Year, the Ssthic Cycle, and 
the various Spheroids from time to time in vogue— notably 
two, the 364° and the 365;^° Spheroids— some one had invented 
a Scheme based in certain important respects on the Luni- 
Osirian Spheroid, Calendar, and Cycle, but also based in 
certain other important respects on the 36o|^° Spheroid as an 
auxiliary, with its special Calendar and Cycle. 

How this Scheme works, and even produces results ex- 
pressible in terms almost identical with those of modern 
reckoning, I have tried to show by concrete examples. 

G-iven the known particulars regarding any S6thic- 
Rising, or Eeast, found inscribed on a monument, or other- 
wise recorded amongst the vestiges of the remote. Romie past 
—even if they consist of bare Calendrical data like “ 21 
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Kpipiii,” uihI provided such particulars can bo 

cuutioctud with tliB above-mentioned Hchinne, it should now 
quite possibh^, indeed easy (save for the arithmetic 
involved), to tlx the place of that or Feast, in 

whatever Cyole it may (jhance to belong to, i e., whether of 
the the hOl. , the 363", or the SOol*^ Spheroid, and even, 
on the basis of the last-mentioned, to present it in terms of 
modern reckoning, in every case exact, at least to the year, 
nay, in some cases (those where the desired date is said to 
have coincided with a Sed or Himti Heb, Le., with one 
of the spheroidal years on my General Heb and Rising 
Lists) exact to the fraction of a year. Of course, if a mere 
Calendrical datura, so found, cannot be switched on to the 
above Scheme, and thus related to some “ Manifestation,” 
or Feast, it would be impossible, without supplementary data, 
toput it on any Cycle, or state it in terms of modern reckoning. 

With regard to any future discovery in the shape of an 
ancient Romic date, provided the datum is already connected, 
or can be connected, with some “ Manifestation,” or Feast, 
and that sufficient is otherwise known to enable us to decide 
what the Cycle w'as and whether it was based on the 860°, 
the 361°, the 365°, or the 365-}° Sphei’oid, it should be an 
equally simple matter to determine any such date’s place 
on the Cycle, and to state it also in terras of modern reckon- 
ing, and with a like degree of precision. 

It may be ivell to repeat that every one of the Rising, 
or Feast, dates mentioned in Petrie’s List — and as many 
others of the same kind, before and after them, as we care 
to follow out — ^can be got without trouble by simply restoring 
to my General List of Rising, or Feast, Dates in a Cycle, 
applying it to as many Cycles as we desire, and there ticking 
off every 7fch date from zero in each Cycle. In brief, those 
General Lists are a check upon, and a ftnal Court of Appeal 
for, w hatever results we arrive at wdien interesting ourselves 
only in Petrie’s List. 
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Lastly, I am no arithmetician. Ail calculations mpra 
are only my own rough way of working ideas out. Doubtless 
they can be improved and simplified. Possibly, as they 
stand, they need correction. 

The annexed Diagram may be of use in fallowing the 
statements and arguments above submitted. 





ON THE CULT OF GORAKSHANATHA 
IN EASTERN BENGAL. 

BY 

SARAT CHANDRA MITRA, Esq., M.A., 

Lectuf'er m Social Anthropology s VnicersUy of Galcutta. 

Section L 
Introduction. 

In an agricultural country, where the mass of the popula- 
tion earn their livelihood by following agricultural pursuits, 
the possession of cattle is regarded by them as a valuable 
asset. These animals afford them help not only in the shape 
of plough-cattle and beasts of burden, hut are also a source 
of valuahle food-supply to them, in as much as they furnish 
them with milk, butter and curds. It is for this reason that 
cattle are so dear lo the hearts of, and are so much venerated 
by, the peasantry of the countryside. It is for this reason 
also that these agriculturists have devised, from time im- 
memorial, many quaint rites and curious ceremonies for 
ensuring the health and general welfare of their cattle as also 
for securing a profuse yield of milk by these beasts. It has, 
therefore, been very aptly said that these rites and ceremonies 
are “ the rustic expression of the affection and respect paid 
by the peasant to his cattle so essential to agriculture.” 

Among those rites and ceremonies may be mentioned 
(i) the invocation of the assistance of the tree- spirit or 
plant-spirit, and the placing of the cattle in contact with, 
or the causing of the latter to pass under, bi'anohes, twigs 
^nd leaves of the trees and plants which are either the 
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otnbodinunii ur hfibitatioiis of tlm tme-spirit or platit-spirif ; 
(if) thi> uor?<hip of snnkos with prayers aiul olforin^s of milk 
atid eunls ; (///) the worship, in the same way, of cm’tain 
f^odliny-s iikt? (him and others among the hill piiople of the 
Western Himalayas, that of tlie Marth-goddess or Harth-iuother 
in Bengal and liihar ; and that of the Fire-god; and (ir) (he 
worshif), in the same way, of some deified saint or ascetic. 

Section 11. 

'17/ (? Vegetntiori-Spirit as Cl Protectoi' of Caffh. 

1 shall, tirstof all, deal with the ceremonial rite (i) men- 
tioned supra. According to the doctrine of Animism or the 
belief in spiritual beings pervading nature, which has been 
propounded by Sir B. B. Tylor in his great work on Primitwe 
Culture, and which forms one of the outstanding features of 
the philosophy of the Lower Cultui’e, (a) inanimate objects 
are believed ity primitive men to be the embodiments or 
manifestations of spirits, or (6) they are believed by them 
to be the habitations of spirits which can detach themselves, 
more or less, from their places of abode, and which, if they 
can be seen at all, may be seen in other shapes and guises. 

According to this animistic frame of mind, trees and 
plants appear to the unculturi'd folk to be the embodiments 
or habitations of the tree-spirits or plant-spirits, which are 
believed by them to possess considerable powm- for good, or 
magical virtue. It is further believed by them that tbestj 
vegetation-spirits can exercise this power or virtue for ensuring 
the general welfare of cattle. 

To begin with Europe, we may mention that, in West- 
phalia and Laleoarlia, the peasantry believe that the 
mountain-ash and the rowan-tree are the embodiments of 
the aforementioned tree-spirits which exercise considerable 
beneficent influence on cattle and can cause the latter to yield 
plentiful supplies of milk. As the result of this belief, they 
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perform the undermentioned rites. On the 1st of May 
(in Westphalia), and on or about the Ascension Day (in 
Dalecarlia), they ceremonially beat young heifers with a 
branch of the mountain-ash or rowan-tree. They subsequently 
stick up this branch on the roof of the cow-pen or upon the 
top of a haystack, in which places it is allowed to remain 
throughout the summer. 'I'hen again, at the time of striking 
the young cattle with a branch of either of the aforementioned 
trees, the Westphalian peasantry recite the following charm- 
formula, which has obviously sympathetic magic as its root- 
idea : “As sap comes into the birch and beech, and as the leaf 
comes upon the oak, so may milk fill the young cow’s udder.” 

Then again, under the influence of the aforementioned 
animistic belief, the uncultured folk throughout the British 
Islands regard the mountain-ash, rowan-tree, wicken-tree and 
whitty-tree in the light of protectives against witchcraft, and 
strike beasts with a branch of any one of the same, by doing 
which they believe that their cattle will remain hale and 
hearty. 

It is further pointed out that, in the Vedas of the Indian 
Aryans, a ritual similar to the one in vogue in Westphalia and 
Dalecarlia, has been prescribed in order that it might be 
performed at the new moon (Kuhn’s Die Herahhunft des 
page 161).^ 

I may state here that, by striking the heifers with a 
branch of the mountain-ash or rowan-tree, the Westphalian 
and Dalecarlian peasant-folk enact the pretence of placing 
their beasts in contact with the latter’s beneficent tree-spirit 
or plant-spirit ; and that, in order that this vegetation-spirit 
might continue to shed his beneficent influence upon their 
cattle, they subsequently instal him on the roof of the cow- pen 
or on the top of the haystack by sticking up his symbol — ^the 

^ fke liand^ by 0. S. Buriif*, London ; SidgWick and Jackson, Ltd,, 11^4 3^. 
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branch of fho tm? they have used — into oitiKu* of these 
two |>!a<*es. 

C<»»ning to fudia, we find that the vei^etat ion-.spirif 
resident in tin*, nian^'o-tree is looked npon by tlies peasantry 
as H sciu-er of evil spirits and inllueiiet's. It is for this r<’asf)ii 
that a branch or twig' of the maiigo-tro(! is used for raakiiif 
tlie aspersion at rural ceremonies. Wreaths made of its 
leaves are hun" upon the occasion of pTijm and other testive 
eehdtrations, on the house-door. In llohilkhand, on the 
occasion of the AkMij festival, the cultivator goes at dav- 
break, to ojie of his fiedds, taking with him a brass lota fiili 
of rvater, a branch ot the mango-tree and a spade. The 
attendant priest, then, make.s certain calculations and ascertains 
the spot where the first digging should be done. This having 
been made, the peasant digs up Jioe clods of Earth with his 
spade, aud, tlieri, sprinkles the water from the lola, five times 
•with the bmnah of the man go- tree, into the trench.' 

The vegetation-spix'it resident in the mango-tree is also 
believed by the uncultured peasanti*y of the Indian country- 
side to exercise a beneficent infinence upon cattle and to 
preserve them from all assaults of the malignant spirits. 
In this case, the cattle are not actually placed in contact 
with a branch or twig of the mfingo-tree as being the dwelling 
place of the vegetation-spirit ; hnt ffiene heaah are made to 
pass under a rope made of hckled gram or ntra;w into which 
mango-leams have been strung, b’or instance, at the Pola 
festival held in Berar, the bulloekH of the whole nllage are led 
in procession, under a snared rope made (f Ivisted grass and 
Govered over wilh mango-leaves. 'I’lie performance of this 
little rite is believed to protect the cattle from diseases or 

accidents.^ Then again, wherever eattle-muiTHin breaks out 

III 'N'oi Iiiciiiij %i‘ 'is Hf ieOjitffioih lOf fiyi* ih^ 

^ An inirodaetimi tn iim Papahr Miginn and MkUt^ «/ mnhdfH Imlin hv W (Inmh.. 
B.A., Allaliabad, 189^ pp» 309*37(1 « cU. n 377 * " 


to hang nj) a rope of straw into which mango-leaves have been 
strung over the roadway by which the cattle enter or leave ' 
the village on their way to the pasturage-lauds. 

Sometimes, the cattle are actnally placed in contact 
with the ¥egetation spirit resident in the mango-tree by 
wreaths of mango leaves being hung round their neeks, as is 
done on the occasion of the Pongal or Pungal festival in 
Southern India. This festival is performed on the same 
day as that on which the Makara Sankranti festival is 
celebrated in Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa. On this day the 
sun enters the sign Capricornus (Makara), which is identical 
with the Uttarayana or return of the sun to the north or to 
the winter solstice. It usally falls on the last day of the 
Bengali month of ! ausha (Deeember-January). 

On the Pongal day, the cattle are adorned with garlands, 
their horns are dyed with colours, and wreaths of mango 
leaves are hung round their necks. Then they are led 
round in procession, exempted from all kinds of work and 
are virtually if not actually worshipped.® 

Section III. 

The Snake, the Tortoise and the Bee as a Protector of Cattle. 

Then I shall take up for discussion the rites and cere- 
monies which are classifiable under head («*), namely, the 
worship of snakes with prayers and offerings of milk and 
curds. 

The hill-people living along a portion of the Hindustan- 
Tibet Road and in the neighbouring States in the Western 
Himalayas, have, from the earliest times, regarded the snake 
godlings as the protectors of their milch cattle. These serpent- 
deities are therefore, amongst the most esteemed objects of 

■> 0-p.cU.,p.ZW. ‘ 

® Vide An Alphahetknl Lmt of the PeantH and ffoUdays of ihe Minim mid 
MnhamwadmB, Calcutta, Super in tcndeiit, GoTerimeufc Frinfciug, pp, S&-00, 1014 . 


worship to thf.'He people. But this [xmikhi of tie? sn.ike-ajod- 
lirigs’ duty has been partially iisurpetl by soiuo lunvly-eotun 
godlitigs, the result of this beiu'4 that, at the prestuii day, the 
protecting godling of a eo\r is eiiher a deity (jf the orlhodo.x 
Hindu Pantheon or a Afusalnuin saint. Noiavit!i.sta.iHling the 
aforementioned usurpation of hi.s functJoti, tin? or the 

snake-godling is, even now, looked up to and worshipped in 
many localitie.s, as the guardian -spirit — the protector, 

of cattle. This will be evident from the fact that 
there is om? snake-godling who is credited with the possession 
of such potent influence for good to cattle that, if an offering 
is presented within view of his temple, though it may be 
located on some hill-top many miles distant from the place 
of the actual offering, this little act of propitiation results 
in restoring the yield of milk to a cow who has ceased to 
give it. 

The eow-proteeding function is performed not only by 
the snake-godlings of the hill-people in the Western Himalay- 
as, but also by the or the snake* deities of the Pan jab, 

who arc believed to exercise considerable beneficent influence 
upon milch cattle. For this reason, these latter are 

worshipped with offerings of milk. As the result of the 

veneration shewn to them, the milk yiekhul by the cow on 
the eleventh day after calving must alway.s he offered fo 
them ; whilst libations of the <ither days’ yields of milk 
always come as welcome additions to the snak<‘-doity’s larder. 

In the same way, on the occasion of tlic Nagapanchamf, 
a worship- festival which is held for the propitiation of the 

snake-godlings, “ the cattle are included in the celebrations 

by being given a welcome and much-needed day of rest.” 

Strikingly similar to the foregoing emstoms is that which 
has been described by Mrs. Steel in the Fmijnh Xolea uud 
Qmrm for March, 1885, and which is as follows : — 

The snake-godling is worshipped by men of all castes and 
creeds during a period of nine days in the month of Bhadon 
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(August-September). Mirasans fashion a snako mil (if dougiij 
paint it red and black, and, thereafter, jdacing it upon a 
winnowing-basket, carry it from house to house tiirouijhoiil 
the village. This counterfeit presentmeni of the siiako is 
afterwards buried in the earth ; and a grave-mound is r.ust'd 
over its place of burial. Over this grave, tin* womenfolk 
worship the buried snake-godliug during th<! whole pcTiod 
of nine days that the festival lasts. Tlie night before, they 
set a basin of curds, as if for churning tmtter. Hut, on the 
next morning, instead of churning the.se curds, they take 
the same to the snake-godling’s grave. Arrived there, they 
kneel down upon the grave, and, touching the ground with 
their foreheads, present a little of tliese curds by way of 
offering to the snake-godling. This done, they return home 
and distribute the rest of the curds to their children. But, 
on that day, they do not prepare or partake of butter. 

Mrs. Steel further says that she has come acro.ss positive 
evidence of this worship of the snake-godling being performed 
in three districts of the Panjab, hut believes that it is widely 
prevalent throughout that Province. 

Then again, she says that “ the members of the snake 
tribe ’’ not only worship the snake-godling in tlie same way, 
every morning after a new moon, but also observe the 
Monday and the Thursday in every we«>k as holy days in 
honour of the said godling. On the.sB days, they cook rice 
and milk which they present to the snaki'-godling by w'ay of 
offering. But they themselves do not prepare m* partake of 
butter on these davs. 

On comparing the afore-mentioned customs oonneoted 
with the worship of the snake-godling, we find that thercii is 
a good deal of similarity — we might almost say a striking 
coincidence — between them all. 'rhi.s similarity or coinoi- . 
denee can scarcely be accidental On the contrary, we may 
safely broach the hypothesis that, in the remote 
was a wide-spread belief that .snakes not only oontrolUd 
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worship to theso people. But this portion of tin? snake-sjjoci- 
lini;s’ duty has been partially usurped hy sonu^ newly-eoiuti 
godlings, the result of this iHuni' that, .at the ph^senl the 
protectinf^ ^odlin»‘ of a eow is eiih<;r ;t deity (tf the ortliodox 
Jiindu Pantheon or a Miisahinin s tint. iShitovititsiandiiiij; the 
aforementloiiiHl usurpation of his funeiion, thti Aayo or the 
snake-^odliiie: is, even now, looked up to and worshipped in 
many loealitie.s, as the "uaniian-spirit — tin? protector, put' 
excellence, oi This will be evident from the fact that 

there is om? snake-godling who is ert'dited with the possession 
of such potent itiflueace for good to cattle that, if an offering 
is presented within view of his temple, though it may he 
located on some liilhto]) many miles distant from the place 
of the actual offeriiiir, this little act of propitiation results 
in restoring the yield of milk to a cow who has ceased to 
give it. 

The eow-proteeting function is performed not only by 
the snake-godlings of the hill-people in the Western Himalay- 
as, but also by the or the snake* deities of the Pan jab, 

who are believed to exercise considerable beneficent influence 
upon milch cattle, For this reason, these latter are 
worshipped with offerings of milk. As the result of the 
veneration shewn to them, tin* milk yielded hy the cow on 
the eleventh day after calving must always he offered to 
them ; whilst libations of the other days’ yields of milk 
always come as welcome additions to the snake-deity’s larder. 

In the same way, on the occasion of the Nagapanchamf, 
a worship- festival which is held for the propitiation of the 
snake-godlings, “the cattle are included in (he celebrations 
by being given a welcome and much-needed day of rest.” 

Strikingly similar to the foregoing eu.stoms is that which 
has been described by Mrs. Steel in the Pmijnh Xf>le« uud 
Queries for March, 1885, and which is as follows : — 

■ : The snake-godling is worshipped by men of all oaste.s and 
creeds during a period of nine days in the month of Bhadon 
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( August-Septembei’). Mirasans fashion a snake out of dough, 
paint it red and black, and, thereafter, placing it upon a 
winnowing- basket, carry it from house to house throughout 
the village. This counterfeit presentment of the snake is 
afterwards buried in the earth ; and a grave-mound is raised 
over its place of burial. Over this grave, the womenfolk 
worship the buried snake-godling during the whole period 
of nine days that the festival lasts. The night before, they 
set a basin of curds, as if for churning butter. But, on the 
nest morning, instead of churning these curds, they take 
the same to the snake-godling’s grave. Arrived there, they 
kneel down upon the grave, and, touching the ground with 
their foreheads, present a little of these curds by way of 
offering to the snake-godling. This done, they return home 
and distribute the rest of the curds to their children. But, 
on that day, they do not prepare or partake of butter. 

Mrs. Steel further says that she has come across positive 
evidence of this worship of the snake-godling being performed 
in three districts of the Panjab, but believes that it is widely 
prevalent throughout that Province. 

Then again, she says that “ the members of the snake 
tribe ” not only wmrsbip the snake-godling in the same way, 
every morning after a new moon, but also observe the 
Monday and the Thursday in every week as holy days in 
honour of the said godling. On these days, they cook rice 
and milk w'hich they present to the snake-godling by way of 
offering. But they themselves do not prepare or partake of 
butter on these days. 

On comparing the afore-mentioned customs connected 
with the worship of the snake-godling, w^e find that there is 
a good deal of similarity — we might almost say a striking , 
coincidence — between them all. This similarity or coinci- 
dence can scarcely 1 )b accidental. On the contrary, we lUAf 
safely broach the hypothesis that, in the remote past, 
was a wide-spread belief that .snakes not only controlled the 
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iif iiul(‘h mlth\ hnl hul ttlso /tfCdliar cimm 

itt iheni." ‘ 

In th»i tiistriel of Mut'shidahad in iSaiidh- W'csforii l^on^aL 
it. is boHovt^i that toidoisos and linns ahcs ovoroiso a iHaH'licHrit 
inlluntHMi upiai cattli” and knap aw'ay all evil from (lia laHar. 
Cndar tin* intluciicc of tliis hdiaf, tliH milkiniMi and oowhords 
of that part of Bnni'al place tho shell of a tortoise or a bee- 
hive in the cattle-pen so that the spirit of this reptile or of 
this insect mav retnain in contact with the (;attle and therebv 
protect th(> iatter from all po.ssible sorts of harm." 

Section’ IV. 

The Go(liituj>sof ihfi Ilill-pmpla of the Western IBnnthtijos, the 

* Earth- Goddess and the Fire-yod as Eroteciors of Cattle. 

T shall not take up for discussion the worships of the 
ooW”protectin<i deities which liave been elassitied under head 
(m) mtpra. 

The majority of the people who live along a portion 
of the Hindustan-Tibet lioad and the neighhonring states 
in the Western Himalayas, belong to the Kanet caste ; whilst 
the Kolis are chiefly the de.secndants of the aboriginal tribes 
living in these regions. 

Kovi', there is a wide-spread belief among the Kanets 
that, if a man drinks the milk of his own cow, or gives it 
away to another per.son to drink, his ‘ deolti ’ or go<lling will 
be exceeding wroth with him and punish him for this 
transgression. But if he prepares * tjhi ’ or (darified butter 
from the milk of a cow belonging to himself, or if In* sells or 
pardakea of this ‘ghi,' no evil consequence.s will accrue to him 
therefrom. 

* $he R>rtfM§ mhitM : ** FHMpme, FI. A Milk 8up§miiifiH " m fwtpii nl 

%lm PiofWif .(Alkbitbitl iliilk) for 

* 4 Httfor-f _ 0 / Mar^hMabad PiMtrkt {B^ng&l) i by Majctf 4. IL Tut! WRlt-ili, 

F.livB., Ii0*sfion ; l»iTOlci,|iai Sons^ p|», 
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Now the question arises : Who is this or godlin.i? ? 

The answer to this question is that the Kanets believe 
that each cow has a protecting godling or guardian-spirit 
who is the family god, not of her owner, hut of herself 
and of her descendants. The cow remains subject to the 
sway and control of her ancestral godling, but not to that of 
the godling of her domicile. This is the practical result of 
the principle according to which a deity or godling is believed 
to exercise sway and control over all these objects over which 
he had, at some previous time, exercised his dominating power. 
In this way, the cow’s protecting godling gains his entry 
into villages whereof the inhabitants have never paid their 
devoirs to him in past times, nor are desirous of doing so in 
times to come. It has, therefore, been aptly said that “ the 
god holds what the god held ” is the guiding principle — the 
motto— of the divine beings in the Himalayas. 

The protecting godlings of the cow may be divided into 
three groups or classes. The first group insist on exacting 
their rights and privileges to the fullest extent, and prohibit 
their votaries to partake of or sell the milk or curds of their 
own cows, but allow them to make ‘ghi ’ or clarified butter out 
of the said milk, and to sell or partake of this ‘gJiV 

A typical example of this group is the godling named 
Hum who exercises his dominion over the localities situated 
all round Narkanda on the Hindustan-Tibet Road. 

The second group of godlings are satisfied if only their 
worshippers formally recognise their rights and privileges. 
Whilst the third group permit their votaries not only to freely 
partake of the milk and curds of their own cows, but also to 
give away or sell the same to other persons. 

As an illustration of what has been- stated above regard- 
ing a cow’s carrying her ancestral protecting godling into 
her place of domicile, we may say that, if the descendant of 
a cow, who was, at some previous time, owned by a votary 
of the godling. Hum passes into the possession of a • person 
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uiin lives inujiy miles outside the limits of Dion’s jurisdiction, 
llif sunin t;i!»uo a^iiiiist her present owner’s sellinm^ or parfcak- 
inu‘ ol; her milk or curds holds good, ever though several 
iienerotions might have passed away since the original stock 
was imporit* i . 

It is furUier stated that one, now-a-days, rarely comes 
across the most stringent form of the taboo imposed by the 
god ling Dum. But modified forms of it are to be met with 
tiiroughout the Western Himalayas. Whilst survivals of 
this custom cau 1 m' I'ound iu the plains of Hindustan. 

Among the modified forms of the custom referred to 
snprfi, is the under-mentioned one which is in vogue in the 
Simla hills : — 

A fter a cow has calved, she is not milked until the fourth 
day. Afterwards, the milk drawn from her is poured into 
a vessel and allowed to curdle. When the milk has curdled 
firmly, it is presented by way of offering to the cow’s protecting 
gndling. Milk, curds and clarified butter are poured by way 
of libation upon the head of the godling’s image. Then 
incense is burnt ; and flowers and sweetened bread are plaet'd 
before this idol. The cow’s owner, then, recites a prayer to 
the effect that his cow and her calf may thrive well and, at 
the same time, solicits the godling’s permission to freely 
jHU'taki' of or sell his aniniars products in the future. Tiie 
sweetened bread is partaken of by the votary himself, 'fhert*- 
after he sacrifices a goat. When this saeritice has been olTered 
up, he takes for granted that the cow'', protecting gotiliiig 
has granted him the askeil-for pet inission to use his cow’s 
milk, curds aud ' p/ii' in any way he likes. 

In as much as the majority of the cattle hidoug to local 
breeds, the at'ore-descrihed rites are geiientlly ptn'rormed inside 
the village-temple. But wfien the cow or her progenitor 
has been imported, a cairn of stones is erected to represent 
her protecting godling. Thereafter the goat is sacrificed, 
and the votive offerings are presented to his deityship. 
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In those cases where the local temple is si fnated at a 
distance,, the ofEex’ings are poured over the liorns of the cow 
herself. This procedure is always resorted to in tho.se case.s 
where, though the cow is known to belong to a foreign breed, 
all knowledge of her protecting godliiig has been forgotten. 

The ceremonies performed in Chamba in conneciion with 
the propitiation of the cow-protecting godiing are pretty 
nearly the same as those observed elsewhere. Each cow 
has a protecting godiing which called her '•jalch ' The 
offerings are always presented to this godlini>-. But it is 
stated that the period of the prohibitory taboo against 
using the cow’s products may last from a few days to six 
months or more, not in accordance with t!ie godling’s dispen- 
sation, but at the sweet will and pleasure of the animal’s 
owner. During this period of prohibition, however long it 
may he, the owner or his family does not partake of or sell 
the products (including ‘ gM’’) of the cow, until the prescribed 
ceremonies have been performed and thereby the taboo has 
been put an end to.^ 

Now, I shall deal with the worship of the Earth-mother 
or Earth-goddess for ensuring the general welfare of cattle. 

In Greek mythology, Demeter (TeiTamater) — “ the fruitful 
soil ” — is the later name of the classic Earth-goddess Gaia ; 
and a pig used to be sacriticed for the purpose of propitiating 
her. 

In Hindu mythology, Prithivi, “the wide, extended 
world,” which in the Vedas, is personified as the mother of 
all things, appears to exercise a henelic<'nt influence upon 
cattle. I am inclined to think, on a c(msi(1 oration of the 
evidence embodied in the undermentioned ceremonies, that 
in India also, Prithivi or the Hindu Earth-goddess requires 
the sacrifice of a pig for propitiating her so that she might 
confer on cattle the boons of health and fecundity. I also 

^ fule tlj8 article etitlilccl ; ** Bimat aya FoUhre^ A Milk BupersHthn** at 6 of 
the 'Piofteer fAllalmlsad daily) for Saturday^ <Jaly 26th, 1913. • 
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tliiiik that from this idea has originated the Indian ceremony 
(if getting a pig gored to death by cattle, as in Ihnigal and 
biliar, and that of burying a pig up to its neck in the 
Marth and driving the cattle of the village over its head, 
which is ordinarily performed in connection with village- 
festivais in tln^ Telugu country. 

The ceremony as performed in Bengal is that, on the last 
day of the Bengali month of Kartika (October-November), 
the Goaliis or the cowdierds let loose a pig which a herd of 
cattle is goaded on to gore to death. When the jdg is killed 
by the bullocks and buffaloes, its carcase is given to the 
Dusadh menials of the village to eat, whilst the Goalas 
themselves do not partake of its meat.’ In Bihar, this aacri- 
ticial rite is known as the Qaidara ceremony of the Ahirs 
or the cowherd caste and is performed on the day next to 
the Diwali whicli comes oft’ on the fifteenth day in the dark 
fortnight of the Hindi month of Kilrtik (Oetober-November). 
In Bihar, liowever, the pig is not let loose ])ut is tethered to 
a stake driven in the ground, .so that it has no chance of 
escaping from the infuriated cattle. 

In the Telugu country in Southern India, whenever an 
epidemic of cattle-disea.se breaks out, a pig is buried up to 
its neck in the earth at the boundary of the village', and a 
pile of boiled rice is placed close to this spot. Thereafter all 
the cattle of the village are driven over the head of the 
half-buried pig. But, in the village of Gudivada in the 
Telugu country, nothing is sprinkled on the cattle as they 
pass trampling upon the pig, as it is customary to do in other 
localities in the same part of Southern India." 

Bishop Whitehead of Madras has, however, described 
another instance of the custom of burning pigs as follows : — 

* Cvimkv^B /Ift Intrmhff'tifjn to the Popuim' ihltidm (tint yrdklnre t*/ •. { Ailolihbfu! 
IcIitioB of 1894 piigG 377* 

s BnUetid: thv 3!n€lmB Oovernmant Mnmu-m (Ahfhropaioyy), Vyl. 
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“Since writing this account of the ceremony, I have 
come across another instance of pig-burning in the K'-urnool 
district. While I was on tour there in March last, an old 
man described to me the accoirnt he had received from bis 
‘ forefathers ’ of the ceremonies observed when founding a 
new village. An auspicious site is selected and an auspicious 
day, and then in the centre of the, site is dug a large hole in 
which are placed different kinds of grain, small pieces of the 
five metals, silver, copper, iron and lead, and a large stone 
called Boddurayee (i.e., navel-stone), standing about three- 
and-a-half feet above the ground, very like the ordinary 
boundary-stones seen in the fields. And then, at the entrance 
of the milage, in the centre of the main street, lohere most of 
the cattle pass in and out on their way to arndfrom the fields, 
they dig another hole and bury a pjig alive * * * The 

pig may be buried at the entrance to the village as the emblem' 
of fertility and strength to secure the prosperity of the 
agricultural community, the fertility of the fields and the health 
and fecundity of the cattle 

Gn a careful study of the aforementioned ceremonial 
rites, I find that, in the two ceremonies from Southern India, 
the act of burying the pig in the earth syinbolisjes the fact of 
its being placed as an offering before the Earth-goddess ; while 
the fact of its being trampled to death by the cattle symbolizes 
the fact of its being saorificially killed. In the ceremony 
from Bihar, the act of tethering the pig to a stake driven 
into the ground symbolically represents the fact of its being 
laid as an offering before Prithivi, the Earth-goddess ; while 
the fact of its being gored to death represents the act of 
saorificially slaying it. In the ceremony from Bengal, the 
act of presenting the pig by way of offering to Dharitri, the 
the Earth-mother, is simply represented by letting it loose ; 
while the act of saorificially killing it is represented by th^ 
fact of its being gored to death by the cattle. 

^ Op. Cli,, p, 186 . 
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W{^ have <!om(5 across one instance in which the assistance 
of A^ni th(^ Fire-fiod is invoked for the purposi' of “hurning' 
and dispelling evil spirits and hostiles magic ” from ent tie, 
that is to say, for ensuring the general welfare <jf these heasts. 
Tin? same idea is evpressed in a saying whieli is current in tlu^ 
“farthest Ifehrides” to the jjorth of Scotland, and nhich runs 
to the effect that “ no evil comes from fire.” This custom 
prevails in the island of Man in the vicinity of England, 
where the Manx dealers in cattle cause their animals to pass 
through fire on iMay-day, so tliat they might get singed by 
the fire a little and thereby be preserved from harm.' 

In the Bombay Presidency, all domestic animals are 
worshipped on the first day of the month of Margashirsh 
(Novemher-Becember). On which days all the heasts are 
bathed with hot water and dyed with red paints. Then a 
lighted lamp is waved before their faces, fliey are also 
fed with dainty food as it is considered to be their gold day. 

In the Konkah also, which is a district of the some 
presidency cattle are worshipped on the first day of Kfirtika 
md are made to pass over a fare. This is a.ssuredly done 
under the idea that the contact with fire will drive away 
all evil influences or deseases from them. 

The folklore of jBomhuy. By B. E. Enihoven C. I. Jk 
Printed at Oxford at the Ciarendon Press, 1924, page 221. 

This is closely similar to the ancient British custom 
according to which, in times of Epidemics, a “ nocd-fii!! ” 
was kindled, and both men and cattle were driven througli 
it as a protective against the attack of fhe diseu.se.- 

I am inclined to think that an idea closdy akin to the 
foregoing one, namely, that of a priest vicariously burning 
himself in order to burn away the sins cominitUal by and the 

' Crooko’s An hifroduc/ion to the PoptUaf Religion nml Folklure uf Ki.rthrrii httlin 
(Allaliabad Kdition of 1804), p. S77. 

“ The ChiUUioad of the Worlil, by K. Clodd, Xow Kdition, London, Aijicinilinii nrul 
Oo., Ud , 1914, p. ISO. 
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evils and misfortunes impending over, his disciples or clients, 
underlies the custom in accordance with which iwo Kherapat 
or Panda at Mathura walks through the Holi-fire or, at least, 
makes a pretence of passing through it.^ 

This conception of the Fire-god’s function has been pre- 
valent from Yedic times. For% in the Veda, it is stated that 
“ Agni drives away the goblins with his light and receives 
the epithet rakshokan, ‘ goblin-slayer.’ When kindled, he* 
consumes with iron teeth and scorches with heat the sorcerers 
as well as the goblins, protecting the sacrifice with keen glance. 
He knows the races of the sorcerers and destroys them.”^ 

I am also of opinion that the same idea that runs through 
the Man and Indian Customs likewise underlies the symboli- 
cal fire-ceremony 'svhich is performed at the Tibetan New 
Year Festival and which has been described by Dr. Sven 
Hedin as follows : — 

“At length, the lictors clear a space in the crowd below 
us, where a fire is lighted. Two monks step forward and 
hold a large sheet of paper horizontally over the fire at as 
great a height as possible; on this paper are written down all 
the evils from lohich protection is during the year noioconimen- 
cing, and all the afairs m which a triumph is hoped for over 
the designs and influence of wicked demons. The paper also 
represents the past year loith all its sufferings and all its 
sins. A lama walks up to the fire with a wand in one hand 
and a bowl in the other. He recites some formulae of 
incantation, performs all kinds of mystical hocus-pocus with 
bis arms, and tlirows the contents of the bowl, some inflamm- 
able snuff, into the flames, which blaze up brightly and 
consume in a moment the paper, the passing year with its sins, 
and all the power of the demons. All the spiectators rise and 
break out into prolonged shouts of rejoicing, for now evil is 

> Op. at., p. 890. ; 

= Vedic Mythology, by A. 4. MaoioneU, Strassburg, Verlag Von Karl J., Trabner, 
1897. p.96. 
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anished and eoei'y one may rest in peace. The last number 
of th(} days programme was a general dance of all the lamas 
in the courtyard. 

Section V. 

The Deified Ascetic Gorakshandth as a Protector 
of Qattle in Pdbnd. 

I shall now take up for discussion the worship of some 
deified saint or ascetic (classified under head iv) for the 
purpose of insuring the health and welfare of cattle. 

In this connection, it will not he out of place to mention 
here that, in Europe, the village-priest is employed to perform 
what is known as the ceremony of “blessing the cattle.” In 
Valais in Switzerland, during the spring, every year, the 
village-priest is employed by the heardsmen of the Alps to 
“bless the cattle.” {Vide the illustration entitled : “ Blessiny 
the Cattle, Sprinr/ Time, Valais ” at page 1116 of Vol. II of 
Mutchlusons’ Customs of the World.) The same ceremony is 
also performed in Italy.® 

This latter ceremony is perhaps identical with that which 
is celebrated at Rome on St. Anthony’s Bay on whieli oecasioti 
the cattle are .sprijikled with holy water and blessed by tin* 
priests. It is also referred to in the following verso : — 

“ Yet to me they seem’d eying, alack, and alas. 

"What’s all this white damask to daisies and grass ? 

There fhey’re* brought .to the Pope, and with, 

transport they’re kiss’d 
And receive eonseeration from Sauetity’s fist. 

* and -'Tfliat), by Sven iffidiB, In twn 

V^diiwes, LcHK'lonj llacinlilan arul Co.., Ltd.j 1909, ¥oi pp, 3i44'il5, 

* Crooke’s I-nimdmtioti to Populat Bekg km mid folklore of Nmihern 
(Edifeion ISO-I), p. 378. 

® Bapplemeni io the Qlomartj oj Indian Terns, by H. H. Elllofc, A^rii, p. 
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The idea underlying this ceremony of “ blessing the cattle ” 
appears to be that these animals may remain immune from 
diseases, the malignant influence of molestant spirits, and 
all other physical and moral evils, during the year to come. 
The same intention also appears to be present in the under- 
mentioned old English custom which has been described by 
Aubrey in his Remaines of Genti-lisme and Judaisme — 
“ In Somersetshire, where they wassaile (which is on, I think, 
Twelfe Eve) the ploughmen have Tweife cake, and they go 
into the ox-house to the cattle, and drink to the ox with the 
crumpled home that treads out the come.” 

With I’eference to the subject of worshipping ascetics and 
saints, I may state that, in India, some of these holy person- 
ages have been apotheotized and are regularly worshipped. To 
mention a remarkable instance, I may cite the case of the sage 
Vyasa, the reputed author of the famous Indian epic — the 
Mahabharata. He has been deified in Southern India and is 
worshipped there on the full-moon day in the Hindu month of 
Ashadlia which is called Adi in Tamil and which corresponds 
to the English months July-August. This deified sage is wor- 
shipped only by the Sannyasls and other persons who have 
renounced the world and its joys, with the object of securing 
the general welfare and prosperity of mankind at large.^ 

Then coming to Northern India, we find that, in the 
district of Pabna in Eastern Bengal, the village-folk believe 
that if the vrata or ceremonial worship of the godling Gorak- 
shadara or Gorakshonatha (who, as I shall presently show, is a 
deified ascetic) be performed on the first Sunday after the 
expiry of 30 days from the day on which a cow has given 
birth to a calf, the cow’s milk would increase and that no 
maliciously-disposed person would be able to do any harm to the 
cow and her calf by easting spells on them. 

i Orooko’s Inhrnlmtion to the Fopular Religton and PolUore of Norihem India 
(AlWmbacI lfllfcfoii of 1894 ), "p.'37a 

* South Indian FtMiintm, by P. Y. Jagsdisa Ayyar, Madras : HigginbotliaTOS, Ltd.j 
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The short procedure for performing this ceremonial 
worship may he described as follows : — 

The whole of one day’s yield of milk by the cow who has 
just calved, is heated over a fire and stirred with a ladle 
iinfcil it !s reduced into a mass of clotted cream. This clotted 
cream is then sweetened with sugar and made up into (a) 
figurines of the cow and her calf ; (6) ladtis (or cream- 
and-sugar halls) ; (c) SvasHkm (or sweetmeats shaped like 
lly-footed crosses) ; (<^) and the like. Thereafter in the even- 
ing of that day, these figurines and sweetmeats together with 
some offerings of kJiajas [(WTSfl), a kind of sweetmeat], and 
hatmas [(^?fT^) ox sugarwafers which have been previously 
dedicated to the god Hari (or Vishnu)] are presented 
by way of offering to the godling Gorakshadara or Goraksha- 
natha. 

When this vrata or ceremonial worship has been finished, 
one of the celehrant-boys dresses himself up in the garb of a 
cowherd, wraps up in a plantain-leaf the flowers and the blades 
of durbba-gxass that has been used in this worship, powdered 
rice, and the figures of the cow and her calf that have been 
fashioned out of the aforementioned clotted cream ; and there- 
after conceals the same on a corner of the cow-pen. 

Afterwards, other hoys of the celehrant-party, "who are 
of the same age as that of the one w'ho had rigged himself 
out as a cowherd-hoy, try to throw the latter into the same 
neighbouring sheet of water, and, in this way, cause him no 
end of trouble. As the result of their trying to throw him 
into deep water, a quarrel, sometimes even a hand-to-hand 
fight, ensues, so much so that elderly people have to inter- 
vene and separate the fighters. After the hand-to-hand 
fight is over, the undermentioned or folk-ballads,* 

of which the texts in DevanSgarl script and the tratislations 

^ The toxfcSj in Bongali clmracters, o£ these ; elgM. folk-ballads have !'»e» printed at 
pages 6I3-08 of the Bengali monthly magazine- Bruhmi {piiblished from Calcutta) far 
Krfcik 1320 B, O. (October^Noveinber 1922 A. 0.) 
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into English are published, for the first time, in the Appen- 
dix hereof, are chanted by one or two of the afore-mentioned 
boys, while the other boys respond to the bars of the ballads 
that have been sung by the former, by shouting out the 
chorus- word “ JSechha ” (^w)- 

Now the question arises : How has the godling Gorakh- 
natha or Gorakhdara been evolved ? 

In order to answer this question, we shall have to exa- 
mine the different legends that are current about the saint 
Gorakhnatha. (1) One of these runs to the effect that 
when the Paiidava King Yudhishthira’s brother Bhimsena 
was sent to the snowy Himalaya, he was so benumbed with 
the cold of that region that he lay upon the ground like 
one dead. But he was restored to vitality by the saint 
Gorkhnatha, and made King of one hundred and ten thou- 
sand hills, extending from the source of the Ganges to 
Bhutan. It is further stated that Bhimsena and Gorakh- 
natha introduced the sacrifice of buffaloes in lieu of that 
of human beings. In order to initiate this reform in the 
ritual of sacrifices, Bhimsena is said to have thrust some 
flesh down the saint’s throat. In consequence of this, 
both of them lost caste ; but they were subsequently deified.' 

(2) The second legend represents Gorakhnatha as a 
famous ascetic whose shrine is often found in North-Western 
India, associated with that of Narasinha or the Man-Lion 
Incarnation of Vishnu, and with that of Guga Pir or Lahir 
Pir “ the Saint Apparent ” who flourished about the middle 
of the 12th Century A. D. and who is said to have been 
a disciple of that famous saint.® 

(3) The third legend represents him as an ascetic named 
Gorakshanatha or Gorakhnatha who was born in a village 
in that part of North-Eastern India which is now known 

^ Oroo'ke*?; InfrGdmtimi to the Popular Peligion and FolMore of Mottfmrn tndia 
(Allahabad .Edition of 1804), p* 55* 

* Op, cit.f p. 133. 


as the United Provinces of Agm and Oudh. This village 
was subsequently named after him Gorakhpur. His father 
was a cowherd of great piety. Like other village-boys, he 
also used to tend cattle. One day, while he was grazing 
his herd of cows and buffaloes in. the forest, a very holy 
and pious Scmm/asi or ascetic appeared before him. Seeing 
this ascetic s noble bearing, the boy Gorakhnath bowed 
low 5 and, touching the former s feet with his head did 
obeisance to him. When the Scmnymi asked for some 
food from him, the latter drew some milk from one of his 
cows in a cup of sal-leaf and offered it to the former 
to drink. Quaffing it off, the ascetic became highly pleased 
with the hoy Gorakhnatha who, in his turn, was greatly 
delighted by keeping company with the former. 

Subsequently, when the 8antiyas% wanted to present the 
cowherd-boy with some gifts, the latter made up his mind to 
beg from him something that others did not possess. But, 
at last, being unable to decide what gift he should ask for, he 
requested the former to give him such a present as he might 
deem fit and proper. In reply to his request, the ascetic said : 
" You will certainly get the best of gifts. But you will have 
to wait one week for it.” Gorakhnatha having agreed to 
this condition, the Sannym vanished. 

With great pains and after a good deal of suffering, the 
boy Gorakhnatha tried to carry out the ascfdic’s behest, and, 
in this way, came to be looked upon as a lunatic by bis 
kinsmen and neighbours. 

On the sixth day, the Sminyasl reappeared and was 
greatly pleased to find that the cowherd-hoy had resolutely 
carried out his promise. Gorakhnatha’s relatives, with the 
palms of their hands joined together, entreated the ascetic to 
cure the boy of his malady. Having consented to do this, 
he said to them : “When the boy will recover from his 
malady, you will have to give him up to me, so that he may 
he enabled to lead the life of a sadhuf 
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At the time when this incident occurred, men, who had 
4 or 6 sons, readily permitted one of these latter to become a 
sannyaM. In compliance with this custom, Gorakhnatha’s 
parents made over their son to the ascetic’s care. 

Thereafter, Gorakhnatha recovered from his malady and 
remained, for some time, with his parents. But, subsequently, 
he left his paternal home in the company of this Sannyasl. 
Afterwards he was initiated by the ascetic and began to 
perform austere penances with the greatest of devotion. In 
a short time, he acquired great reputation for sanctity and 
piety and was, ultimately, venerated as a great and mighty 
sadhu. 

On a careful study of the three foregoing legends, T am 
of opinion that the godling Gorakshadara or Gorakshnatha 
of Pabna in Eastern Bengal is a deification of the famous 
ascetic of that name who was born at Gorakshpur in the U.P,, 
and that this deity’s reputation as the guardian-spirit of 
milch-cattle has been derived from the fact that his antetype 
Gorakshanatha of Gorakhpur — ^was the son of a pious cowherd 
and, as such, must have had great affection for, and solicitude 
for the welfare of, cattle in general. As, from the remotest 
times, there must have existed, by way of North Bihar, 
Purneah and Malda, considerable intercourse between the 
people of Eastern Bengal and those of the Eastern parts of 
the U. P. which are conterminous with North Bihar, the cult 
of Gorakshadara or Gorakshanatha, which is prevalent in the 
districts of Pabna in Eastern Bengal and of Murshidabad in 
North-western Bengal, must have been derived from 
immigrants from the U. P. 

Then, on a study of the ritual connected with the worship 
of the godling Gorakshanatha, I have come across the under- 
mentioned noteworthy features thereof ; — 

{a) The making of sweet-meats and the figurines of a 
cow and her calf from the clotted cream prepared with the 
milk of the cow who has calved and for whose welfare the 
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worship is bein^ perfctrrned ; and the offering of these sweet- 
mesits and figurines to the godliug for his propitiation. 

(b) The wrapping-up, in a plantain-leaf, flowers, tlie 
blades of durblm-'^i'ti'ss and the figurines of the cow and the 
calf, that have been used in the pujd, and the concealment of 
this package in a corner of the cow-pen. 

(c) The hand-to-hand fight between the boy who rigs 
himself out as a cowherd, and the other plays of the party, 
after the worship has been finished. 

With reference to the point (a) supra, I may state that 
milk is one of the most valuable products of the cow, and 
that nothing is better calculated to propitiate the godling 
than an ofi'ering of this most valuable product of the animal 
for ensuring whose welfare the puja is being celebrated. 
The intention underlying the offering of the figurines of the 
cow and the calf appears to be that the beasts themselves, for 
whose welfare the worship is being performed, are being 
symbolically sacrificed to the deity. 

Referring to the afore-mentioned feature (5), I may say 
that the spirit of the godling Gorakshanatha has entered into 
the flowers, the durbba'gvms, and the figurines of cl otted 
cream that have been used in his pujd. By concealing the 
package containing the afore-mentioned pS/d-offerings in a 
corner of the cow-pen, the spirit of the godling is, as it were, 
installed in the cattle-shed so that, by remaining in contact 
with the milch-cattle, the deity may exercise his beneficent 
influence upon them. 

The Bengali practice of concealing the package of pu-Jd' 
offerings in a corner of the cow-pen has a curious parallel in 
the aforedescrihed rite, as practised in Westphalia and Dale- 
earlia in Europe, of sticking up the branch of the mountain ash 
or rowan-tree with •which the milch-cattle have been beaten, 
on the top of the cow-pen or upon a haystack. 

The same idea also appears to underlie the under-described 
ceremony which is celebrated, in Hoshangahad in the Central 
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Provinces of India, for ensuring the general welfare of 
cattle:— Everybody remains awake throughout the night. 
The cowherds band themselves together and go about singing 
and begging for alms, and thereby prevent the cattle from 
going to sleep. When the day dawns, they stamp the white- 
skinned cattle with the hand deeped in yellow dye, and the 
red-skinned ones with the hand daubed with white paint. 
Then they tie strings of cowry-shells or peacock-feathers 
on the horns of their animals. Similarly, on the occasion 
of the 0-opastaml festival which is held on the 8th day in 
the bright fortnight of the Hindi month of Kartih (October- 
November) as well as on the Oodhuna {Govardhona) festival 
which comes off on the day next following the Diioall, 
garlands are hung from the necks of cow^s ; their horns, 
hoofs and bodies are painted ; and thereafter obeisance is 
made to them.^ 

Thereafter the cattle are driven out of the cowpen with 
loud whoops or yells. As the last animal passes out of the 
doorway of the cattle-pen, a cowherd standing there throws 
an earthen- ware pitcher on the back of this beast and thereby 
breaks it into bits. The neck of this broken pitcher is 
subsequently placed upon the gateway which leads into the 
cow-house, in the belief that it would preserve the cattle 
from the evil eye. In the aftei’-noon, all the cattle are 
massed together in one place where the Parihar priest 
sprinkles them with holy water, in consequence of which, 
they will be immune from all sorts of evils.^ 

In Hindu ritual the earthenware pitcher always repre- 
sents the deity at whose worship it is used. I am, therefore, of 
opinion that the earthenware pitcher in the aforedescribed 
ceremony represents the protecting godling of cattle, that, by 
smashing it on the back of the last animal of the herd, the 


^ Siipplemcnt to the Glossary of Indian TermSj By H. M, Blliofc, Agra, 1846, p, 86 L , 

^ Orooke*s Introdmtion to the Popular Religion, and Folklore of Northern . 
(Allaliabad Edition of 1894), pp. 376-377. 
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"odling is placed in contact ‘with all tbe beasts, and that, by 
snbsoquently placing tlie neck of the broken pitcher upon the 
gateway of tbe cow-lionse, the deity is permanently installed 
tlnn'oin so that, by coming into contact with the cattle pass- 
ing underneath, he may exercise his beneficent influence upon 
them. 

The vsprinkling by the Parihar priest of holy water upon 
the massed herds of cattle has an exact analogue in the Swiss 
and Italian rites of “ blessing the cattle ” which have been 
described supra. 

As regards the point (c) mentioned mpra, I am inclined 
to think that the hoy who rigs himself out as a cowherd re- 
presents the godling Goraksbaniltha the protecting deity of 
the cows; wdiile the other hoys of the party represent the 
malevolent spirits, who are ever on the look-out for working 
harm to the milch-cattle. The hand-to-hand fight symbolizes 
the fact that the maleficent spirits always try to get the better 
of the guardian-spirit of the milch-cattle, but that they are 
unable to do so, the struggle resulting in the victory of the 
deity over the powders of evil. 

I shall now deal with the characteristic features of each 
of the eight folk-ballads published herein below. 

The first ballad sets forth a simple invocation addressed 
to the godling Gorakshanatha, as also to the thirty (? thirty- 
three) millions of deities in the Hindu Pantheon. 

In the second ballad the worshipper describes his own 
insignificance and expresses his inability to appreciate the 
godling Gorakshanatha’s glory and greatness. 

The third folk-ballad is a curious medley. In it, tlie 
cowhei'ds are, first of all, called upon to invoke certain deities. 
In the next place, the worshipper describes therein the pur- 
chase, by himself, of a cow of the variety named Kabila siri 
who possesses the strange attributes of not yielding any milk 
whenever she is milked by a maternal uncle (i.e,, a mother’s 
brother) and of giving an abundant supply of it whenever she 
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is milked by a sister’s son. Perhaps thirs refers to some local 
belief of which I am not aware. 

The fourth ballad embodies an exhortation to the cow- 
herds to betake themselves to the eultivation of the jute- 
plant the tender tops of which will supply them with a 
delicious pot-herb for eating, and the stalks of which, when 
properly steeped in water and then dried in the sun, will 
furnish them with the fibre known as jute with which the 
strong ropes for tethering cattle are made. 

In the fifth ballad, the worshipper describes how he arms 
himself with a bamboo-lathi, takes his cattle to the pasturage 
for the purpose of grazing them therein, and thereafter 
brings them back home safe and sound. 

The sixth folk-ballad describes the two-fold functions of 
the deity Gorakshanatha, firstly, that of giving his worshipper 
paddy-crops ; and, secondly, that of protecting his votai’ies’ 
cattle. Now that the worshipper’s cattle are away from the 
cattle-pen and have gone out to graze, the godling is off his 
duty as a cattle-protector and is, therefore, being invoked to 
utilize his off-time by playing the r61e of a giver of paddy- 
crops, that is to say, by supplying his worshipper with a 
bumper crop of paddy. 

The seventh folk-ballad embodies an exhortation to 
the cowherds to worship the godling Gorakshanatha every 
year. 

The eighth folk-ballad is another curious medley. In 
the first portion thereof the acquisition, by a woman, of a cow 
named Kabilasa is described. It is further stated that this 
cow, after the expiry of the usual period of gestation, gave 
birth to a calf. Thereafter, a milkman is employed to milk 
her. While milking her, he dishonestly misappropriates a 
large quantity of the milk yielded by her, falsely accuses 
the cow of stealing her own milk, and then beats 
her. Thereafter he began to mix water with the cow’s 
milk, for which nefarious act he is punished by being 
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metaBiorphosed into a skylark which always cries for rain 
water. 

The content of that portion of tliis ballad which 
commences from line 38 and ends with line 51, seems to have 
no connection with that of the preceding part, as also with 
that of the lines 62-57. 

Mention is made, in this ballad, of the two underdes- 
cribed interesting items of folklore. In line 19, the milkmen 
is described as offering the first stream of the cow’s milk to 
the Barth mother. This custom is also prevalent in other 
parts of India. In the Panjab, when a cow or she-biiffalo is 
the first bought, or when she is milked, for the first time, after 
calving, the first five streams of milk drawn from her are 
allowed to fall down upon the ground by way of offering to 
the Earth-mother. On subsequent occasions of milking her, 
the first stream of milk is dealt with in the same way.^ 
Acting on the same principle, the mighty Kublai Khan of 
Bar Cathay used to sprinkle the milk of his mares upon 
the ground.'^ 

It is stated that even at the present day, in some parts of 
England, when a cow is milked some drops of the milk are 
spilt on the ground. It is conjectured that this practice is, 
most likely, a survival of the ancient custom of making 
sacrificial offerings to the Earth-mother.'’ 

Then again, in my translation of lores 5f> and 57 of this 
folk-hallad, I have stated that, for transgressing the condition 
attached to the boon granted by the godling Ccvakshanatha, 
namely, that the milkman should .supply his customers with 
pure and unadulterated milk, the latter was punished by 
being raetamoppho.sed after his death into a skylark which 

* * OtooWs An IniradtivAiou ta the: Papiilaf -Belighn- . and WdUiwe nf N'miheni imlm. 

(Allahabad Ediiioit of 1894), p. 14. ■■■ *,, ■ 

* p. 14. 

» Clodtrs The Childhood oj the WorUt (New Edkioa of 1914), p. 
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always cried for a drop of rain water. Now this statement 
of mine is based on the undermentioned folk-tale which is 
current in some parts of Bengal : — 

A milkman used to adulterate milk with water and to 
sell this mixture to his customers at an exorbitant price. 
In this way, he amassed great wealth. When he died, his 
ghost was brought for trial before Yama, the god of death, who 
accused him of having acquired his immense wealth by 
dishonest means and threatened him with condign punishihent 
for his sinful conduct. The milkman falsely protested his own 
innocence wdiich lying statement angered the God of death 
all the more. Thereupon the latter confronted him with the 
ghosts of all those deceased customers to whom he, during 
his lifetisne, had sold adulterated milk, and who strongly and 
in no measured terms testified against him. In this way, the 
milkman’s guilt was proved to the very hilt. 

Thereupon Yama pronounced this stern sentence against 
the sinful and guilty milkman During your lifetime, you 
mixed much water with the milk which you sold to your 
customers, and which you dishonestly palmed off on them 
as an unadulterated article. You have thereby committed 
great sin and, therefore, richly deserve the condign punish- 
ment which I am about to mete out to you. When you 
will be reborn, you will get only very little water to 
drink, and that little only at one time of the year. 
You will not be able to quench your thiust from such 
large sheets of water as tanks or streams, nor will you be 
able to do so during any other seasons of the year except 
the rainy one. You will get only rain-drops to drink, and 
that only dui’ing the rainy season. You will have to fly about 
in the sky, crying : Fatik jala,fatik jala” (that is to say 
“ 0 for a drop of pellucid water [ O for a drop of pellucid 
water ! ”) 

In this way, the sinful milkman metamorphosed into a 
skylark 'ohataka’ which flies about in the sky, crying Fatik 
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jal(t,f<xtikja,l(i ” (or “ 0 for a drop of pellucid water ! O for 
a drop of pellucid water ! ”) ^ 

111 this connection it will not be out of place to mention 
liere that the godling Gorakhnatha or Gorakshanatha is also 
worshipped in the district of Murshidabad in North-western 
Bengal in order that he might protect cattle from all 
sorts of evil. 

Section VI. 

The Deified Ascetic Gorakshanatha, the Deities Krishna 
and Satya Ndrayana and other Oodlings as 
Protectors of Cattle in 3 Itirshiddbad. 

In the next place, the deities Krishna and Satya Nftra- 
yapa are also worshipped in the same district for the same 
purpose. It is quite in accordance with the fitness of tilings 
that the “ herdsman god ” Govinda or Gopala or Krishna 
should be adored and prayed-to in order that he may preseiu’e 
cattle from all kinds of harm. That the deity Satya NTira- 
yapa whose wor.ship is so popular thi'oiighout Northern 
India, should also be worshipped for this very purpo.‘i<>, seems 
somewhat curious. It is further stated that, after the 
respective pTiJd of these two deities has been finished, ihe 
holy water consecrated to them during the worsliipis .sfn'inkh'd 
upon the cattle-pen in order to keep ofi’ all evil frmn the 
beasts living therein. The root-idea undindying tills pract ice, 
which is similar to the aforedesoribed custom of spriniding 
holy water upon cattle by the Pope on St. Anthony’s Day 
at Rome, as also to that of sprinkling sacred water upon 
these beasts by the Parihar priest at Iloshangahad in the 
Central Provinces of India, is that the spirits of i ho deities 
have entered into the water, that, by the sprinkling thereof 
upon the cattle-pen, these spirits are placed in coni. act with 

' the Bt'ngftH niouthly niagasiinB Pi-2f)rt«T (publishoit from Ciileattft) for BtiiSiIni 

1319 B. S. (Augttsfc-Soptcmber 1922 A. D.), pp. 707 708. 
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the cattle, and that, by being so placed, they are enabled to 
protect these animals from all kinds of harm. 

It is further stated that another godling named Bangsana 
is also worshipped in the district of Murshidabad for ensuring 
the general welfare of cattle. The name of this deity is not 
mentioned either in the Vedas or the Puranas. I am 
therefore, inclined to think that he is some non-Aryan 
godling whose cult has, most likely, been borrowed from 
an aboriginal tribe and absoi’bed into Hinduism. With 
reference to this godling. Major J. H. Tull Walsh, I.M.S., says : 
“ Cowherds and milkmen pay special attention to Bangsana but 
the village gods are expected to protect the village herds.” 

Then again, we come across a deification of another 
hero of the Mahabharata, namely, of Arjuna the brother 
of the Pandava King Yudhisthira who, in addition to being 
an unerring marksman and a famous warrior, is also 
believed by the cowherds and milkmen of the district of 
Murshidabad to play the role of a protector of cattle. 
Under the influence of this belief, they hang up in the 
cattle-pen a piece of paper inscribed with the name of Arjuna 
as a talisman to keep off all sorts of evil from the cattle. 

In some other localities in the district of Murshidabad, 
where the practice of shoeing bullocks is prevalent, some 
of the nails used for shoeing them have the efficacy of 
charms, in as much as the ojh^ or village- exerciser recites 
some incantations over them.* 

In some parts of the district of Dinajpur in Northern 
Bengal, and especially in the w'estern part of the Sadar 
Sub-division thereof, the agriculturists worship a genius loci or 
local godling named Kandi who is the protector of cattle 
and has also control over the diseases which afflict them.® 

^ A Bisf'Ory u/ Mwshkiabad Dihirict (Bengal}. By Major J. H. Tull Walsit, I- M. S,, 
F, H. S. %>nc!on : Jarroid and Sons. 1902. ,pp, 89-90, 

Vide my article on The Village-BeUiea of Northern Bengal in The Bmdmtan Revietu 
(published from Oalcutfca) for Febraarj 1922, p, iS3, 
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%\ ^TTP!rr(fw), 

5^ I ^ ), 

^ I w ( fw ), ^Tii ( fw ) !' 

8 t wit ( w ), STl?.%^ mt ( f !■ ), 

% I flriF ( §w ) 

^1 pr tng ( ) II 

Translcition. 

I. 

1 . Mmm rmia fheclicliaj , dem ra.nA fheclicha). 

2, S. As the vesulfc of the boon granted by the deity 
{heohcha), in the house of (the goddess) Lakshin!, (th<! goddess) 
Lakshmi walks about {hecJicha) ; Jjnksnil rai/a (hmlwhaj} 

4, 5 and 6. By my {i.e., the worshipper’s) favour 
{hf'CJwhcd), along with {lit., by the side of) (the deity) Goraksha 
{hechoha), thirty millions of deities {hechcha), receive (oiferings 
of) flowers (and) (holy) water {heohcha). 

/ ***'■ V 

M WTFT !?T^ ( W ) 

\ 1 ffm ( fw ) 

8 1 wvmizt (f^X 

* I, Jim neither able to make out the meanint^ of the vnmig in tho fh'Ht line, tior to 
find rmfc the beailiig which IlnCH I, 2 and S of this foik-aoag have on tjie tH)!u;md. «if ihti 
ronmining three lines hereof* 

® ’The word heclwha used in this and the lellowing... folk-songs aitpears tu ho u rborii^ 
word and has no meaning. 
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4 I m^r ^insr ( fw ), 

'S I f w ) 

I 1%f% ( fw ) I 

Translation. 

II. 

1, 2, 3 and 4. (We), seven (and) five cow-hevds {heohcha), 

having cleared a plot of land {lit., by digging out the earth) 
(JiecJicha), established thereupon {heohcha) a market for the 
sale of betel-leaves {heohcha). 

6 and 6. (My) felloAV-brother Barai or the seller of betel- 
leaves supplies betel-leaves to my (deity) Goraksha {heohcha). 

7 and 8. (O my deity Goraksha) ! how shall I be able 

to appreciate {lit., recognise) thy greatness {lit., glory) 
{heohcha) ? 


\ 1 

W mf 



1 

TTOT ( fw ) 1 

■ 

) II 

^ 1 

(w) 1 


f (fW) II 

8 1 


1 


a. 1 

*11? (fw) 



^ 1 




'S 1 

Wf t% ( fw)— 

=tTi%- (f^) II 

c 1 

iiTin ) 


=^t(w)i 

A 1 

^?TTt (fw) 

WTff lit (fw) II 

1 

^ iTT? 1 



Translation. 

III. 

1 and 2. All (ye) brother— (cow-herds) (named) Subala 
(and the like) ! bawl out (the words of invocation) : Sana, 
ratjM {heohcha ) ; deva raipa, {hechchaj 
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!', 5 and G. In order to gratify my desire (for a cow), 
I liave purchased a cow (of the variety called) Kabila siH 1)y 
oiforing (a price of) nine budis of Cowry-shells (wdiich 
quantity of cowry-shells is the proper offering) to the deity 
(Goraksha). 

7, 8 and J). (Question ): — Does (the cow purchased by 
you) yield milk ? 

(Beph/) : — (Yes), she yields earthen-pipkinfuls of milk. 
If (my) mother’s brother goes to milk her, she shies and gets 
restive (and does not allow herself to be milked). (But) if 
(my) sister’s son goes to milk her, (she yields) an earthen- 
pipkinful (of milk). 

10. All (ye) brother-(cowherds) (named) Subala (and 
the like) ! bawl out (the words of invocation). “ \Bana, 
rmm * deva rmm (hechcha)']” 

lirT% ( fir ) tn^ tfsT ( ) II 

’5n»nwrat(f^) ^fT^WTQIT (fir); 

inff ( f^ ) irt ( fw ) I 
«r% ( f^ ) ( fw ), 

""N \ \ ^ 

WTsr ^3r ( w ) i 

^ { fw) ITWT ( fw ) 1 

f!Tt IFTTirTW(fW) ( =fW) H 

( f^) f *5 f g-} j 

/ *N \ ^ /■ X 

jpf laiw ( Wl ( fW ) H 

Tramlation. 

IV. 

1. O brother-(cowherd) ! hear my (following) w'ords : — 

2,3,4,6,6,7,8,9,10 and 11. “In (the months of) 
Ohaitra (March-April) and Baisakha (April-May), sow 
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jute-plants. If you sow jute-plants, you will become pros- 
perous.^ You should eat the (tender) tops (of the jute-plants), 
throw away the root-portions (thereof), and steep the middle-, 
portions (thereof) in water. By steeping (the middle portions 
thereof) in water, (they) will become soft.^ (that is to say, 
the fibrous coverings of the jute-stalks will become soft and 
easily separable from the woody portions of the said stalks). 
Accompanied by (your) youngsters, (you) should wash in 
water the fibrous coverings and dry the same in the sun. 
With the dried Jute-fibres, you will be able to make ropes 
for tethering the cattle with. The jute-plants say: ‘We are 
very strong {lit., great heroes) (for we) are able to tether cattle 
{lit., the binding, of cattle has become secure.)’ {HeGhoha). 

\ I WTO wiir ^ 

^ I Wtt'C 5R? ( f W ) IsTTW ilTW ( W) I 
^ I ( tw ) ( fw) I 

a I wiar ( fw) ( fw > i 

a, I WWTtSlTOTSfT (fw) aflfri XFTMTOIT (fw) 

^ I (fw) 5!f%- ^STTSrr ( fw ) 

'S I srff ( fw ) ^ ( fw), 

c: l JTO ( tw) ^ (fw ) I 

£. I WWT^ WET ( f W ) 

1° I ^5TWiET(fw)i 

Translation. 

V. 

1 . Asa bansa.^ 

2. The bamboo develops new' shoots {lit., is born) in (the 
month of) Baisakha (April-May). 

‘ The meaning of the word ‘ BMbhara ’ ( ttiVR ) “sotl line 3 of this folk-song is 
unknown to me. I have, therefore, conjeotnrally translated it into ‘ become frosperous.’ 

= The meaning of the word Kaye ’ ( ^ ) used in line 6 hereof is also obscure. I hare, 
therefore, conjecturally translated it into ‘ become soft.' 

» The meaning of the words ‘ Aaa bama’ ( ^st 4ia( ) » obscure. ,, I .hare, therefore, 
nofc been able to trauilat© them, ' ■ » 
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3 and 4. Having dedicated a bill-hook to (my deity) 
Gorakshaniitha, I cut a bamboo (with the said bill-hook) (for 
the purpose of making it into a lathi wherewith to inflict) 
wmunds upon thieves and robbers. 

5, (5 and 7. Having thrown away the top and root-por- 
tions of the bamboo, I have made the middle portion (thereof) 
into a beautiful {lU., golden) lathi (for my own use). 

8, 9 and 10. (Having got this lathi) by the blessing {lit., 
merit) of (my deity) Gorakshanatha, I took {lit., un tethered) 
my cattle (to the pasturage for the purpose of grazing them). 
My cattle have come (to the pasturage) after breaking 
through a tangle of matted creepers^ and throny jungle-plants. 
{Hechcha). - — — . 

\\ snfT ( iw ) I 

? I ( W ) SIT^-T ( ) I 

8 1 tlTfT (w) II 

^1 f^W*TTfT(w)l 

^ I m ( fw ) TJTfT ( f^) II 

'SI '^51 ^’^ ( 5fnfT (f^) I 
r CfTfT ( fw ) H 

£.1 (fw) STTfT ( ) I 

I IW WT ( tW ) II 

Translation. 

vr. , 

1. (0 my deity Gorakshanatha) ! give (us) paddy- (ci’ops) 
which are tall and w^ave to and fro (when agitated by the 
wind). 

2. (My) cattle have gone (to graze at a place called) 
Purbhapada. 

* Tli0 meaning of the words *Sixla Jap * ■ ( )' Is' insknown to mt. i have, 

therefore, conjeoturally translated them Into * a ta-ngle-ofmaiM creepers* 
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3, (O my deity Gorakshanatha) ! give (us) paddy-(crops) 
which are tall and wave to and fro (when agitated by the 
wind). 

4i. (My) cattle have gone (to graze at a place called) 

Dakshinapada. 

5. (O my deity Gorakshanatha) ! give (us) paddy-(crops) 
which are tall and wave to and fro (when agitated by the 
wind). 

6. (My) cattle have gone (to graze at a place called) 

Paschimapada. 

7. (O my deity Gorakshanatha) ! give (us) paddy-(crops) 
which are tall and wave to and fro (when agitated by the 
wind). 

8. (My) cattle have gone (to graze at a place called) 

Uttarapada. 

9. (0 my deity Gorakshanatha) ! give (us) paddy- (crops) 
which are tall and wave to and fro (when agitated by the wind). 

10. (My cattle) have returned after grazing at several 
places {lit., Paias or quarters). {Hechcha). 

W STTfST Affair (fir) 

ffgwifKCfw) mmiEiTw (fw) 

^1 (f^) tir (fw) ii 

Translation. 

VII. 

1. Jciitha hagira [liechchd) chika digala {Jiechoha). 

2. Digidya nadir a ( hechcha) pathalyd khetd {hechcha). 

3. (O brother- cowherds) ! worship {lit., serve) (the 
deity) Gorakshanatha every year. 

l\ (#fw) I 

R I f sr lut srrlt *TTff ( fw ) h 

^ The meaning of the first and second lines of this folk-song is nninfcelligible to me. 
have, therefore, transliterated them in Roman chftrriotftrs onlv*^ 
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(i^ f^) ^ ( 1^) I 

8 I TOfl^T ^X ( W) II 

li, I < # f W ) ^TfTT^ ( f W ) 1 

A I ifir^ mfk ( w) ii 

'Q I ( ^ tw ) 5 j’% f^§r (fw) i 

c I ^jf 1k^ ?7€t ^TTfira ( W ) II 

£.1 (^fst)^f{T«-^3trf^»n«teTflgT?i(w) 1 
1° I mt 2iTJr ( w) I! 

U I ( ^ fw) iTW ^ t, (%w ) 

I ^ITT -^olw «T5r-WT3r %WT ¥raic[ !TT^ ( W ) II 
Ul f^) WWT »TWt3T 'fTJI^TSr (W) 1 
^8 I 1W% »?fT*lff gtSf (fw) 11 

U1 (^fw)’TT?^£rT2r*ThrMTWTf 1%2fT5T(fW) I 
\i I 3TT^*T^T ^T% (TT ^^ITTST ( W ) II 

^'3 1 ( ^ fw ) tngi: iIt^ ^flr f%2n (fw ) i 
\ ^*IT ’qflt t Tt ^Tf%2IT ( fw ) II 
^£. I ( ^ fw ) iran^K ^ T ^irrifiTi f^T ( fir ) i 
i wTt'c % msrrwT ( ) ii 
( ^ 2rf% ^?T ¥??■ ( fw) I 

siR I 'gttr tg wtsu^t ) ii 

I (#f^)’«rTtI5TP:^t^TO^T¥?:^W’ik (fw) I 
R8 I %CT ^ ^Iw trrar 1TR ^ ( fw ) II 

C'# ^rrir srrft iiif% ’’TTf^Rf (i^) I 

R4 i ^T #T3rc f^sr (f^) ii 

I ( ’ft ) ¥TOf%sT ^ral ^rc 3rt (f ^ ) I 

^c: j aft^rrii: m w*t ^ rtf^ (fif ) ii 
I ¥"% OT gf?T m (f¥) I 

I ('ftf¥) !fkTW¥rfTftiTTlt ^t¥MTO 
X\ I ?JK tflt ¥1% 21Wt II 

aa I r «ri^ Sa- > ifftEnrsT-arnl^ inft ^tri' «§ to ( ¥¥ ) I 
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I tTrc trT% % ¥1% I'Tf? (tw) H 

^8 1 ^TfW STTTt tg (f^ ) i 

I ?TK trr% % ’TT^f T %?rra ( f 5f ) li 

I ( f ^ ) srfsT^ ( fir ) 1 

3^ ! fTK tTT% % ^Tf I? ff H 5IW ( f W ) !! 

1 ( # f w ) mx ^x ¥Tl%~r It mvi ?tt^ ( tw ) ! 

^■L 1 ^Trr ^Tf «T¥T TO ^T ( f ^ ) i! 

80 1 (^ w ) fUT tii: It ^TiT mT rrr^T ( f w ) i 

8 \ I tirgiTf ^T ^TST %t TOT TOT ( fw ) If 

8si I ( ^ f w ) fU?: tr^ 5fTw fiT«; ( f w ) t 

8 1 I TOi^’f '^SrifsT^ It iTf fliT ( tif ) II 
88 i ( ^ f 5f ) rITT tJT WTfST^ It STTfT ffTT Wg'T ( f IT } 1 

8y> I ^^x WFsr 'Iti ^t ( f^ ) ii 
8^1 ( ^ 1 If ) <TTi: tpc ’?rT(W WT T?r|^ ( fw ) f 

8'3 I ^srisr grffg? It ftritsT It t ( fw ) n 
8^1 ( ^ f g ) fiTT ttt ^Tflrsr It to to 'Itff (f !■ ) i 
8<£i. I wt’Hjtt^t ’fffTt It ¥r»TT^ f Tf rlrff ( f si ) ii 
a.o I ( ^ fw) TO tff wte It sttw nxx ( f ^) i 
*i% 1 ’CTf-mf 'Itligt 'JJTTT ( f W ) II 

a,^ I ( 'It f 58-) isrnTTO ^rfe^rr ItJrr^f Trrtf Itwt ( f ^ ) i 
ail I TO TO ^Tfesrr JiTgfi?5rr g%i: iTfar ( f w ) ft 

3.8 1 (Itfw)ff ffiTtfsiaTlTOrr wffiT 2rc(fif) I 
'i'i\ »iiT it?: ^ TO ff %?: TO ( f w ) n 
a,4 i (Itfw)if ff*Tt%:?TkTW wfro^Cw) I 

I 31# TO ItTOT Iktf TO ( TO ) II 
ai^ 1 TO TO TOl^ (TO) 11 

Translaiiou. 

VIII. 

1. The cow, accompanied by her calf, has come. 
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2, 3 and -A. At this time, a girl {lit., woman), who had 
not completed her thirteenth year, began to worship {lit., 
serve) (the deity) Gorakshanatha, (and continued to worship 
him) for twelve years. (Having finished the worship), she 
obtained from {lit., at the feet of) the deity {}it., spiritual 
preceptor) (Gorakshanatha) the (prayed-for) boon. 

5, 6 and 7. (Then she began to invoke as follows) : — 
“O mother Bhagabati (that is to say, O mother cow) ! come 
to my house. I shall worship you by offering (you) flowers 
and (holy) water.” Then she, three times, called out : “0 
(cow named) Ivabilasa! O (cow named) Kabiiasa !” 

8. (Hearing these cries), (the cow named) Kabiiasa, who 
was in heaven, came down to the earth. 

9. (Then), after the expiry of ten months and ten days, 
the cow (named Kabiiasa) gave birth to a calf. 

10. 11 and 12. As soon as one month (from the date of 
calving) had expired, the mother (cow) began to live in one 
cow-pen {lAt., room) and the calf in another. (Owing to this 
housing), the mother (cow) could not see her calf {lit., young 
one) during the whole night. 

13 and 14. At the dawning of the day, the cow began 
to low (for her calf). (Hearing his mother’s lowing), the calf 
began to get thirsty for (his mother's) milk, and, (being unable 
to quench his thirst), began to roll to and fro upon the ground. 

15, 16, 17, 18, 19 and 20. The milkman, wdio wa.s a very 
tricky fellow, set about to milk the cow. Having tied the 
(cow’s) hind legs with a rope, and having tied the calf to (her) 
front legs, (and then) wetting her teats, he began to draw milk 
from (her) four teats. He gave the first stream of milk to 
the Earth-mother. Then he took the milk (himself), and, thus 
dishonestly,^ kept one earthen-pipkinful of milk (for himself). 

21 and 22. (The milkman is such a wicked fellow that) 
if the cow gives one stream of milk less, he strikes her fifty 

^ The iHoaniiig' of the wordn ^Mre to mnma ’ iHskiiown to me, I have, 
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blows {lit,, fisticuffs), saying: “The cow has stolen her 
milk.” 

23 and 24. (Receiving this scurvy treatment at the 
milkman’s hands), (the cow says to herself) : “ The milk 
belongs to me. (For keeping back part of my own milk), I 
am called a thief. (The milkman) strikes me on (my) ribs, 
saying ; “ The cow has stolen her milk.” 

25, 26, 27} 28 and 29. The milkman’s intelligent wife, 
in a fit of ill-temper, struck (the cow named) Kabilasa three 
blows with (her) broomstick, and said: “Though you feed 
upon (our) oil-cake and water the whole of the day (and 
though you live in our cow-pen), you do not fear us. In the 
evening, you (leave our cow-pen) and go elsewhere {lit., to the 
room of the temple) (in order to pass the night there). 

30 and 31. The milkman’s wife (subsequently) extended 
(her) cow-pen (and accommodated therein) many herds (of her 
kine). Along with these herds, the cow (named Kabilasa) and 
(her) calf were also accommodated therein. 

32. In the cow-pen, the milkman’s wife {lit., woman) 
wiped ^ (her) hands in (her) sari {lit., cloth). 

33, 34 and 35. Along with the (aforementioned) herds, 
the cow (named Kabilasa) (and her) calf remained for seven 
days. (While the cow and her calf were staying) in this 
cow-pen, the milkman’s wife {lit., woman) struck them slaps 
on (their) backs. (Smarting with the pain of these slaps), 
the cow (and her) calf lowed in great anguish.® 

36. (The milkman’s wife) distributed the dung (of the cow 
named Kabilasa and of her calf) on Tuesdays and Saturdays.® 

^ I am iisolinefl to tliink that the thirty-second line is a subsequent interpolation, for 
I canmot make out the reason why the milkman *s wife wiped her hands in her sari, 

® The meaning of the words ‘ Oaha4^ felaya * ( ) is unknown to me. I 

have, therefore* eoujecturally translated then into * towed in great anguishj 

^ I am inclined to think that the thirty-sixth line is a subsequent interpolation, for 
I cannot make out the reason why the amilkman’s wife distributed the dung of the cow 
and of her calf on Tuesdays and Saturdays. The Bengali womenfolk believed that it is 
unlucky to give cow’s dung to another person on a Tuesday or a Saturday, for doing so 
brings ill-luck and misfortiine to the owner of the cow. 
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37, Along with the (afore-mentioned) herds, the cow 
(and her) calf passed two-and-a half days. 

MS and 30. Then a woman {lit., daughter-in-law) named 
Sinl, rigging herself out in finery, extended the projecting 
eaves of (her) dilapidated hut {lit., house) on both sides 
(thereof) to a small length {lit., to the length of two feet. 

TO and 41. Then a woman (fi/., daughter-in-law) named 
Tara, rigging herself out in finery, took one winnowing-fan ful 
of paddy and went about from one quarter (of her village) 
to another. 

42 and 43. Then a woman {lit., daughter-in-law) named 
Atida, rigging herself out in finery, crossed fourteen canals. 

44 and 45. Then a woman {lit., daughter-in-law) named 
Ala, rigging herself out in finery, ate fourteen bunches of 
plantains, while she w'as (lying) idle in a state of sleepiness, 

46 and 47. Then a woman {I, it., daughter-in-law), rigging 
herself out in finery and putting a spot of vermilion on (her) 
forehead, sat down at the door of her hut and began to 
kill mice. 

48 and 49. Then a woman {lit., daughter-in-law) named 
Odi, rigging herself out in finery, began to run about at the 
time of taking (her) meal. 

60 and 61. Then a w'oman {lit., daughter-in-law) named 
lima, rigging herself out in finery, began to cook (her meal) 
in one apartment (of her hut) ; (but) the smoke (from her 
kitchen) (spread to and filled) fourteen other apartments (of 
her hut). 

52. The milkman cut down a mango-tree (and utilised 
the timber thereof) in building a lodging-house on the other 
hank (of a canal). 

63. The milkman cut down a palmyra-tree (and utilised 
the timber thereof) in making T a flute to be played upon by 
the mouth. 

- . ihiitk the word ^ Baloyu' .'is a misprint tot bmaya ( ). 1 

llawefor# traBskted ifc into * 
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54 and oo. iiom that day forth, the afore-mentioned 
milkman began to transgress (the condition attached to) the 
boon (granted by the deity Gorakshanatha), (namely, that the 
milkman should supply his customers with pure and unadul- 
terated milk) and began (to mix) two seers of water with one 
seer of milk, 

66 and 57 . hrom that day forth, the afore-mentioned 
milkman began to transgress (the eoadition attached to) the 
boon (granted by the deity Gorakshanatha), (namely, that 
the milkman should supply his customers with pure and 
unadulterated milk) ,• (and, for this transgression), the milkman 
is doomed to undergo in every one of his lives, the punish- 
ment meted out to him by the deity Gorakshanatha; (that is 
to say, for this transgression, the milkman is metamorphosed, 

after his death, into a sky-lark which always cries for rain- 
water).^ 

68. All (ye) brother (-cow herds) ! cry out : “Victory to 
Gorakshanatha.^ 


JPli© Htei’fil fcranslatioti of lino o of is : **In CFOiy otio of bia ijTTi-.rt m 

. cvei/ one or hig the milkman repays 

the debt d.,e to Gorakstuumtha. But this literal translation makes no sense in accordance 

with the content of the preceding lines. TW, therefore, translated this line in such a 

way as to make serisa m aoeordaoce with the content of the preceding lines' 

-“^l think the word ‘ ) is miatske tor ‘ saia gomhhera jaya ’ 

( iSfy ). 




ON TWO ACCUMULATION DEOLLS OE “THE 
PRAWN AND THE CROW TYPE.” 

By 

SAEATCHANDRA MITEA, M.A., B.L. 

A 

In a previous paper/ I have discussed the characteristics 
of the first variety or group of Accumulation Drolls or Cumu- 
lative Eolk -tales of “ The Old Woman and Tig Type’' and 
have published a new specimen thereof from Eastern 
Bengal. 

In the present paper, I shall deal with the interesting 
features of the second variety or group of Accumulation Drolls 
or Cumulative Eolk-taies of the afore-mentioned type, and 
publish, for the first time, the English translations of two 
new variants thereof which may be classified under this 
second group or variety. 

I have already fixed the story-radical of this second 
variety or group of Accumulation Drolls as follows ; — 

(1) The hero asks for assistance from some animal, inani- 
mate object or human being which or who agrees to help 
him provided he fulfils some condition. 

(2) He, in order to fulfil this condition, solicits assistance 
from another animal, inanimate object or human being which 
or loho also agrees to help Mm provided he fulfils some other 
condition. 

(3) In this way, he goes on making his requests for help; 
and, in the very same way as before, the animals, inanimate 
objects or human beings appealed to go on agreeing to help 

^ Ftde my paper “ On an Accumulation Droll from Eastern Bengal ” in The Journal of 
he Depart'ment of Letters of the University of Qalcutta, Yol. pp. 145-153, ^ 
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Mm provided he would ftiljil some other oondiUon prescribed 
by each of them. 

(4) Einajly, he attains his object or is killed.^ 

Under the afore-mentioned second group or variety, I 
classified four Accumulation Drolls or Cumulative Folk- tales 
which were known to folklorists up till that time (1901). 

As an additional specimen of the afore-mentioned second 
variety, I published, in my paper (referred to above) in The 
Journal of the Asiatio Sooiety of Bengal^ a new Cumulative 
Folk-tale which I had collected in Lower Bengal and which 
I named “ The Prawn mid the CroioT 

The main incidents of this new Bengali Accumulation 
Droll of the afore-mentioned second group or variety may be 
briefly described as follows : — 

(1) A female prawn was basking in the sun on the margin 
of a tank. 

(2) A hungry crow, happening to see the pi'awn, expressed 
a desire to eat her. Hearing this, she told the former to, first 
of all, wash his beak clean with Ganges-water, and that, if 
this wmuld be done, she would allow herself to be eaten by 
him. To this proposal of the prawn, the crow agreed. 

(3) Thereupon he went to the river Ganges, and asked 
for some w'ater from her for washing his beak with. Hearing 
this, the Ganges told him to, first of all, bring an earthen 
cup whereinto she would pour some water to enable him to 
wash his beak with. To this proposal of the river Ganges, 
the crow agreed. 

(4) Thereupon he went to a potter, and asked for an 
earthen cup from him, in which he might take some water 
from the river Ganges for washing his beak with. Hearing 
this, the latter told him to, first of all, bring him a deer’s horn 
by means of which he would dig out earth for making 

^ Wide my paper on “ Accttmtilaiim Droll and -'Bhyme from Bihar niih Eemarks on 
AciftimutaUon Drolls in The Journal of f he ABiatk Society of Bengal f VoK LXX, Part 11!^ 

1C5AI «« 
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the cup with. To this proposal of the potter, the crow 
agreed. 

(5) Thereupon he went to a deer, and asked him for one 
of his horns, which the potter wanted for digging out the 
earth with. Hearing this, the deer told him to, first of all, 
bring some grass for him to eat, so that, after eating it, he 
might give him the required horn. To this proposal of the 
deer, the crow agreed. 

(6) Thereupon he went to a grass-cutter, and asked for 
some grass from him to give to the deer to eat. Hearing this, 
the latter told him to, first of ail, bring a scythe for cutting 
the grass with. To this proposal of the grass-cutter, the crow 
agreed. 

(7) Thereupon he went to a black-smith, and asked for a 
scythe from him for giving to the grass-cutter. Hearing this, 
the latter told him to, first of all, bring some fire for melting 
the iron with, so that he might forge a scythe out of the 
molten iron. To this proposal of the black-smith, the crow 
agreed. 

(8) Thereupon he went to the fire, and asked for some 
fire from him for giving to the black-smith. Hearing this, 
the latter agreed to comply with the former’s request. 

But, as the crow went to take the fire, he got burnt and 
died, 

(9) To the afore-mentioned five specimens of the Accumu- 
lation Droll of the second variety, I would add the two under- 
mentioned new variants thereof, of which the first one appears 
to be from Lower Bengal, and the second from Eastern Bengal. 

The first of these new variants appears to be a Cumula- 
tive Eolk-rhyme which is crooned as a nursery-rhyme in the 
households of Lower Bengal, Even if it be the appeal (in a. 
metrical form) made to different human beings and beasts for 
assistance, which is recited by the hero of some hitherto- 
unpublished Cumulative Eolk-tale, I, for one, have not come 
across the whole text thereof. 
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H()W(?ver, I pulilisli herein below, for the first time, the 
text, in Devanagari script, and the English translation of this 
interesting Cumulative Folk-rhyme, of which the version, in 
Bengali characters, has been printed at page 72 of a book of 
Bengali nursery-rhymes and lullabies entitled : Kfmku mmiira 
Qhhada (or “ The Rhymes of the Jewel~lihe Baby ”) : — ' 


wm 1 

%. wf, It ? 

R. 3T’f ■grw ; 

wit It ^ ; 

8. wit ; 

%. ft j 

4- »TTf^ 3IW ; 

>0. WlW '?T?T — 

?lt WTIw WfT I 

TrAXSL ACTION. 

Aboict setting {a pot of) Bice {over the Fire) to cook. 

1. (0) brother house-holder! Will (you give me) 

fire? 

2. (so that I may) forge (a) scythe (with which I shall) 
reap grass; 

3. (so that) the cow may eat (this grass, and) may give 
milk ; 

4. (so that) the deer may drink (this milk, and), (being 
strengthened thereby), may fight (with another deer) ; 

6. (so that in the course of this light), the deer’s horn 
may get broken (and fall off), (so that I may pick up this 
broken horn, and, by means of it), may dig out earth ; 

' Compiled by Yogindmnath Sarkar, published by the City Book Soeioty, No. 04, 
RivAtfif*,. Calentta, B. S. IB20. 
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6. (so that, with this earth, I) may make {lit., mould) 
(an) earthen pot (in which I) shall fetch water ; 

7. (so that, with this water), (I) may wash (my hands) ; 

8. (and), thereafter, (I) shall set (the pot of) rice (over 
the fire) to cook. 

The second of these two new variants is a Bengali version 
printed at pages 59-63 of the Tuntunir Bed or “ The Book of 
the Tuntuni Bird” [or the Indian Tailor-bird {Ortomus 
Sutorius)'] which I have already referred to in ray previous 
paper “ On an Accumulation Droll Jrom Eastern Bengal ” 
in this Journal. 

As this interesting Cumulative Folk-tale is written in 
Bengali and is, therefore, not known to the storiologists of 
Europe and America, I am j)uhlishing herein below for the 
first time, the English translation thereof which runs as 
follows ; — 

The Stonj of the Sparrow and the Crow. 

Once upon a time, there lived a sparrow and a crow who 
were on the most friendly teians with each other. 

One day, the sparrow happened to see that a householder 
had spread out, in his courtyard, a thick mat whereon the 
latter had placed his paddy and chillis to dry in the sun. 
Seeing this, the sparrow said to the crow : “ O friend ! let 
us lay a bet as to which of us two will be able to eat up the 
whole lot of paddy or of chillis first — whether you will be able 
to eat up the whole lot of chillis before me, or whether 1 shall 
be able to consume the whole matful of paddy before you ? ” 

The crow, having agreed to the sparrow’s proposal, said: 

“ O friend sparrow ! I shall certainly eat up the whole matful 
of chillis before you and that, in case I should fail to do this, 
you shall exact the penalty from me by ripping open my 
breast and sucking out my heart’s blood therefrom.” 

Hearing this, the sparrow replied: “O friend crow! 
There can be no doubt whatever that I shall eat up, before 
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you, the whole lot of paddy. Should I fail to do this, you 
shall exact from me the penalty by ripping open my breast 
and sucking out my heart’s blood therefrom.” 

Having said this, the crow began to eat the chillis, 
and the sparrow to consume the paddy. 

But the crow ate up the chillis so quickly that, by the 
time he had finished eating the whole lot thereof, the sparrow 
had not consumed even one-fourth of the whole matful of 
paddy. 

Tliereafter, addressing the sparrow, the crow said : 
“ Friend ! what do you think of my performance now ? ” 

To this, the sparrow replied : “ yes, you are now quite at 
liberty to exact from me the penalty agreed upon. But, being 
a Mend of mine, are you really going to exact it ? If you 
actually mean to do so, do be good enough to wash 
your beak clean, for you feed upon all manner of foul 
things,” 

(I) Having agreed to do so, the crow went to wash his 
beak in the water of the river Ganges. 

Addressing the crow, the river Ganges said : “ O crow I 
your beak is unclean. Don’t touch me with it. First of all, 
bale up water from me and, then, wash your beak with the 
same.” 

(II) Having agreed to do so, the crow went to a potter 
and, addressing the latter, said : 

“1. O potter! O potter! give (me) an earthen pot. 

2. (With this earthen pot, I) shall bale out water (from 
the river Ganges, and, with this water, I) shall wash (my) 
beak clean. 

3. Thereafter (I) shall eat the sparrow’s breast.” 

To this request, the potter replied : “ O crow ! I haven’t 
got any earthen pot with me just at present. Bring me clay, 
and, with it, I shall make for you an earthen pot.” 

(Ill) Hearing these words, the crow went to a buffalo 

aA^wsHiTi!? the latter, said : — 
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1. “ O buffalo I 0 buffalo ! give (me one of your 
borns). 

2. (With this horn, I) shall dig up earth, (and, 
with this earth, the potter) will make (for me) an earthen 
pot. 

3. (With this earthen pot, I) shall bale out water (from 
the river Ganges, and, with this water, I) shall wash my beak 
clean. 

4. Thereafter (I) shall eat the sparrow’s breast.” 

Hearing these words, the buffalo became greatly infu- 
riated and furiously rushed at the crow for the purpose of 
butting the latter with his horns. 

(IV) Seeing the buffalo’s infuriated attitude the crow 
flew away from him as fast as his wings would carry him, and 
went to a dog and, addressing the latter, said : — 

1. “ O dog ! O dog ! kill the buffalo. 

2. (From the dead buffalo, I) shall take (his) horn. 
(With this horn, I) shall dig up earth, (and with this earth, 
the potter) will make (for me) an earthen pot. 

3. (With this earthen pot, I) shall bale out water (from 
the river Ganges, and, with this water, I) shall wash my beak 
clean. 

4. Thereafter (I) shall eat the sparrow’s breast.” 

To this request, the dog replied : “ O Crow ! bring some 
milk (for me to drink, so that), by drinking (the same), (I) 
may gather strength in (ray) body, (and) thereafter (I) shall 
kill the buffalo.” 

(V) Hearing these words, the crow flew off to a cow, and, 
addressing the latter, said : — 

1. “0 cow! O cow! give (me your) milk. 

2. Having drunk (this milk), the dog will gather 
strength in his body (and, thereafter), kill the buffalo. 

3. (From the dead buffalo, I) shall take (his) horn. 
(With this horn, I) shall dig up earth, (and, with this earth, 
the potter) will make (for me^ an earthen pot. 


mi; VHAWX AND THE f:R()W TYPE 

1 . (U itli till' I'tirtluni pot, I) shall bale out water (from 
iIm' riv.'r (lauges, and, witli this water, I) shall wash my beak 

Thi'i’cafter (1) shall eat the sparrow’s breast.” 

I’ii litis rmjiu'st, the eow replied ; “ O crow, bring some 

uniNs (fur me to eat). After eating (this grass), (I) shall 
give (youj milk.” 

( \'l) ilearing these words, the crow flew off to the 
meadow, and, addressing the latter, said : 

1. “ O meadow ! 0 meadow ! give (me some grass). 

2. Having eaten (this grass), the cow will give milk. 

3. Having drunk (this milk), the dog will gather 
strength in his body (and, thereafter), kill the buffalo. 

1. (From the dead buffalo, I) shall take (his) horn. 
(With this horn, I) shall dig up earth (and, with this earth, 
the potter) will make (for me) an earthen pot. 

5, (With this earthen pot, I) shall bale out water (from 
the river Ganges, and, with this water, I) shall wash my beak 
clean. 

6. Thereafter (I) shall eat the sparrow’s breast.” 

To this request, the meadow replied; “O crow! there is 
plenty of grass upon me. Only bring a scythe and, with it, 
reap the grass.” 

(VII) Hearing these words, the crow flew off to a black- 
smith, and, addressing the latter, said 

1. “O blacksmith! O blacksmith ! give (me a) scythe. 

2. (With this scythe, I) shall reap grass. 

3. Having eaten (this grass), the cow will give milk. 

4. Having drunk (thi.s milk), the dog will gather 
strength in his body, (and, thereafter), kill the buffalo. 

5. From the dead buffalo, (I) shall take (his) horn 
(With this horn, I) shall dig up earth, (and, with this earth, 
the potter) will make (for me) an earthen pot. 

6. (With this earthen pot, I) shall bale out water (from the 
river Ganges, and, with this water, I) shall wash my beak clean. 
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7. Thereafter (I) shall eat the sparrow’s breast.” 

To this request, the blacksmith replied : “ O crow i I 
haven’t got fire with me just at present. Go and bring (me) 
fire, and (I) shall forge (for you) a scythe.” 

(VIII) Hearing these words, the crow flew off to a house- 
holder, and, addressing the latter, said : 

1. “ O brother householder ! give (me) fire. 

2. (With this fire, the blacksmith will forge (for me) a 
scythe. 

3. (With this scythe, I) shall reap grass. 

4. Having eaten this grass, the cow will give milk. 

5. Having drunk (this milk), the dog will gather 
strength in his body (and, thereafter), kill the buffalo. 

6. (Vrom the dead buffalo, I) shall take (his) horn. 
(With this horn, I) shall dig up earth, (and, with this earth 
the potter) will make (for me) an earthen pot. 

7. (With this earthen pot, I) shall bale out water (from 
the river Ganges, and, with this water, I) shall wash my beak 
clean. 

B. Thereafter (I) shall eat the sparrow’s breast.” 

Hearing this request for fire, the householder fetched a 
large vesselful of tire and enquired of the crow : “ O crow ! 
how shall (you) take away the fi.re ?” 

Having spread out his wings, the stupid crow replied : 
“ O householder ! do be good enough to pour out the fire upon 
these wings of mine.” 

(IX) As soon as the householder, in compliance with the 
crow’s suggestion, poured out the large vesselful of Are upon 
the latter’s spread-out wings, the latter died then and there. 

In this way, the stupid crow could not eat the sparrow’s 
breast. 

On comparing the three Accumulation Drolls dealt with 
in this paper, I And that the heroes of the first tale {The 
JPrawn and the Grow) and of the third one {The Sparrow 
and the Grow) are crows ; while, in the second Cumulative 




(9) The h>Ws fr.mi -nrtinir burnt In- the Nil ... ... (IX) The hero’s death t'rom I'ettiiw burnt, 

fire, while taking it. ' by *6 fire, while taking it. 
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Folk-rhyme, it is not stated as to who is the hero thereof. 
The finale of the first and third tales is the same, namely, that 
the heroes thereof die from getting burnt by the fi.re, while 
taking it. While the finale of the second folk -rhyme is that, 
by obtaining the different things mentioned therein, the hero 
will be ultimately enabled to set the pot of rice over the fire 
to cook. 

The remaining incidents of these three Accumulation 
Drolls are almost or wholly similar or identical, as will appear 
from the subjoined tabular statement. 

I am, therefore, of opinion that these three Cumulative 
Folk-tales have originated from one source, and that the 
inhabitants of those localities where each of them is current 
have borrowed the same from their respective neighbours. 

It is, however, difficult to say positively which of these 
three versions is the earliest one. But I may venture to 
opine that the first and third variants are the earlier versions. 
Whereas the second variant appears to me to be a later modi- 
fication of or adaptation from the earlier ones, in as much as 
it concludes with a pleasant finale which affords greater 
pleasure to young children to hear than the hero’s gruesome 
and fatal ending in the other two. 

In the foregoing three Cumulative Folk-tales and Folk- 
rhyme, we come across one interesting fact, namely, the 
hero's reqmsitim for the horn of a deer or of a buffalo for the 
purpose of digging out the earth with, although he calls for an 
iron scythe for reaping the grass growing upon the surface of 
the earth with. Now, the question arises : Why is the horn 
required, instead of an iron implement, for the purpose of 
digging out the earth with ? 

With a view to answer this question we must mentally 
transport ourselves, to the Neolithic period or the New Stone 
Age of the world’s history when the earth was inhabited by 
primitive men who used to make and use well-formed spear 
heads, daggers, adzes, hatchets, beautifully-shaped barbed 





T H E PE, AWN AND TH E C ROW T ¥ PE 

ari’ow-b.ea,ds, and other stone tools and iveapons which toere 
(frontul to a sharp edge and were aho polished. During this 
period of primitwe ‘man’s history, the prre-historw man appears 
to have med some kind of stone or [failmg stone) horn imple- 
ment for digging info the earth which Avas, most likely looked 
upon by him as a living being and a sacred personage. 

When primitive man passed out of the New Stone Age, 
entered the Age of Bronze, and, emerging therefrom, arrived 
at the Age of Iron, and began to make and use tools and 
weapons of iron, he still retained his predilection for the use 
of stone and horn tools and implements in connection with 
the performance of religious ceremonies and rites and also 
with respect to sacred beings and personages. It would further 
appear that he nener used implements of iron on the oGoadon 
of the performance of these ceremonies and rites, and for 
carrying out operations upon the bodies of sacred {or supposed 
sacred) beings, for the simple reason that iron was a metal 
which had been, then recently, adopted and that he, therefore, 
looked askance at its me ‘upon these last-mentioned beings or 
on these holy occasions. 

On this point, Sir J. G. Frazer says: “The general dis- 
like of innovation, which always makes itself strongly felt 
in the sphere of religion, is sufficient by itself to account for 
the superstitious aversion to iron entertained by kings and 
priests and attributed by them to the gods ; possibly this aver- 
sion may hav(5 been intensi lied in places by some such acci- 
dental cause as tlie series of had seasons which cast discredit 
on ploughshares in Poland.” * 

The ceremonial us(‘ of stone implenients even aft(‘r they 
had ceased to bo used in ordinary life, has been, curiously 
enough, proved by tlie discoveries which were made, a few 
years ago, by llai Baliadur Sarat Chandra Raya (of llanchi) 
in Chota Nagpur, This Indian anthropologist discovered 

* The Goltlen Bough, by Hit’ J. ii Ffuisep,. FJi.S., FJi.A. {Abridged FditioH), 
Ma-cMillau aiul Co,, iAiintid^ lioiidoii, I923j p.. 
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implements made of stone so largely associated with tbe 
remains of the Copper Age that he could not but come to the 
conclusion that these neolithic tools and weapons must have 
been regularly used in the Copper and even in the Iron Ages. 

On this point, the well-known ethnographer Sir Edward 
Gait, speaking in the course of his Annual Presidential 
Addi’ess to the Bihar and Orissa Research Society at Patna in 
1917, said as follows : — 

“ Sarat Baku has found stone implements associated with 
remains of the Copper Age to such an extent that he concludes 
that their regular use ‘ continued well on, into the Copper 
Age and even into the Iron xAge.’ This is not at all impossible, 
but it must be remembered that the ceremonial use of articles 
often continues long after it has been discontinued in ordinary 
life. The Indian midwife still severs the umbilical cord with 
a piece of sharp bamboo, or with a shell, rather than a knife ; 
the mirror given to a Hindu bride is of burnished brass or 
copper ; and the fire for certain religious ceremonies is kindled 
by friction and not by means of a match. In the same way the 
custom of burying stone celts with a corpse may have survived 
long after they had ceased to be in daily use as implements.”^ 

I have already stated above that primitive man looked 
upon the earth as a living being and a sacred personage. As 
all things come from her, as all trees and plants grow out of 
her, as all rivers and springs flow and gurgle out of her, as 
all mountains and hills appear to emerge out of her surface, 
she was appropriately described as the All-Mother. This was 
not a mere fanciful idea, but a hard matter of fact. Eor 
instance, the aboriginal people of America and other places 
looked upon the Earth as a living entity. Curiously enough, an 
astronomer, who lived three hundred years ago, opined that the 
lungs and gills, through which the Earth-spirit or Earth-mother 
breathed, would, some day, he found at the bottom of the sea. 


^ The Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Uesearch Society (Patna) for March, 19l7, 
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Primitive man further believed that the Earth-mother or 
Earth-spirit would get angrv if he would cut up her soil by 
means of the plough with the iron ploughshare, or dig out 
earth from her by means of an iron implement. 

Then again, for the purpose of propitiating the Earth- 
mother or Earth-spirit, the ancient Mexicans were accus- 
tomed to sacrifice a woman dressed as the Earth-goddess and 
to offer the heart of the sacrificed victim to the former. 
In the Philippine Islands, a slave used to be killed (by w^ay 
of sacrifice to the Earth-mother) before the paddy was sown 
in the fields. Among the Khonds of Orissa, a liuiiian victim 
called the meariah^ was immolated by way of sacrifice to tlie 
Earth-mother for the purpose of increasing the fertility of 
the soil. It is further reported, that, till recently, some tribes 
in Bengal used to sacrifice a human being in order to propitiate 
the Earth-goddess, and to hack the sacrificial victim to pieces so 
that the blood that flowed from his mangled corpse might 
impart a deep red colour to the crop of turmeric they cultivated. 

From the foregoing examples, we realised how strong 
was the primitive man’s belief that the Earth-mother wavS a 
living being and a sacred personage and that care should 
always be taken not to rouse her feelings of wrath. It was 
even further believed by him that, i/ any iron implenmii was 
used In digffiny info her, she tmuld he angered thereby. 

On a consideration of the foregoing reasons, we cannot 
hut come to the conclusion that, even after primitive man had 
passed into the Age of Iron and had begun to use implements 
and weapons of iron, he used implements of stone or horn 
for the purpose of digging into the earth under the belief 
that the Earth-mother or Earth-spirit would not he angered 
thereby. 

It is for this reason that we arrive at the conclusion tliat 
the foregoing three Accumulation Drolls and Cunmlativc 
Folk-rhyme must have been composed during the period when 
the people of Bengal were in a very primitive stage of 
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culture. Then again, for the reasons set forth above, we find 
out the motive which prompts the heroes of these Cumulative 
Folk-tales and Folk-rhyme to ask for the horn of a deer or of 
a buffalo for the purpose of digging out the earth with. 

Similar taboos against the use of new-fangled things or 
objects which are of foreign manufacture or which have come 
into use only recently, in connection with the performance of 
religious rites and ceremonies, survive in Bengal even to the 
present day. For instance, we find that, in the barapdala 
or the winnowing-basket containing the luck-bring- 
ing objects, which is waved before the bridegroom and the 
bride on the occasion of marriages, and which is placed before 
idols on the occasion of the latter’s puja or worship, mirrors 
made of polished metal and wooden combs are placed therein 
to the exclusion of mirrors made of quicksilvered glass and of 
combs made of horn, bone, vulcanite or metal which have 
come into use only recently. 

Then again, we come across a similar taboo, existing 
even now among the Brahmana priesthood of Bengal, against 
the use, on the occasion of imjas or worships, of foreign flowers, 
of which the cultivation has been introduced into this province 
only recently. 

Then again, in the first (TAe? Prmon mid the Grow) and 
the second {The Sparrow and the Crow) Accumulation Drolls, 
we come across another interesting fact, namely, the black- 
smith’s asking the heroes of the tales to bring him some fire 
in order to enable him to forge the required scythe. The 
question, therefore, arises : Why does the blacksmith make 
this request to the hero of the tale ? 

In the ordinary course of things, the blacksmith himself 
could have made the fire by means of a fire-drill or by the 
flint-and-iron. But he does not do so. On the contrary, he 
asks the hero of the story to procure and fetch the fire. What 
is the motive underlying this request of his ? Does he make 
this request from a sheer desire to avoid the trouble and 
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i'rh'>u;‘ of tlie fire, or does he- make it in compliance 

\0'. !i •'■Mijp loii^’-stiuulhig talnw — some primitive prohibition, 
jHjrijf.de him- io kindle afire ? For the reasons set forth 
Ip'liHi’, 1 niii posilJvely of opinion that he made this request to 
tile. :)L‘ i,:K.! ta-les, simply for satisfying the rccpiire mentis 

tii'a Inug-sJmsu’jig taboo. 

Now, in the mythologies of ail nations, there is to be 
found the vritie- spread primitive belief that the art of the 
blacksiiiilii w;w first discovered and practised by supernatural 
Ix.iiiigs. I’liis is evidenced by the folklore, which exists among 
various races of people living in widely-separated countries, 
nnil which iats gathered about dilferent supernatural beings 
coiiiinHiieing Trorn Cyclops and ending with Wayland Smith 
w'ho, in his turn, has been ultimately identified with the Devil 
of Ciiristianity.' It is for this reason that, even to the present 
day, the blacksmith is believed by many races of people to 
possess supernatural pow'ers.® Tnis leads me to the conclusion 
that, during the period in \Aiiich the preceding two Cumula- 
tive Folk-tales wmre composed, the blacksmith appears to have 
been looked upon as a person possessing supernatural 
powers — in short, as a sorcerer who, by the very nature of his 
craft - -the Black Art, was debarred from the doing of such a 
holy thing as the kindling of the sacred fire. 

Now, I sliall show that the act of kindling the fire is a 
.sacred rite. On this point, Miss C. S. Burne says : — 

“ Few things, perlnips, are better calculated to excite 
wonder and wdigious aw'e than the art of fire-makiiig. By it 
man einakis both his be.st friend and his possible destroyer. 
11 need liardly !)0 repeated here, how, in ancient Home, Ihe 
tending of a perpetually huruing fire loioi a saered duly , lane 
the yearly kindiing of newfire was a reiigiom rite performed, 
to this day, al St. Peter's at Rome as well m imirersally in 
the Greek Chnreh — -and horn, in important erises, einl is 

^ All itpnidt pdfuhirlMhjiyinnud f>f Northern h} Wi Croijkc, 

IIA. (Allulialmcl FtlltioH ttf iH04), p. 190. 

® Of, eii.^ |b 4ri, 
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averted or success achieved by hindling ceremonial fires by the 
ancient method of fricMo-n.”' ^ 

Under the circumstances stated above, the blacksmith, 
in the foregoing two Accumulation Drolls, does not himself 
kindle the fire by means of either the fire-drill or the flint- 
and-iron, but asks the heroes thereof to procure and fetch the 
fire for the purpose of enabling him to forge the required 
scythe. 

I shall, now, conclude this paper by making a few obser- 
vations on the glimpses of the village-community and the 
village-life in Bengal of the olden times, which we catch 
from the preceding three Accumulation Drolls and Cumula- 
tive Eolk-rhyme. We find therefrom that the simple agricul- 
turists of those days used to cultivate, just as they do even to 
the present day, crops of paddy and chilli or red pepper which 
are two of the important field-products of Eastern Bengal, and 
that they used to boil the unhusked paddy in water and, 
thereafter, to dry the same as well as the ripe chillis by 
spreading them out on a mat in the hot sun. We also know 
therefrom that the potter, the blacksmith and the grass-cutter 
formed three members of the village-community, who used to 
supply their co-villagers with earthenware, iron tools and 
implements and cut grass, but did not use to keep with 
themselves a stock of these articles ready-made and ready-cut 
for sale to the latter. It would further appear therefrom 
that, whenever a member o^ the village-community required 
an earthen-pot, an iron implement or some cut grass, he 
would go to the village potter, blacksmith or grass-cutter and 
ask him to manufacture (or cut) and supply him with the 
same, and that the latter, on being thus requisitioned, would 
make, forge or cut these articles and furnish the same to their 
respective customers. These villagers’ belief in the sanctifying 

i Tho Bandhooh of FollcUf^ef hy O. B, Burne, Ngw Bdifcion, London ; Sidgwick and 
Jacfcion, Ltd., 1914, 69. 
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|)ow<'r of the waters of the river Ganges was so great 
iJijit they laboured under the superstitious idea that even the 
beak of the Crow, which feeds upon carrion and all manner of 
foul things, would bo rendered holy and clean by being washed 
u'ith Ganges-watcr. 


Motihaki, 

Monda.if, the 2 1st Hay, 1923. 
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PREFACE 


The history of Ancient Indian War and Military Move- 
ments is a highly interesting study. As early as 1848 H. H. 
Wilson read a paper before the Royal Asiatic Society of 
England ‘ On the Art of War as hnown to the Hindus ' la 
1876 Br. Rajendralal Mitra published some valuable notes 
on ancient Indian arms in his ^Antiquities of Orissa' 
and ‘ Indo-AtyansJ Since then, so far as is known to 
me, no systematic attempt has, however, been made 
to write a comprehensive history of ancient Indian war. 
Though Prof. Hopkins published some interesting notes 
on this subject, chiefly from the Mahahhdrata, in the Journal 
of American Oriental Society, a good book on the subject 
is nevertheless a desidei*atum. 

I therefore took up ‘ Ancient Indian War ’ as the subject 
of my study this year. But as I began collecting materials 
I was soon convinced that it was not possible to do justice to 
the subject of my studies in the short space of a year, 
working only in the spare time after the discharge of my 
ordinary duties as a teacher in the University. How difficult 
the task is one can easily understand by merely contempla- 
ting for a moment that even for a scholar like William 
Irvine it took ten strenuous years to complete a study of 
the Army of the Indian Moghuls. This year I am presenting 
only soine notes on the subject, in three chapters, which 
w'ere hurriedly strung together to furnish the annual report 
of my work as Premchand Roychand Research student, 
ihiin fully conscious as I am of the many defects of my work 
this year, I do hope the University will give me facilities 
for carrying on my studies on the subject next year also, so 
that I may complete my Notes and publish a second volume 
on War in Aneient India, 



[ ii ] 

I cannot close this preface without thanking Mr. J. 0. 
Cliakrax^orti, the Assistant Registrar, whose kindly interest 
in my work has ever keen a source of inspiration to me. 


Hahdinge Hostel, 
Calcutta, 
April 24, 1926. 
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Notes on War in Ancient India. 

Sastra Yajna. 

(Sacrifice of Arms.) 

Dhartarastrasya Varsaeya sastrayajna bhavisyati, 
asya yajnasya vetta tvam bhavisyasi Janarddana. 
Adbvaryyavanca te Krsna kratavasmin bhavisyati, 
hota caivatra Vibhatsuh sannaddfaah sa kapidhvajab. 
GanfJivajii sruk tathajyafica viryam pumsaiii bhavisyati, 
Aindraiii Pasupatam Brahmam Sthuiiakariiafica Madhava, 
Mantrastatra bhavisyanti prayuktah Savyasacina. 
Anuyatasca pitaramadhiko va parakrame, 
gitaria stotram sa Saubhadrah samyak tatra bhavisyati. 
Udgatatra punar-Bhlmab prastota sumabavalab, 
vinadan sa naravyaghro naganlkantakrdrane. 

Sa caiva tatra dharmatma sasvadraja Yudhisthirdh, 
Japairhomaisca samyukto brahmatvam karayisyati. 
Saiikhasabdah samuraja bheryasca Madhusudana, 
utkrstati simhanadasca subrahmapyo bhavisyati. 

Nakulal^ Sahadevasca Madrlputrau yasasvinau. 

&mitram tau raabaviryau samyak tatra bhavisyatab. 
Kalmasadap.da Govinda vimaia rathapafiktayab, 
yupali samupakalpyantamasmin yajne JanSrddana. 
Karp.inallkanaraca vatsadantopavrmha^ab, 
tomarab somakalasab pavitrapii dhanumsi ca. 

Asayo’tra kapalani purodasah Mramsi ca, 
havistu rudhiram Krspa tasmin yajfie bhavisyati. 

Idmiib paridhayas'caiva saktayo vimaia gadab, 
sadasya Dropafisyasca Krpasya ca Saradvatah. 

Isavo’tra paristomS mukta ga^lvadhsinvana, 
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inaharathapmytikfcasca Drona-Dminii pracoditah. 
PratipiTistliaiiikam karma Satyakisfcu karisyati, 
dlksito Dhartartisfro’tra patnl cSsya mahacamuh. 
Ohatot'kaeo’tra sarnitraiii ifarisyati mahavalah, 
atiratre mahaValio vitate yajuakarmani. 

Daksina tvasya yajilasya Dhi’stadynmnah pratapavan, 
vaitOne karamni tate jato yah Kisna pavakat. 
Yadrruvajnaham Krsna katukanisma Pandavan, 
priyEtrtham Dharfcarastrasya ten tapyehyakarmana. 

Yada draksyasi mam Krsiia nihatam Savyasachina, 
piin.-»soitiH:tada casya yajiiasyatha bhavisyati. 
l)ahs\1sanasya rudhiram yada. pasyati Pandavah, 
anai-dilaih narddatah samyak tada suyaiii bbarisyati. 

Ya'li Dronailoa Bhismanca Pancalyau patayisyatab, 
tada y.ijnavasaanib tadbhavisyati Janjlrddana. 
l)!U-yodhanam yada hantii Bhlmaseno mahavalah, 
tadil samapsyate yajfio Dbartarastrasya Mildhava. 

Snusa%a prasnusascaiva Dbrtarastrasya sajggatah, 
hatesivara batasuta hatanathasca Kesava. 
lludyatah saha Gandharya svagrdhrakurarakuie, 
sa yajfie’srainnavabhrtho bhavisyati Janarddanad 

“O thou of Vrishni’s race, a great Sacrifice of arms is 
about to be celebrated by Dhritarastra’s son ! Tbou, O 
Janarddana, wilt be the JJpmlrashtri of that sacrifice. The 
office of Adhyarifu also, O Krishna, in that sacrifice, will be 
thiin? ! The ape-bannered Vibhatsu accoutred in mail will be 
the Iloirl. (His bow) GSwfeotwiil be the sacrificial ladle, and 
the prowess of the warriors will be clarified butter (that is to be 
the consumed). The weapons called Aindra, l?a(;icpala, Bnthna, 
and Blhumikarna, applied by Arjuna, will, O Madhava, be the 
nutntrm (of tliat sacrifice). Resembling his father, or, 
perhaps, excelling him in prowess, Subhadra’s son 
(Abhiraanyu) will be the chief hymn to be chanted. 

' MahMbhMi rata^ Chapter 141, vtim‘s29»51t 
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That destroyer of elephant ranks, that utterer of fierce roars 
in battle, that tiger among men, the exceedingly mighty 
Bhima, will he the UdgatH and Prastotri in this sacriSce. 
King Yudhisthira of virtuous soul, ever enjoyed in Yapa and 
jSoma will himself be the Brahman of that sacrifice. The 
sounds of conchs, tabors and drums, and the leonine roars 
rising high into the welkin, will be the calls upon the invited 
to eat. The two sons of Madri, Nakula and Sahadeva of great 
fame and prowess, will be the slayers of the sacrificial 
animals. Rows of bright ears furnished with standards of 
variegated hue will, O Govinda, be stakes (for tying the animals), 
O Janarddana, in this sacrifice ! Barbed-arrows Nalikas, 
and long shafts, and arrows with heads like calf’s tooth, will 
play the part of spoons (wherewith to distribute the Soma 
juice), while To aras will be the vessels of Soma, and bows 
will be pavitras. The swords will be Kapalas, the heads (of 
slain warriors) the and the blood of warriors the 

clarified butter, O Krishna, in this sacrifice. The lances and 
bright maces (of the warriors) will be pokers (for stirring the 
sacrificial fire) and the corner stakes (for keeping the 
firewood from falling down). The disciples of Drona and 
Kripa the son of ^aradwat will be the Sadasyas (assisting 
priests). The arrows shot by the wielder of Gandim by 
(other) mighty car- warriors, and by Drona and Drona’s son, 
will play the part of ladles for distributing the 
Satyaki will discharge the duties of the chief assistant of the 
Adhyaryu. Of this sacrifice, Dhritarastra’s son will be 
installed as the performer, while this vast army will be his 
wife. O thou mighty arms, when the nocturnal rites of 
sacrifice will begin, the mighty Ghatotkacha will play the 
part of slayer of (devoted) victims ! The mighty 
Dhrishtadyumna, who sprang into life from the sacrificial fire 
having for its mouth the rites celebrated with mantras, will, 
O Krishna, be the DaJcshinA of that sacrifice ! For those harsh 
words, O Krishna, that I said before unto the sons of Pandu 
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for tlie gi’atification of Dhritarastra’s son, — for that wicked 
conduct of mine, — I am consumed with repentance ! When, 
0 Krishna, thou wilt behold me slain by Arjuna, then will 
the TunmohUi of this sacrifice commence ! When the (second) 
son of Panda will drink the blood of the loudly roaring 
iDusgasana, then will the )S'o??m-drinking of this sacrifice have 
taken place ! When the two princes of Panchala (Dhristad- 
Yumna and ^ikhandi) will overthrow Drona and Bhishma, 
then, O Janarddana, will this sacrifice be suspended for an 
yiierval ! When the mighty Bhimasena wall slay Duryodhana, 
then, O Madhava, will this sacrifice of Dhritarashtra’s son 
he concluded ! When the wives of Dhritarashtra’s sons and 
grandsons, assembled together, deprived, O Kegava, of their 
husbands and sons, and without protectors, will indulge in 
lamentations with Gandhari in their midst, on the field of 
battle haunted by dogs and vultures and other carnivorous 
birds, then, O Janarddana, will the final bath of this sacrifice 
take place.” ' 


* F, C. lay's TraiiglatioB, Udyognfarvaf saeilon GXL, p|>. 4l2*41li, 


Notes on War in Ancient India. 

CHAPTER I. 

iNFIiUJBNCE OE INDIAN GEOGRAPHY ON WaRS AND 

Mimpary Movements. 

India occupies the Middle- southern position on the 
continent of Asia. ‘ In no other part of the world, unless 
perhaps in Southern America, are the physical features on 
a grander scale.’ ‘ Mountaiin-guarded and sea-girt as she is, a 
glance at the map of India raises the thought in one’s mind 
that it is perhaps the favoured land of the gods whose for- 
tifications were planned and executed by the immortals 
for the safety of its inhabitants. The protection afforded 
by lofty mountains and plateaus and deep oceans and the 
existence of wide fertile plains watered by broad navigable 
rivers facilitated the early growth of wealth and thus India 
acquired from very ancient times the fatal reputation of being 
an El Dot ado — the fabled land flowing with milk and honey. 
The result was a series of invasions and migrations from 
less favoured lands, resulting in bloody wars and conquests. 
It will be my endeavour in this chapter to show how far, if 
at all, these wars and bloody conflicts were infl.uenced by 
the physical features of India. The subject is new at least 
so far as Indian history is concerned and I therefore crave 
the indulgence of my readers. 

Before the appearance of Vasco da Gama in the Indian 
waters in 1498 India was never seriously threatened by any 
invaders from the sea.® In the north the lofty Himalayas 

^ The Cambridge Ektory of Indiut VoL I, p, 1. 

® There were o£ course minor settlements of seafaring foreigners in the extreme 
path. Cft Moplas in Malah^tr* But these Were of ho great historical importance* 
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backed by the Tibetan plateau also presented an effective 
resistance to all invaders from that side. It is only in the 
north-east and the north-west that India lay open to foreign 
attack. But fortunately no invasion of any importance entered 
India by the north-east routes before the 13th century and all the 
invasions and migrations which had far-reaching effect on 
Indian civilization and history came through the north- 
w'est side. Now let us examine the physical features of 
this frontier. An examination of the map will show that 
two lofty mountain ranges — I mean the Hindu Kush and the 
Koli-i-Baba which separate the Indus valley from that of 
the Oxus, form as it were an obtuse angle with the Karakoram 
range which again divides the Tarim basin from the Indus 
valley. Above this angle is the lofty Pamir plateau. The 
Himalayan range enters the cone of this angle like the shaft 
of an arrow. The "whole region at first sight seems to be 
impenetrable but unfortunately the Hindu Kush ‘ is notched 
by some relatively low' passes ’ which communicate wdth the 
Kabul valley thus affording the hungry people of Turau 
who accumulate on the Jaxartes and the Oxus valley com- 
paratively easy access to the gates of India (Khyber route).' 
Five hundred miles to the south of this route the Afghan 
hills open out another passage to the people of Imn wdio 
assemble in the Helmand basin (Bolan route) ; some three 
hundred miles south of this passage there lies again a third 
route, along the low and barren Baluchistan coastline now 
known as Makran. But on account of the difficult and 
arid nature of the coastal region this route W'as very rarely 
used by invaders and the few wdio used it invariably met 
with disaster. Arrian informs us that when Alexander was 
thinking of retiring from India along this route he was 
told ‘ that no one had ever before escaped with an army 
by this route, excepting Serairamis on her flight from India. 

^ The mom ariGiopt ronto passetl eloiig tlm Kabul -rivor and not through the Kliyber 
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And she, they said, escaped with only twf-nty of her army, 
and Cyrus, the son of Camhyses, in his turn with only se /en. 
For Cyrus also came into these parts with the purpose of 
invading India, but was prevented through losing the greater 
part of his army, owing to the desolate and impracticable 
character of the route.’ > Alexander it is well known 
suffered untold miseries when he retreated from India along 
this passage. 

The physical features of this region therefore require 
that all invasions to India must pass through either the 
Bolan or the Khyber route. British fortifications at Peshawar 
and Quetta show that our present masters are fully conscious 
of the strategic importance of the routes which were trodden 
from prehistoric times by all the nations of Iran and Turan. 
Another obvious conclusion from the position of the passes 
appears to be, that, while the invaders from the Oxus valley 
who entered India through the Khyber route at first occupied 
the Punjab and then gradually worked their way down 
the Indus valley, the nations who entered India from the 
Helmand basin, first occupied the lower Indus valley and then, 
making Sindh their base of operations, advanced either up the 
river or down the coastline. The Sakas, and probably also 
the Dravidians in the pre-historic period, followed this route 
when they entered India from the Seistan,® while the northern 
route was used by the Aryans, Persians, Macedonians, Bactrian 
Greeks and numei'ous other conquerors and invaders. 

These two then are the two weak links in the chain of 
fortifications that guard this side of the Indian frontier and 

^ Cambridge History of Ind'kii Yo}, I i The Arab invasion under Mohammad 

b. Kasim (712 A. D.) appears to have been an exception. See, Stanley Lane Poole, 
Mediaeval India] p. 8. 

® IbidiPp. 42, 564. Please take note also of the results of the recent excava- 
tions in Sind (Mohenjo-daro and Harappa), the alleged connection of the civiliza- 
tion with the Dra%4diancnlture in India and Sumerian culture of the lower Euphrates and 
Tigris Valley and also Prof. Hall’s theory about the affinity of the Sumerian Ethnic 
type with the present Dravidian type. Ihfd, p. 43; Hall. The Ancient History of the 
■:JV'e«er East (4th Ed.),;^p^^ ' . 
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history teaches us that invasions or tribal migrations nearly 
always disturbed the Indus valley whenever India failed to 
produce diutrapalas like Oandragupta Maurya, Bhoja or 
Ran Jit Singh. But these invasions and migrations even 
though successful in storming these outer ramparts of India 
did not succeed in spreading over the whole of India. For a 
merciful providence had provided her with a second line of 
defence formed by the Thar or the great Indian desert and 
the Aravaiii range. ‘ It would be,’ says Sir Halford J. 
Mackinder, ‘ difficult to exaggerate the importance to India 
of the existence of the great desert of Rajputana.’ ^ Rising 
from the Rann of Cutch it spreads in a north-easterly direction 
for ‘some four hundred miles, with a breadth of 150 miles. 
In rear of the desert a minor bulwark is constituted by the 
Arlivalli range ’ which rising practically from Mount Abu in 
the Sirohi State of Rajputana ends in the Delhi ridge on the 
Jumna. Strengthened at the back by this range of hills 
the Thar presented an almost impenetrable waterless void 
to any invading array from the Indus valley. This therefore 
formed the second line of defence and aided by such natural 
fortifications, the Rajput tribes put up a gallant resistance 
against the Muslim invaders of India. But here also there 
is a weak point in the defensive works, for between the north- 
eastern extremity of the desert wall and the Himalayas 
(Siwalik Hills) there is a small area of fertile plain which 
serves as it were as a gateway from the Indus basin to the 
GmigS,-Jamima valley. The northern portion of this plain 
being intersected by many rivers and streains, is unsuitable 
for military campaigns. The Southern portion, on which stands 
modern Delhi and which is not traversed by any rivers was 
therefore to be more precise, the real gateway between th<^ 
Punjab plain to Hindustan ; and nearly every invader after 
storming the outer fortifications of India formed by the 

^ The VamhrMge Hmtory-' cf Jndm^:-'f oh 1% M t :: 
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Hindu Kush, Safed Koh and the Afghan hills and after conquer- 
ing the Indus yalley, always wanted to force open this passage. 
The physical features required it and he had no other alter- 
native if he really wanted to conquer the Ganges valley. 
Similarly any ruler of Hindustan who wanted to conquer the 
Punjab had also to pass through this gate. The result had 
been a series of bloody conflicts near about the Delhi plain 
which had been whitened by the bones of the dead from the 
time of the semi-mythical Kuru king Dhrtarastra to the, 
present day. The battles of Kuruksetra, Tarain (1191-92 
A.D.), Panipat (1626, 1556, 1761 A.D.), Karnal (1739 A.D.), 
Mudki, Perozeshah and Alivval (1815-46), which are some of 
the decisive battles of Indian history were all fought on this 
plain and these conflicts sufficiently attest to the great 
strategic importance of this gateway. Agrarames defended 
this passage in the 4th century B.C. when the army of 
Alexander mutinied on the Beas and refused to advance 
further ^ and Prithviraj, the gallant Ohahamana prince, defended 
it in the 12th century and fell fighting in the attempt to stem 
the tide of Islamic invasions which had already spread in the 
Indus valley. 

This was therefore the second line of defence so far as 
northern India was concerned and with the storming of the 
Delhi gate the upper Ganges valley lay at the mercy of the 
invader. But as the invader advanced eastward he was 
suddenly stopped by another narrow passage near modern 
Bajmahal. The Vindhyap, belt of almost impenetrable hills 
and jungles stretches from near the Gulf of Cambay for about 
a 1,000 miles in a slightly north-easterly direction. Near 
Allahabad the distance between the Ganges and the belt is 
reduced to about fifty miles and near Monghyr the distance 
is reduced to five (Kharagpur Hills).® The military road 

‘ Why did not Alexander cross the Beas by U. 0. Bay. J. A. 3. B. (Vetu Series), Vol, 
XIX, 1:923, pp. 865-ff. ^ ^ 

- Qsinungo, Sher Shall j Ip, 100, 

3 
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followBtl very closely the southern hanks of the Ganges. For 
over and ahovo the difficulties of crossing the Ganges, the area 
north of the rivtu* being intersected by numerous rivers, was 
gene, rail}’ avoided by military commanders. But a glance 
at tlio Physical Al.ap of India will show that at the point N. 
lat. E. ionLi:. 87° 30' the easternmost portion of the 

riiiilhijiiii hpli (Ua,jraahal Hills) rests as it were on the waters 
of the Ganges. The small town of Ilajmahal in Behar stands 
at this point and the fortifteations which were built by the 
Ylahomedan rulers here, used to command the passage to 
Bengal. It lifts therefore been with some exaggeration 
described as the ‘ Gallipoli of mediaeval Gaur whose rulers 
spent tlnir best energy and resources in fortifying the pass.’ 
The names of some of the railway stations near Eajmahal 
such as Sakrigalli or Sakri-defile are still reminiscent of the 
iraportance of this place. ‘The fort of Teliagarhi, wffiose ruins 
are .sill visible, stood, at the mouth of this defile, completely 
blocking it ’ and it was a ‘ position which could neither be 
stormed nor closely invested in an age w'hen artillery^ was not 
efficient.’ - It was at this place that Mahmud Shah, the king of 
Gaur, tried to stop the advance of Slier Khan from the west in 
the year 1536 and was only defeated by the brilliant strategy 
of the. Tigei' lord. In 1659 Shuja also made his last stand 
near this place and was only dislodged by the superior 
generalship of Mir Jurala.® Another such strategic position 
is formed by the Kharagpur hills some 76 miles to the 
wtjst of Liajraahal which leave also a very narrow plain 
between them and the Ganges and it is interesting to note 
that the rulers of Behar and Bengal, before making their 
final stand at Ilajmahal, tried to resist the enemy from the 
west, at this place. Thus both Mahmud Shah and Shuja 
first fri<‘d to resist their foes here, taking advantage of the 

^ Q.anungo, Bhet Bhahy pp. 1.21 If. , 

IMci. 

Sarkar, p/ YoL, 
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strategic .importance of that region. It was also at this 
place that ‘ Sulan Adeli, the last of the Snrs, lost his crown ’ 
where the first of the Surs ‘(Sher Shah) had won it”^ 
(Battle of Surajgarh 1534 A.D.), It is to be observed, 
however, that the hills attached to the easternmost portion 
of the belt which I have called Vindhyan, is generally 
not very high and they could not specially in the cold 
season prevent brilliant generals and strategists like 
Sher Shah and Mir Jumla from passing through them and 
destroying to a great extent the strategic value of these 
posts in eastern India.^ But once these positions fell the 
whole of eastern Behar and Bengal lay at the mercy of the 
invader from the west. These natural defences therefore 
can be described with some justice as the third line of defence 
so far as northern India is concerned. There was a fourth line 
of defence formed by the Brahmaputra and its tributaries 
which had behind them the mountain walls of Assam. This 
barrier effectively checked the onrush of the Mahomedan 
cavaliers led by commanders like Bakhtyar and Mir Jumla 
and sheltered the Hindu States of Eastern Bengal and 
Kamrup. 

Let us now proceed to the consideration of the peninsular 
portion of India. It is well known that this portion is 
separated from the Indus and the Ganges plains by a belt 
of mountains, hills and jungles inhabited by dangerous 
animals and still moi’e dangerous savage races This belt, 
which I have called for convenience Vindhyan, has to some 
extent prevented successful military leaders of the north 
from penetrating into the interior of the Indian peninsula. 
This has been therefore a real boon to the peoples of the 
Peccan and far south for though it is true that the south 
did not remain inviolate from the hands of the spoilers of 
the north yet this natural rampart succeeded for some time 

^ Sher Skahj 

- History of Aurangn^tb^ ibid i Sher Shah,^ ihid. 
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in cliecbmafcing their southward course, and even 
udien t!\oy entered the south, they appeared to be greatly 
tnodiiied l)y their long stay in India. Thus the forces of 
IshiiH had their iconoclastic zeal and hostilitv towards the 
Hindus sidiiciiintly modifled when they appeared as conquerors 
in tluj south. This explains to a great extent the preservation 
of Hindu a.reliitectm’al works and archaic social and religious 
features in the peninsula, while many or most of them in 
nortli India were shattered by the fury of the followers 
of the Prophet. 

Put though the Fiuclhi/cm belt thus to a great extent 
olTecitively prevented easy penetration and spoliation of the 
Indian psminsula, it is nevertheless a lesson of history that 
u’henever there arose any strong power in Hindustan, its 
first oljjeotive was to conquer the south. The rulers of the 
Docuaii and the Tiimilrtkam also, on many occasions, raided the 
north seeking conquests in the 'UUarapafha. These facts 
require no iiiustration and are well known to all students of 
Indian history. But I should like to discuss here some of the 
routes of penetration of these kings and military leaders. Are 
there any routes marked out as it were by nature herself ? In 
his Cnrmlnlmel Leclures, Prof. B. R. Bhandarkar has shown th.nt 
the Aryans wc!0lo south India ‘straight through the Vindhyas,’ 
but he does not suggest that the Mahismati-IJjjayini route 
was practicable in the 6th century B. G. for the passage of 
largo well eciuipped armies.' In the Moghul period however 
this j’tjufe appears to have developed into one of the great 
highways of the southand passing right across Malwa it rea- 
ohed Burhanpur. The forts of Asirgarh and Gawilg.-uh 
guarded this approach to the south. In this connection 
I heg to draw the attention of scholars to the western and 
ea-stern extremity of the Findk^au bell. If we look west- 
wards, we find that between the Gulf of Camliay and the 
westernmost portion of the bell, there is an area of low fertile 

■ - ' ^ Pp. 5,-2i.«a ■ - > 
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land, "We shall call this plain the Baroda gap and this region 
corresponds very roughly to the ancient Lata and Gujarata, 
This gap, it will be observed, easily communicates itself with 
the lower Indus Valley (Sindh), through the lowlying plain 
near the Eann of Outch. Prom very ancient times the 
peoples of the Indus valley penetrated into the Deccan 
through this gateway. ‘ Baudhayana, the author of a Dharma^ 
mstra quotes a verse from the Bhallavin School of Law 
which tells us that the inhabitants of Sindhu, Sauvira and 
Surashtra like those of the Deccan were of mixed origin. 
This shows that the Aryans had been colonising those parts ’ '■ 
and I have no -doubt that besides the sea route, a land route 
across this gap must have been followed by the Aryans. 
In fact whenever any power from the lower Indus valley wanted 
to penetrate into the Deccan it generally advanced through 
this gap. The strategic importance of this passage seems 
to have been recognised from very ancient times by the 
rulers of the Deccan.'^ The Satavabanas placed one of their 
viceroys at Paithan ^ and attempted for many centuries with 
varied success to stem the tide of Scythian penetration from 
the Indus valley along this route. In fact the whole history 
of the Satavahanas may be represented to be one unceasing 
V attempt to act as the dvarapdlas of one of the main gateways 
of the south; and I have no doubt that this continuous 
struggle against the Ksatrapas of the powerful Scythian 
Emperors of the Indus Valley contributed to no small extent 
to bring about their downfall. The same policy was also 
followed by the Oaiukyas, and we find Pulakesin IT placing 
his second brother Jayasimha as Viceroy ‘in the district 
about Nasik.’ ® It is well known that Pulakesin II assumed 
the title Pararaes'vara by frustrating the attempt of Harsa 
Siladitya to extend his power to the south of the Narmada.* 

^ Carmiahael lectureSf i9l^, pp, 23*24. 

- Bhandarkar, Early Bist.ory of the Deccan^ p. 20, 

^ Bombay Gazetteer , Vol. 1, Parfc II, p. 185. 

. . „ ^ .183-134 Watters,. Ghwang^-YM, II, p. 239. - 
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It Is sf'ntirally accapfced, that the fight occurred somewhere ori 
that river. But uobody has as yet accurately defined the 
area where the conflict took place. The following facts 
however somn to indicate that Siladitya probably threatened 
this great iiigkway to the south. The Broach copperplate 
graifl tells us that when the king of Valabhi was overpowered 
by llarsa lie was rescued by Dadda. But the fact that 
such a princeling like the Gurjai'a king of Broach succeeded 
in resisfing llarsa who ‘at the head of all the troops of 
the five Indies ’ earried ‘ his victorious arms from the east 
to till* west. ’ certainly requires an explanation. This is 
supplied by the Ailiole inscription of Pulakes'in II which tells 
us that Ihe Lalas, Msllavas and the Gurjaras voluntarily 
submitted to him and I believe the suggestion recently made 
by Dr. il. 0. Majuradar that Harsa was defeated by a 
oonfcderncy of the small powers in this area backed by the 
mighty arm of Pulakes'in II ' is sufficiently justified by the 
facts detailed above, Tiie policy was further developed in 
the time of his son Vikramaditya I, who established his 
younger brother Jayasimhavarman Dharasraya in Southern 
Gujarat or the countr’y called Lata and this led to the 
foundation of a feudatory Oalukya kingdom with its capital 
at Nfivasari, thus completely blocking this passage. The 
wisdom of this policy wa.s soon demonstrated. For the Arabs 
had by this time conquered the lower Indus valley and these 
followers of the Prophet after consolidating their positions in 
Sindh began to make repeated attempts to force this gate. 
But they met with considerable difficulties. We know from 
a gi’ant of Pulakes'i, one of the feudatory W. Calukya 
princes, ‘that he vanquished an army of whi'ch had 

desti’ovi'd the Saindhava, Kachhella, Saurashtra, Ohavotaka 
Maui’ya, Gurjara and other kings and on its way to Bakshi- 
mlpatha to conquer the Southern kings had come to Navasfiri 
to reduce that country first. Thereupon Vallablianarendra, 

^ liarbavardhaMu^A Critkal Vol. IX, 1923, p. 314. 
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wlio must have been Vijayaditya or Vilcramaditya IT, the 
reigning sovereign of the main branch, conferred upon him 
the titles of “ Pillar of Pakshipapatha (Dakshinapathasadhara), 
“Ornament of the family of Chaluka ” (Chalukakulalamkara), 
“ Beloved of the earth ” (prithivivallabha), the “ Repeller 
of the unrepellable ” (Anivartakanivartayitri) and “ upport 
of men in the vvoidd ” (Avanijanasraya’’).’ The strategic 
importance of this area was also recognised by the Eastrakutas 
who continued the policy of their predecepsors. Govind III 
assigned the province of Lata, situated between the Mahi 
and the Lower Tapi, to his brother Indra who became the 
founder of a feudatory dynasty in this region.^ 

The above I hope will sufficiently establish the strategic 
importance of the Baroda gap. Let us now tvtrn to the east 
of the Tindhyan belt. Here also nature has marked out a 
route which was trodden from prehistoric times by the 
people of the lower Ganges valley when they attempted to 
enter the Daksi'mpatha. If w’^e consult plates 4 and 6 of 
the Atlas Volume (XXVI) of the Imperial Gazetteer {New 
Edition) ® we will find that the Eastern Ghats as they spread 
in a slightly north-easterly direction, from the mouth of 
Godavari to the lower Mahanadi, leave a long narrow margin 
of low^ land between themselves and the sea. 1 rof. D. R. 
Bhandarkar has suggested * that a portion of the Aryan 

^ Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. 1, Part 11 , pp. 187*88, 31 h T^jika is a Bame applied to 
the Arabs. ‘We have mention of such invasions between the v ears 7ll and 750 A, D. bj 
Mahammad Kasim and his snccessors/ Valabhi was destroyed by Arab invasion c, 
750-770 A.D. 

“ Ibid, p 199.' 

® Also plate I in Charles Joppen’s Ht-starmaZ A o/ 

* Carmichael T4ectures, 1918, p. 24n. His farthei* suggestion on p. dOnthat the Aryans 
did not proceed to Kalinga by the eastern route certainly requires modification, in view 
of the fact that many of the JaZuitas and the ifa/i.awmso show intimate and close rela- 
tionship between xVlagaclha, Radha Vafiga and Kalinga. Even if it is accepted that the 
PSrli Buddhist canon ‘ does not know Tanga Pundra and Suhma,’ liow is he going to explain 
away the mention of ‘pathless countries of the LSdhas’ in the Jain scriptures, Laclha is 
certainly Radha, i.e., roughly the Burdwan Division, J shall return to the discussion in a 
separate paper. For references to Tafiga, Suhtna and RSdha, in early Buddhist Literature, 
me. Early History of Bengal by R. 0. Majumdar (Dacca University publication, p. 8), 
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r<' ichod iho Kistna District from Kalifi^a and if 
tiii'i sutcirositmi is correct then these early conquerors and 
seHlers must, have followed a route that passed aloim this 
]>lait!. The tstma-ies o<’ the Mahaiiadi and the Brahmani 
are now occupied hy the Districts of Puri and Cuttack and 
these disi riels <!onimuiiicate with the Midnapore district of 
the Burdwan division through another narrow plain which is 
slmwti mt the map as Balasore district. On the west of 
this plain lie-s the dense Mayuibhanj and Nilgiri hills while 
on the fusici'ii side are the waters of the Bay of Bengal. 
Therefore it will he clear to any body examining the orogra- 
phieal features of this portion of India that the great highway 
that connected the lower Gange.s plain with Deccan and 
Tfimiliiknm must have passed through this area watered by 
the lower eour.ses of the Suvarnarekha, Brahmani, Mahanadi 
and Oodavari. lloughly speaking the route must have more 
or less, I'oliuwed the line of the Bengal Nagpur Railway.' 
The whole area from the Bhaarer range to the Rajrnahal hills 
in the north, the Parasnath Hill to the Dewodi Munda in the 
Eastern Ghats, in the East and South, and from the latter 
to the Mahadeo Hills in the west, was always inaccessible 
to big armies on account of the dense Jungle, hills, wild 
animals and tribes inhabiting this tract. Therefore that 
was the only practicable road which had to be followed by 
railiteiry leaders when they wanted to penetrate into the 
south. Thus it is nothing surprising that the great Gupta 
emperor Samudragupta should follow this route when he 
proceeded to the south from Magadha to attack the Daksim- 
palha rajas.” Again when Rajendra Gangaikonda sent his 
generals towards northern India and defeated the kings of 
Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, his army must have followed the 
same route from the south. The list of places conquered 

Imimfiai (luzetfeet 0 / India (Ntm Ediimn)^ ¥ol, XXVf (Atlas), plate 24. 

. : .foppeSi ilMorical o/'l‘w4Tt7> plat-© 7,V- 
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in this Northern expedition are all situated either on or 
near the route which we have tracedd 

Now I should like to draw the attention of scholars to 
the strategic importance of the area which lies between the 
estuaries of the Kistna and Godavari. This region was 
known in ancient times as Andhrades'a, the home-province 
of the Satavahanas.^ Later it came to be known as Vehgi 
and is now included in the Kistna District. A little observa- 
tion will show that any invader from north-eastern India, 
who was proceeding along the route above detailed, was 
stopped on the northern bank of the lower Godavari. On 
his right lay the Eastern Ghats with its heights ranging 
from three to six thousand feet, while in his front lay the 
broad mouth of the Godavari. He was certainly here in a 
difficult position and I have no doubt that the Deeeani and 
South Indian Kings could most effectively oppose such an 
invader at this point. In this connection the following 
observation of Prof. Jouveau-Dubreuil of the Pondicherry 
College appears to be interesting. Discussing some of the 
aspects of the invasion of Samudragupta the learned doctor 
says : — “ Then he reached the coast of Orissa. Mantaraja, king 
of Korala, Mahendra of Pishtapura, Svamidatta of Kottura, 
a citadel on the top of a hill, and Daman of Erandapali tried 
to stop him but were captured. Samudragupta now prepared 
to make new conquests when he was opposed by a con- 
federacy of all the kings that reigned near the months of the 
Godavari and the Kfshna the most powerful of them being 
Vishnugopa, the Pallava king of Kanchi. . . . Samudragupta being 
repulsed by the kings of the Eastern Deccan, abandoned the 
conquests he made in the coast of Orissa and returned home.” ^ 

- See for details and the names of these kings and countries, K. B, Aiyaiiger, Ancient, 
India, Chapter VL p. 107 

There are differences of opinion regarding this qnestion. See Eaychandhnri 
Political History of Ancient India, p, 220. 

® Q-. Joiiveau-Dabreuil, Ancient History of the Deccan, p, 61, 



Tf till- iiliove observations of the learned professor be 
cnrn'ci tin'll [ must attribute the defeat of Samudragupta 
to ibe fiU't that he was caught by the Southern kings at 
that sii'idegic point. 

Hoside-i iJiis, the Kistna District is also important for 
oflmr reasons. From very ancient times the peninsular 
oa*!i<!i lias been divided into two political and to a certain 
ttxtenl geographical units. The region to the north of the 
rivers Kistna-Tungahhadra can be conveniently designated 
the T)(u‘{‘an while the southern portion can similarly be 
called, the Now it is well-known that these 

i wo areas had been the seat of rival contending dynasties 
who regarded each other as pTahriyamitra or natural foes, 
'rhus each tried to invade the territories of the other. In 
this conflict the Kistna District was regarded as one of the 
gateways leading to each of these political and territorial 
units. And this vras rightly so, for a glance at the plate 
showing the Orographieal features of India’ will reveal that 
this region lies between the Nallamalai Hills and that portion 
of the Eastern Ghats which contains the Dewodi Munda. 
Being also protected on two sides by the estuaries of the 
Kistna and the Godavari it assumes the appearance of an 
entrenched area and anybody who was in possession of this 
plain could easily dominate either the Carnatic or the upper 
valleys of the Godavari and Kistna. 

For all these reasons there was always a rivalry between 
the rulers of these two regions for the possession of the 
Kistna District. Puiakesin 11 saw the strategic importance 
of this plain and soon after consolidating his possession in 
the Deccan, he conquered and placed this province under 
the Viceroyalty of his younger brother Kubja Vis^iuvardhana 
otherwise called Vishamasiddhi.® He thus indirectly helped 
the foundation of an independent Eastern Calukya dynasty 

^ Imjm’ial Gazeiimr of India (Mew Editimi), AtkiB-^ Mol,. XXf I ^ plate I?, 

» Ihmhaij Gazcfieet^ Fol I* Part 11^ p. 
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which continued to be the guardians of this gateway till the 
time of Kulottunga I who in c. 1070 A.D. brought the 
province under the Colas. Many w’^ere the bitter wars that 
were waged during this period by the rulers of the South 
and the Deccan to recover the possession of this area.^ 

But this was not the only arena of the conflicts between 
the Deccani kings and the rulers of the South. Another 
important geographical area was the doab between the rivers 
Kistna and Tungabhadra. The strategical importance of 
this area cannot be overestimated. The possession of this 
plain gave a natural advantage to the ruler who possessed 
it, over his neighbour, whose territories lay at the mercy of 
his invading armies. Thus it happened that while the 
Deccani rulers considered the river Tungabhadra to be their 
scientific frontier in the south, their southern neighbours 
had different ideas about their northern frontier and made 
determined attempts to extend their boundaries on this side, to 
the banks of the K istna. This idea seems to have dominated 
the foreign policy of the rulers of these two areas for more 
than a thousand years. Dynasties changed and ages passed 
and vanished into eternity but the struggle went on unabated. 
I have already referred to the struggles between the rulers 
of the TJUafapatha, the Deccan. Whenever there was 
a strong power on either side of the Vindhyan belt he usually 
tried to invade and conquer the territories on the other side 
of the belt. Here also from the time of the Vakatakas and 
the Kadambas^ (c. 376 A.D.-530 A.D.) to the time of 
Haidar Ali and the Mahrattas (c. 1761 A.D.) the chequered 
history of these conflicts can be clearly traced and it is my 
contention that this struggle mainly raged in or about the 
tongue of land formed by the Kistna and the Tungabhadra. 
Many of the decisive battles in the wars between the' 
Calukyas and Colas such as Koppam (1052-53 A.D.) andKudal 
Sangaman (1062-63 A.D.) were fought on the Tungabhadra. 

1 Ihid, pp. 326-27, 198, 396, 403-03, 199, 402, .412, 216, 442, 217, 334, 445, 626, 308. 

® Duhrenilj Ibid^ pp. 73 and 75. 
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Of) ;i(‘t‘ount of the strategic itiiportance of this cloab a 
iiu of st.rnng forts were gradually built up iu this 
rouini) . '!’ho most important of these which are prominently 

moiiiimicd ill iiuMtiaeval and early British History are Raiehur, 
Yfudual and ivnpa!.' Some of these forts are repeatedly 
iiioii! ioiH'd in eonuection with the history of the Bahaniani 
dynasty (!'] f-loiMi A.T).) and the kingdom of Vijaynagar 
(l.'hiO-l.'dio A.D.) which is marked by a series of bloody 
struggles for the possession of “the rich plain bounded 

In Kistna, and Tungabhadra.” " In the course of an 
i)tt(*res! ing discussion of this question Major T. W. Haig 
makes tliB following observations. 

“ I’he old fort and city of Raiehur lie in the Dual) 

or intertluviai area between the Krishna and its principal 

triliutaiy, the Tungabhadra The history of Raiehur 

Dual) is the history of the struggle between the Muham- 
madan kingdom of the Deccan and the Hindu kingdom of 
the Peninsula for supremacy in Southern India.”'* 

The importance of this fertile strip of land and the forts 
built on it had not diminished even in the 17th century. 
Sabhasad, the almost contemporary biographer of Sivaji, 
the great IHaharatta leader, referring to the capture of 
Kopal by Moro Pant mentions the fort as the gate of the 
South * {Kopal Ilhanje DaJcsanacha daracaja):' Even as late 
;is the 18th century, Sir John Malcolm writing about 
his experience in the Mysore war describes the fort of 
‘ Copoulee ’ as “ without exception, the strongest place I have 
seen in India.” 

’ Cfinstilt JoppoiWy plate 20. 

" thkl, |>. III. ■ , . 

Uinthmtfk^ if ikt Deccdn, pp. 105 8!. The Imttio i»f (1505 A.Ih) 

wiiiA fyiiglit t 0cwl> iienr the fort of Mutlgal. . . 

* i'hhairffpidi^ triiiislatecl S. N. Sen, Chleotfca fTnirorsify, p, il2. 

» 8iru Ckknimpafichem Chardntt UtL by K&iinath Karayaa Sasith p. HI. 

*' J, W. K'liye, 71m 74fe hnd Porrefipmtdc/ief^ «/ *%> John )Ia'/cohn^ Vul f, p. 17, I 
»m grateful tnr houm sug’^estions in tlm chapter to my friend Prof. T. GhiikraTarh* ojid 
pr. H. C. iByckiiidhtin of the Bopartmeat of History, Calcutta IToircrBlty* ' 
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The above discussion I hope will give an idea of the 
inaportance of the physical features on the course of military 
movements and warfare in general. The facts that 1 have 
placed at the disposal of the scholars might be defective or 
insufficient but I hope that a more intensive study will 
reveal many more interesting facts about this question. 
I shall feel my attempt justified if I have succeeded in 
convincing scholars of the necessity of studying Indian 
history from this new standpoint. 


CHAPTER II. 

The Army (Bala, Handa, Sainya, etc.). 

Sena smtrastrammy%ihtarmn,myadiganatmika 
Sainyddvina naica rajyavi na dkanam na parakramah. 

‘ The army is the group of men, animals, etc., equipped 
with arms, missiles,’ etc. 

‘ Without the army there is neither kingdom nor wealth 
nor prowess.” — Sukramti. Chapter IV. 

In ancient India fighting was recognised to be a sacred 
duty of all the castes pure or mixed ‘ and 
armies ivere therefore recruited not exclu- 
sively from the Ksatriyas but from all the sections of the 
community. In the Vedic period the Vaisyas w'ere probably 
recruited as foot-soldiers {patti) and ‘formed the bulk of 
the force under Ksatriya leaders’;® but in 
the period which saw' the composition of 
the Arthamstra of Kautilya, armies were recruited from all 
the castes. Kautilya in the following lines discusses the 
relative efficiency of armies composed of Brahmanas, Ksatriyas, 
Vaisyas and Sudras ; 

^ Tr48.us. by ^arkar, I, Line S68, 

* Vedie Ind 00 , XJf p,.834i. 



■' Jit JJmiia-Sndmminy^^^^ tejah~ 

yriitiixtitifil! pifi'i-irtiip/irrmit sreymBrnmiahayitum ” Uyacart/ah. 

!\int(ilii«li-pi'(UjiitTtlea(t Ih'dhmnbaUini /)<(ro’bIdharayeL 
in Kmtrbjnbalam sreyah ; bafmla.- 
■sai'iiiH ri) / "ffbyH.iHdmludaiififL^ 

' I\Iy kaclier says that of the armies composed of Brah- 
matis Kshatri.vas Vaisyas, or Sildras, that which is mentioned 
lirst is on aecuuut of bravery, better to be enlisted than one 
sub.s('(|uent}y mentioned in the order of enumeration. 

Xo, says Kautilya, the enemy may win over to himself 
the army of the Brrihraans by mean.s of prostration. Hence, 
the army of Kshatriyas trained in the art of wielding 
weapons is better ; or the army of Vaisyas or Sudras having 
groat numerical strength (is better).’ 

Tims it is clear, that in his opinion armies recruited 
from the Brahniauas and Ksatriyas were superior to the 
same recruited from the two lower castes, whose greater 
numerical strength could only compensate for their relative 
inefficiency. But for all practical purposes he preferred an 
army recruited entirely from the Ksatriyas, for as he quaintly 
remarks ‘the enemy may win over to himself the army of 
Brahmans l)y means of prostration.’ 

The next question of importance in this connection, 
that faced the army leaders of ancient India, as it faces 
them even now, was the problem of forming homogeneous 
units from the dilferent Indian castes. Was a regiment 
formed by accepting recruits from the dilferent mnim 
or whether it only contained men of one caste. The practical 
difficulty of forming mixed regiments in India was recently 
described by a military officer with some exaggeration, in 
one of the local papers. He said that if for instance a 
regiment in these days was recruited from Brahmaijas and 

^ Mysore cd., I9i0, p, 345. 

» TmiiHliitum by Shaina Saatry, i91a,-pp. 4l?.ia'. tTMi. vie# appears to ba?e beofl 
ibared also by ICimaEclaka, So» big MiuUra^ IT, 6^-6?. '. 
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Rajputs who consider themselFes to be Ksatriyas, then the 
Rajputs eyen though they might be senior officers would be 
always clasping the feet of the Brahmana privates ; - this 
of course leading to serious breaches of military discipline. 
The same difficulty must have been felt also by the military 
department of ancient India for we find Kautilya expressing 
the following opinion on the point : 

" That army which is vast and is composed of various 
kinds of men and is so enthusiastic as to rise even without 
provision and wages for plunder when told or untold ; that 
which is capable of applying its own remedies against 
unfavourable rains ; that which can be disbanded and which 
is invincible for enemies ; and that, of which all the men 
are of the same country, same caste, same training, is (to be 
considered as) a compact body of vast power.” ^ 

Thus we see that he is advocating the recruitment of 
soldiers belonging to the same country and caste, tulya desajati 
in the army, as this would lead to homogeneity and strength. 
But the formation of armies from Brahmanas, Ksatriyas, 
Vaisyas and the Madras raised another problem. In most 
periods of ancient Indian history the killing of a Brahmana 
was considered to be a mahapataka and they enjoyed more 
or less immunity from capital punishment.^ How could 
then the armies fight confidently, feeling as they did that 

Killing of a movement of their weapons would 

Brahmana in war is possibly kill u Brahmapa ? This difficulty, 
as it appears from the following, was taken 
into consideration, and it was decided by the ancient sages 
that one was not guilty of slaying a Brahmapa who killed 
in battle a person of that order that took up weapons like 
a Ksatriya and fought without seeking to fly. Bhisma 

^ Ihidf p. 416. Text, p. 344. 

® See my paper on Position of the B'^dhmana in Kautilya, Proceedmgs and Transactions 
of the second Oriental Gonference, Calcutta, pp. 394-5, Manusamhitd , 3X, 235 j 65 etc- For 
exceptions see Eaychaudhuri, Political History of Ancient India, pp, 191-92, 
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wliili' ilii'litinj' with liis Brrihuiaii.a preceptor Baina, a son of 
said :■ — 

(iih-/a'n. lift liihfifittit >i(inuM'e Brahnutnolifui hfse-pii<fl/., 
r iiKf.'tH I duf d juif rilil Im nK^iutth hmiiUtm 'luaijd htfti.. 

( ififKff.sihiKtllut i/yiti/rd Ui'dhmo iiam Kndf vahniulhurnt^ 
ftii /(Ki/jful Hciiitti'd kmddham iiudhyadJadi<ip<(.ldyidai)i. 
lu'tfiiiiHihdiyd idHtfu syddili dhanuesii nisciiyah, 
h’fidt /‘iyui/uM .ifhito dhm-me fmitriyr/iinn tapodhana. 
yo ipifliTi r.atddte yomtim sfmmmnera ppacarltHyaii 
itddhtu'nimii xaitutr.t’pHoti ihi caki'eyaiiCit rinddli.' 

‘ I would not slay my px*eceptor in battle, especially 
a«rain a Bruhmaiia, ami more especialiy one endued with 
ascetic mmdt. Tt was for this that I forgave thee. It is a 
well known trutii gatherable from the scriptures that he is 
uol guilty of slaying a Brahmana who killeth in battle a 
person of thai other that taketh up weapons like a wretched 
Kshatriya and tighteth wrathi’ully without seeking to fly. 
I am a Kshatriya stationed in the practice of Kshatriya 
diitie.s. One doth not incur sin, nor doth one incur any 
baneful ness l)y behaving towards a person exactly as that 
person desorveth.’" 

Going into the details of the constitution of the Indian 
army we find that it contained troops of different kinds. 
KautOya in his chapter on the time of I’ecruiting the Army, 
etc.,® recognises as many as six kinds of 

such troops : 

M((nlahhftak<ikretflniUrdmUrdt<wlbald. 

* hereditary troops (mania) '* hired troops, soldiers of corpoi’a- 
tions, (kretfi) troops belonging to a friend or to an enemy and 
wild tribes.’ 

^ Muhuhhamin, IJciyoKftparva V". 27-30. 

lirt'd, Trails, by P. 0. Eay, p, m, 

8 Tifxi pp, 342 fl,, ‘ The Ramayana refers to 4 klwclB of tuitnu 

hhfi-§fikaiam and (Iviumihulam (eaefiiy forees), LmWi, Gh. IT, v. 24 

Mfiiila, probably nmim a afcaudiBg army, the soldiers of which had aervocl the 
ftlate, long and faithfully. 
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Discussing’ the relative efiBlciency of these troops, 
Kautilya expresses the following opinion : ^ 

Eeiatire effioienoy “Of these armies, that which is men- 

of troops. ' tioned first is better, than, the one siibse- 

quently mentioned in the order of enumera- 
tion. Mania troops is better than the hired troops {hhftaha) 
in as much as the former has its existence dependent on 
that of its master and is constantly drilled. 

“That kind of hired bala which is ever near, ready to 
rise quickly, and obedient, is better than the troops supplied 
by a corporation.” 

Sret^ibala which is native (yawapod!®), which has 
the same end in view, and which is actuated with similar 
feelings of rivalry, anger, and expectation of success and 
gain, is better than the troops supplied by a mitra*' 

“ The troops supplied by a mitra is better than that 
supplied by an enemy ” ^ (amifra). 

“ Amilrahala ® under the leadership of an Arya is better 
than the array of wild tribes (atavlhala). Both of them are 
anxious for plunder. In the absence of plunder and under 
troubles they prove as dangerous as a lurking snake {avilope 
vyasane Ga tabliyamahibhayam syat.” * 

Before I conclude this section I would like to draw the 
attention of scholars to the following passage from Plutarch's 
account of the invasion of India by Alexander. 

“ As the Indian mercenary troops consisting as they did 
of the best soldiers to be folind in the country, flocked to 
the cities which he attacked, and defended them with the 

^ Texfcj p. vJ44 ff. 

" Text S45, footnote 1 . This line appears to have been accidentally dropped from 
the text. 

^ The enemies who were not actually at war sometimes probably aided each other 
for instance when fighting against a common enemy j or enemy troops might also be 
weaned over, . ■ 

* Translated by Dr. Shama Sastry, p, 417 ; I have adopted his tmns!afcio|i with some 
modifications. 
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greatest vigour, he thus incurred serious losses and accordingly 
concluded a treaty of peace with them.” i 

The above passage is interesting not only because it shows 
the remarkabhi eJIicicncy of the hired troops of India 
but also because it shows that the bhrtakahala though 
inierior to the mania, yet often contained some of the best 
soldiers of ludhi. The mmtlavala is probably described by 
Megasthenes and Arrian as “the fifth caste among the Indians” 
consisting of warriors “ who are second in point of numbers to 
the hus])andnieii.” According to the Greek ambassador this 
“class when not engaged in active service, pass their time in 
idleness and drinking. They are maintained at the king’s ex- 
pense, and hence are always ready, when occasion calls, to take 
the field, for they carry nothing of their own with them but 
their own bodies.” “ The above description seems to indicate 
that this body of men formed like the maulm tbe standing 
army of the state, consisting of well-tried war veterans. This 
becomes more clear from the following account of Arrian. 
He tells us that these men like the modern soldiers in peace 
time apparently lead a life of supreme freedom and enjoy- 
ment. “ They have only military duties to perform. Others 
make their arms, others supply them with horses, and they 
have others to attend on them in the camp, who take care 
of their horses, clean their arms, drive their elephants, 
prepare their chariots and act as their charioteers. As long 
as they are required to fight they fight, and when peace 
i^twns they abandon themselves to enjoyment, the pay 
which they receive from the State being so liberal that 
they can , with ease maintain themselves and others, 
besides.” ® 

Having discussed the relative merits of various kinds 
of troops Kautilya next enters into an interesting 

* MoOriacIle, Amimt India ; Iti Invasion hv Almandtr the Qreat^ p, 8CB. 

* MoOriadiej Anekat India m dssanksd Mefaithmm and ArnaUf p* 
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discussion about the time and circumstances when each 
of these various kinds of troops could he most effective- 
ly used. He says : “ when he (a king) thinks that his 
maulabala is more than he requires for the defence of 
his own possessions or he thinks that as his hereditary 
army {maulabala) consists of more men than he requires, 
some of them may be disaffected, or when he thinks that 
his enemy has a strong hereditary army famous for its 
attachment, and is therefore, to be fought 
Mauiabaiakaia. out with much skill ou his part ; or when 
he thinks that though the roads are good 
and the weather favourable, it is still the hereditary army 
that can endure wear and tear ; or when he thinks that 
though they are famous for their attachment, hired soldiers 
and other kinds of troops cannot be relied upon lest they 
might lend their ears to the intrigues of the enemy to be 
invaded,' or when he thinks that other kinds of force are 
wanting in strength, then is the time for taking the hereditary 
di,xmj {mauiabaiakaia)" 

“ When he thinks that his bkrtabala is greater than his 
maulabala ; that his enemy’s maula troops 
Bhrfcabaiaksu. are small and disaffected, while the army 
his enemy has hired is insignificant and 
weak ; that actual fight is less than treacherous fight ; that the 
place to be traversed and the time required do not entail much 
loss ; that his own army is little given to stupor, is beyond 
the fear of intrigue, and is reliable ; or that little is the 
enemy’s power which he has to put down, then is the time 
for leading the hired army {bhrtabalakala)." 

“ When he thinks that the big srenlbala that he possesses 
can be trusted both to defend his country 
SrsnibaiaMia. and to march against his enemy; that 
his enemy’s army consists mostly of 
soldiers of corporations and consequently ; the enemy is 
desirous of carrying on treacherous fight, rather than actual 
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war, then is the time for the enlistment of the troops from 
oorporations (iret0aiak&la)." 

“ When he thinks that the strong help ho has in his 
friend can be made use of both in Ms own 
MitrubateMk. country and in his marches; that, he has 
to be absent only for a short time and 
actual fight is more than treacherous fight ; that having 
made his friend’s army to occupy wild tracts, cities or plains 
and to fight with the enemy’s ally, he himself would lead 
his own army to fight with the enemy’s array ; that his 
work can be accomplished by his friend as well ; 
that his success depends on his friend ; that he has a 
friend near and deserving of obligation ; or that he has to 
utilize the excessive force of his friend, then is the time 
for the enlistment of a friend’s army {mitrabalakala).'* 

“ When he thinks that he will have to make his strong 
enemy to fight against another enemy on 
4Bjjtr»b*i»k«k, account of a city, a plain, or a wild tract 
of land, and that in that fight he will 
anlhieTe one or the other of his objects, Just like an outcast 
person in the fight between a dog and a pig ; that through 
the battle, he will have the mischievous power of his 
enemy’s allies or of wild tribes destroyed ; that he will have 
to make Ms immediate and powerful enemy to march else- 
where and thus get rid of internal rebellion which his enemy 
might have occasioned ; and that the time of battle between 
enemies or between inferior kings has arrived, then is the 
time for the exercise of an enemy’s forces (tmitrahalahala)*' 

“ ...When he thinks that the army of wild tribes is living 
by the same road (that his enemy has to 
traverse) ; that the road is unfavourable 
for the march of his enemy’s army : that 
his enemy’s army consists mostly of wild tribes ; that just as a 
wood apple is broken by means of another wood apple {Ulvam 
mema Ao»y«f3j»), the small army of his enemy is to be 
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destroyed, then is the time for engaging the army of wild 
tribes (a^mfdalaMla). * 

The above views, including Kautilya’s observations on the 
six kinds of troops are practically all shared by Kamandaka, ® 
The six kinds of troops are also probably mentioned by Manu 
in the following verse : 

Samiodhya trividham mdrgam sadavidhcmca balam makam 
sdmparayikalealpeita mdydduripura/ra sanaik * 

(“Having cleared the three kinds of roads, and having nsade 
his sixfold army efficient, let him leisurely proceed in the 
manner prescribed for warfare against the enemy’s capital.”)* 
The Sukranlti however expresses a somewhat different 
opinion on the whole question. He says : 

“ The army is of two kinds — one’s own, and that belong- 
ing to the allies. Each again is of two kinds accordingly 
as it is — (i) long standing, or {ii) newly recruited, and also 
as it is — (i) useful, or (ii) useless.” 

“ The army is of two kinds : untrained or trained ; 
officered by the State or not officered by the State ; equipped 
by the State with arms or supplying their own arms and 
ammunitions ; bringing their own vehicles or supplied with 
vehicles by the State.” 

“ The army that belongs to the allies is maintained through 
goodwill, one’s own army is however maintained by salary.” 

“ The mania army is that which has been existing for 
many years, the sadyaska, which is not that.” 

“The sdra, efficient or useful army is that which is 
adept in warfare, the contray is the asdra.’’ 

“ The trained army is that which is skilled in the vynhas 
or military tactics, the opposite is the untrained.” 

^ Text, p, 342 ff* j Tram., pp. 416-16. 

« mtmrn, xYin, v. 2-25 m . : 

YII, 186, 

* S. B. E., Yol. XXY, p. 245, Some of the commentators (Medhatithi* KiiJukabhaita, 
©to.) however accept a different interpretation j see Btihler’e footnote on vers® 185. 
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“ I'he gidmihhuta army is that which has officers of the 
State, the agiilmaka is that which bringvS its own chiefs.” 

“ The daflmim army is that which receives arms, etc., 
from the masier, otherwise is the army which supplies its 
own anus and missiles.” 

'‘The army regimented by the State, and the regiments 
formed among the soldiers by themselves ; likewise the 
army receiving conveyances from the State (or not).” 

“The Kir^k and people living in forests who are 
dependent on their own resources and strength (belong to 
the latter class).” 

“The troops left by, or captured from, the enemy and 
placed among one’s own people as well as one’s own troops 
tampered with by the enemy, should be regarded as inimical.”* 

It will be seen from tlie above that the Sukranlti mainly 
recognises two kinds of military recruitment, mz., (i) troops 
(mania) that had served the State for a long number of 
years and were regarded more or less as a standing 
army of the State, which were officered by the State 
(gulmlbhuta), and received pay, arms, vehicles and 
ammunition (daitmtra) from their mMter, and (») the hired 
troops who brought their own officers (agulmaka), and also 
their own vehicles, arms and munitions. This was probably 
the bhftabala of the ArthaSdstra and the NUisara. A 
closer study will however reveal that the Sukraniti was also 
familiar with three other kinds of troops mentioned by 
Kautilya and Kamandaka, viz., mikahala (army that belongs 
to the allies), ® a^avibala (the Kiraias and people living in 
the forest) ® and amitrabala (the troops left by or captured from 
the enemy),* It will be observed however that the ^ukramti 
does not even indirectly refer to the krenlhala. For by the time 

‘ Trauislated by B. Sarkar, Chapter IV, Section VII, va. 94S. 

* lUi, lineiai, p. 217, 

» J6«, Una 28. 

‘ Ibid, p, 218, lines 29-30. 
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the treatise was composed the vart&MstropajlvmaJi and raja- 
sahdopajivmah san^has ^ and srenis had probablj completely 
disappeared from the face of India. The sMyasha or the 
raw recruits who are contrasted with the maula by the 
Sukramti, were probably recruited in times of emergency, 
but the author rightly warns us against the use of these 
troops ‘ even though they are in great numbers.’® 

Besides the above classification, ancient Indian tradition 
recognises another broad division of the Indian army. 
This division is based on the different kind of animals or 
vehicles riding on which the various sections of the army 
advanced in battle array. The Vedie army appears to have 
consisted mainly of two sections, viz., the Ksatriya nobles, 
who fought riding on chariots drawn by horses {rathin) 
and the foot soldiers {patti), who no doubt formed the 
great bulk of the army and were recruited from the Vi§? 
But with the growth of large kingdoms and empires, the 
army also grew in size and complexity and thus a need was 
felt to divide the troops on the above basis. 

Indian tradition is almost unanimous in accepting a 
fourfold division of the army on this basis, 
catnrafigabaia. mz., the elephantry, cavalry, chariots and 
infantry. As early as the epic period this 
fourfold division had already become more or less widely 
recognised. The armies of the Kurus, Pap.davas, Pancalas 
and other contestants in the great battle of Kuruksetra 
were arranged according to this plan and we frequently find 
such epithets as the following whenever there is any attempt 
to describe an army ; ‘ 

(i) Sahkula ca tada, bhumUcaturapgahaldmita * 

^ Jrihasastra, sanghavrUam, p* 378. 

® im, p. 234, lines 354-55. ’ ' 

3 In his JRgvedic Culture, Dr* Das has tried to show that cavalry and camel and elephant 
corps formed part of theYedic army. See pp. 339-43. The facts adduced are no doubt 
interesting, but in the present state of our fenowledge cannot be regarded as conolusive. 

* Udyogaparva, Chapter 17* ■ ■ . '' 
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(if; MaJmta oaturangena balenagad- Yudhi^ihiram ‘ 

(iu) Catumidhabaldm JShimumakantpd'di prthivimiva^ 

'I'he Eamat/at^a also repeatedly refers to this fourfold 
division : 

(f) Jiltnadfignijo gato Ramah praydtu miurangim 
(ii) HnltHHi oaturnngena svayanielya nimcaram * 

(fit) TndbhmHtmieatnmnge^a balena mahftM 

The Buddhist Jataka stories are also full of such references, 
tij the following words King Safijay a describes the constitu- 
tion of his army in the Vessantara Jafeaka : 

" My horst'g, chariots, elephants and soldiers go prepare, 

And let the people come around, the chaplains all be there. 
The sixty thousiuid warrior lords around and adorned so fair, 
Brest up in blue or brown or white, with blood-red crests be 

there. 

Like as the spirit-haunted hills where trees a-plenty grow, 
Are bright and sweet with plants divine, so here the breezes 

blow. 

Bring fourteen thousand elephants, with trappings all of gold, 
With drivers holding lance and hook : as many horse be told. 
Sindh horses, all of noble breed, and very swift to go, 

Each ridden by a henchman bold, and holding sword and bow. 
liet fourteen thousand chariots be yoked and well arranged, 
Their wlieels well wrought of iron bands, and all witli gold inlaid 
Let them prepare the banners there ; the shields and coats of 

mail, 

And bows withal, those men of war that strike and do not fail.’ ® 

‘ Ibid, Chapter 15», t. 1. 

* !hidt Chapter, 3.63, 2. In tlie iSSntiparva liow€T®r which m vnrj wft ha?# 

tfa# fitllowliig Trii© wliieh refers eightfold diTlsion of the army : 

Ratha nagu haymcaim padasmiva 

■ffi^iifnamkarmmira Hi 69, r. 41. 

» Smtgn 77, ¥, 3, 

* irtff S8» Y, 7» 

* t. m. 

* Bmg.Tmn^’WoL 
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It will be observed that the army of King Sanjaya was 
a fourfold one, I give below some other instances from 
this source : 

Name of the story. Passage# 

(*) Valodakajataka ^ ... “Word came to the king 

(Brahmadatta of Benares) of 
a revolt on the frontier (jjac- 
ccmta hupito). He ordered 
five hundred chargers 
sate smdhme) to be got ready 
and an army complete in four 
parts {cahiranginiya senaya)” 

(ii) Dadhivahanajataka ^ Sakka gives a man a drum 

which when sounded “ will 
encompass you with an army 
in fourfold array {caturangi- 
niyd senaya).” 

{iii) Dutiya-Paiayijataka ® King of Gandhara besieges the 

city of Benares with a complete 
army of four divisions {catu- 
ranginiya. 

(iv) Darimukhajataka ^ ... On the death of the king the 

Purohita of Benares sends a 
festal car accompanied by an 
army of fourfold division {catu- 
ranginiya) and by the music 
of hundreds of instruments. 

(v) Asanakajataka “ ... The Benares king Brahma- 

* datta starts for the girl 

‘ Text, Vol. n, p. 96 ; Trans., II, p, 66. 

* Vol. II., p. 102; Trans., II, pp. 70-71. 

» Vol, II, p. 219 i Trans., II, p. 153. 

* Vol. Ill, pp. 238-39; Tran?., Ill, p, 157. 

‘ HI, p. 249 ; Trans., Ill, p. 161. 
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NaM tli0 Rfcory, , Passage* . 

Isanaku with a fourfold array 
{attkimh(jim§(t aenaijit). 

{m) Dasarathajfitaka * ... Bharata starts with the com- 

plete host of the four arras to 
bring back Hama from the 
Himalayan forests whither he 
had retired. 

ivii) Kusajataka ^ ... Eusa fought against the enemies 

of the Madra king mounted 
on an elephant “ that had been 
trained to stand impassive 
under attack”. ..escorted by a 
complete host of the four 
arms. 

{mii) Sona-Nandajataka® ... King Manoja of Benares starts 

to meet Sona and plead the 
cause of Nanda equipped 
with his fourfold host {senaya 
oainrangini). 

When Alexander invaded India in the 4th century, the 
Indian kings still arranged their forces in the fourfold order. 
It is well-known that the Fmrava monarch advanced to 
meet the Yavana hosts at the head of a caturanginl army. 
We know from Curtius Eufus that, 

“ In the van of his army he had posted 86 elephants of the 
greatest ske and strength, and behind these 300 chariots 

and somewhat about 80,000 infantry” * We are further 

told that the Macedonians found the opposite shore of the 
Hydaspes covered with infantry and cavalry.® Again when 

* 1?, 125 i Tmm.^ IV ^ p, 

* V, p* 810 ; 

» Ibid, p* Tmwii** p. 

dn&sut ; m If 4kmndtr tMQnat^ pp* 20S*04» 

» IW4 
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Alexander was resting his arms on the bank of the Beas he 
heard from Phegeus, an Indian prince, that the army of 
Agrammes guarded the approaches to his country with the help 
of 20,000 cavalry and 200,000 infantry besides 2,000 four-horsed 
chariots and what was most formidable of all a troop of 
elephants which he said ran up to the number of 8,000.^ 

Kautilya, whose AHhamstra is assigned to the Maurya 
period by many eminent authorities ® refers to this fourfold 
division of the army. Thus he says in one place, 

Etena vidhina vyuJianojanyugmamsca Tcarayet, 
vibhavo ydvadanganam caturyAm sadr&o hhamt? 

(In this way, he would make odd or even arrays, keeping 
the strength of the four constituents of the army equal).* 

Again while describing the duties of the Sendpati, he 
remarks : 

Tadeva Sendpatiftsarvayuddhapraharancwidyamnlto hasty- 
asmrathaoarydsampu^tasoaturaiigasya bala8ydnmthanadhi§ihd- 
nau vidydt? 

There was probably no well organised navy in the time 
of Eautilya for military purposes. Por though there was an 
officer in charge of ships, his duties as detailed in the chapter 
on Nmadhyahm do not appear to have any military character. 
But the following passage appears to be significant. 

Mimsf'ikd nirghdtayet. Amitravi^aydtigdh patpya- 
pattanacaritropaghdtikMca.^ 

“Pirate ships (himstikd), vessels which are bound for the 
country of an enemy, as well as those which have violated 
the customs and rules in force in port towns shall be 
destroyed.” ’ 

^ See my article in /. J. S, B. (Kexv series) ^ VoL XIX, 1923, p. 867. 

® See my article in the Indian Antiquaryt Yol. LIT, 1925, pp. 171475 j 201-206. 

® Text, p, 375. 

*■ Trans., p. 449. 

® Text, p. 140 5 see also p, 345 for catum^gahala ; also p. 67, line 1. 

« Fa26. ■ *'■ »rrans., p. 161 
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These duties were prohably gradually increased till 
we come to the time of Megasthenes when, thanks to the 
initiative of the first Maurya and the needs of a great pan- 
Indian erapiiN!, we find a well organised naval department 
already in existence. * The Greek ambassador tells us that 
“ Next to the city Magistrates, there is a third governing 
body, which directs military affairs. This also consists of 
six divisions, with five members to each. One division is 
appointed to co-operate wdth the admiral of the fleet, 
another with Superintendent of bullock trains which are 
used for transporting engines of war, food for soldiers, 
provender for cattle, and other military requisites. They 
supply servants who heat the drum, and others who carry 
the gongs, grooms also for the horses, and mechanics and 
their assistants. To the sound of the gong they send out 
foragers to bring in grass and by a system of rew'ards and 
punishments ensure the work being done wdth despatch 
and safety. The third division has charge of the foot 
soldiers, the fourth of the horses, fifth of the war chariots 
and the sixth of the elephants.” ® The whole army was 
thus divided into six sections, (i) the navy, (ii) transport 
and commissariat, {Hi) the infantry, (iv) cavalry, (e) chariots 
and (vi) the elephants ; and the department was administered 
by a board of thirty members divided into six smaller 
committees of five members each. Each of these .six 
committees was in charge of one of the six divisions of the 
army. The fourfold army therefore had increased at this 
time into a sixfold one by the addition of the navy and the 
commissariat. A verse in the Santquuva of the Maha^ 
bhamta^ which is most prohably later than the Maurya 
period, seems to show that this sixfold division had expanded 

^ Then again it qnito possible thiifc fcbe present treatiliso wriftnri by 
before Magasfelieoos camti to When be eame, ninny innovatiems iii ad- 

minisiration was intriKkced by Chanclragnpta peraonallj or hi eoasiiltatioii witb bis 
wittiaters/* tndmn Antiqimri^, VoL LIT, 1925, p. 203. 

* KoOrittdlo, Inctewl Iniim m described by Me0a$th4nm and p. 88, 
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at a later period into an eightfold one by the additiop of 
the departments of military spies and desiJcas (scouts?).^ 
In the opinion of many authorities Mann refers to a some- 
what similar sixfold division of the army. According to 
Medhatithi, Raghavananda, Kulluk abhatta and others the 
' sadavidhanoa halam...' of Manu consisted of “elephants, 
horses, chariots, infantry, the general and the workmen.” The 
‘ workmen ’ ® in this list probably refers to the same section 
that was included by Megasthenes under ‘ commissariat.’ 
But it is significant that Manu entirely omits the naval 
section of the Army. Probably this might have some 
connection with the growing dislike of the social legislators 
for sea voyages which is echoed in the SanihUa of Manu.® 

Later writers on Indian Polity like Kamandaka * and 
the authors of the Agnipura'tia.^ and the Sukranlti^ however 
revert back to the time-honoured fourfold division of the 
army. The method of classification in the Buhranlti is rather 
curious. It is as follows : 

Army 

Svagamd Anyagama 

I I 

I. I ■ I i i ^1 

Dainl . Asuro . Manml Daivl Asuro Manml 

^ Oliapter 59, v. 41. For the verse see p. 32, footnote 1. The word desilaa has been 
explained by Nilakaptha as npade^taro-g%irav(th ^ — probably teachers of military science. 
In the lexicons the word is also taken to mean * a guide 'or a traveller. Mi% M, Dutt 
translates the word as guides taken from the country which is the seat of war,” I am 
mclined to accept the meaning of scouts thongh I am not certain about the point. 

* S, B, B., Tol, XXV*, pp. 945-46, footnote on verse 185, Book VIT, 

® Ihidy III, 161, In VII, 199, Manu refers to naval fight probably on internal 
waters and not on the sea, NnukMkyah§a is found in Pilla Inscriptions. Bm Qauda- 
lehhamdld^ p, 16. Some of the Cola sovereigns of the tenth century like Bajariija the Great 
possessed powei'fal naval forces and converted the Bay of Bengal practically into a Cola 
lake. 

* BltwSrn, Section XIX, r. 93 and 95. 

® Chapter 938, v. 6. The author of the Barana praises the infantry and says ‘ sena 
faddtivahtda satriin jayati sarvad^* 

« Chapter IV. Section VII. - 
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But the explanation he supplies in verse 3 of the same 
section of the chapter ^ clears away the difficulties. He says, 
“mit/agama is that which proceeds in vehicles. The infantry 
is the svagmnai the other is of the three kinds, using 
chariots, horses or elephants.” Yuan Chawang, the Chinese 
pilgrim who visited India in the 7th century A.D., refers to 
this fourfold division of the Army organisation in India. 
“ The army,” says he, “ is composed of Foot, Horse, Chariot, 
an I Elephant soldiers.” ® But it seems to me that an important 
change was gradually taking place in the Indian Army 
organisation about this time. In Bapa’s Earsacarila we meet 
with the following passage : 

“ On the next day Bhandi, approaching the king, said :— 

‘ Let your majesty inspect the MSlwa king’s army and royal 
equipage, won by the power of his majesty Rajyavardhana’s 
arm.’ The king consenting to this being done, he displayed 
the booty, such as elephants in thousands, great as moving 
boulders, with muddy cheeks whose temples were hairy with 
swarms of bees clamouring about the intoxicating scent of 
incessantly dripping ichor, elephants booming with deep roars 
like clouds alighted upon the earth, and, like concentrated 
autumn days, emitting the fragrance of full-blown Sapta- 
chhada groves ; horses swift as antelopes and gay with lines 
of goM-bedight chowries : ornaments of divers kinds, raining 
ioods of morning radiance and by their light covering the 
heavens with many a rainbow : wondrous pearl necklaces that 
lad toyed with the scent of the bosoms of love-intoxicated 
Malwa women, like stars and yet flooding the heavens with 
a torrent of unborrowed light : yak-tail chowries, like Harsa’a 
own glories, white as a mass of moonlight : a white umbrella 
with golden stock, like the lotus dwelling of (J^rl : beauteous 
Women, like Apsarases come down out of fondness for 
valour redolent of many a fight : regal paraphernalia such 

* Ibid. 

» Watter0j Ymn Ohming^ Tol. I, p. 171. 
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as lion thrones, couches, and settees : all the Maiwa king’s 
adherents with their feet restrained by iron fetters : the whole 
of his treasure chests, heavy laden with wreaths of ornaments 
and provided with written records of their contents.” ^ 

It will be observed from the above description of the 
captured army of the Maiwa king that though ‘ elephants in 
thousands great as moving boulders ’ ' and ‘ horses swift as 
antelopes ’ are mentioned, we are struck by the absence of any 
reference to chariots of wondrous shape and magnificence 
as we find repeatedly mentioned in the Mahalharaia and the 
'Ramaya'^a. The description which Yuan Chwang supplies 
us of the army of Pulakesi also does not contain any reference 

to the chariots, while ‘war elephants made drunk before 

an engagement ’ are prominently mentioned.^ The eleph- 
ants were, as is clear from the above passage from the 
Harmcaritu, the most important arm in the 7th century A.D. 
While in the Epic period all the important heroes and kings 
fight riding on chariots,® we already find in the 4th 
century B.C. Poros fighting from the back of an elephant. 
That chariots were going out of use is also evident from 
the fact that Megasthenes while giving a list of Indian races 
and the description of their armies very often omits the 
chariots. His remark that : “ In fact no one invested with 

kingly power ever keeps on foot a military force without 
a very great number of elephants and foot and cavalry ” is 
significant. The omission of the c ariots in this quotation 
is to be noticed. The chariots therefore must have ceased 

^ Hnr^acarita^ Trans, by Cowell and Thomas, pp, 224-26. 

^ Watters, Yuan Qhwang^ Vol. II, p. 239 ; chariots are however mentioned by the 
Chinese when he gives an idea of the ‘ Army orgamsation in India.* It is possible 

that the chariot still lingered in the armies of some kingdoms in India, like the bow and 
arrow long after the discovery oi the gun and the gun-powder. 

® That in the Epic period chariot-fighters formed the most important group is proved 
by T. 22 ff, Ch. 163, JJdyogaparva^ Mahahlmrata^ where 10 elephants are mentioned as 
supporting a single chariot-fighter, 10 horses each elephant and 310 foot soldiers for 
each horse, 


to form an iinportant branch of the Indian armies already 
in the Maurya period and in many localities must have 
ceased altogether to be regarded as a fighting unitd But it is 
interesting to obscu’ve that the historitxns of Alexander’s invasion 
nearly always mention chariots as forming an important 
branch of the Indian army. This gradual decrease in the 
importance of cliariots is further demonstrated by the 
following verse of Kamandaka: 

“Riding on a huge elephant duly equipped and with 
followers and soldier's accoutred in mail, and with the ranks 
of army teeming with brave heyoes, a monarch should march 
forward, having at first held consultation with the ambassador 
of the feudatory kings.” ^ 

In the epic period the kings sometimes fought from the 
back of the ehjphant, but that was an exception,® The 
situation seems to have been reversed by the 7th century A.D. 
for by this time the elephant had displaced the chariot from 
this premier position. Kven as late as the 1 1th century the 
elephants maintained a position of importance in Indian 
armies and we find Mahmud of Gazni using a troop of 500 
elephants to defeat a formidable force of Tartars under I’lak 
Khan, It is said that “Mahmud’s own elephant caught up 
the standard-bearer of I’lak Khan and tossed him aloft with 
his trunk, in sight of the Tartar king and his terrified fellow 
soldiers.” ^ But this position was also gradually changed till we 
come to the mediae vel period of Indian history. Dr. Horn 
writing on the array of the Indian Moghuls, remarks that the 
“ Moghul army consisted of cavalry, infantry and artillery. 
Bub the second and the third branches held a very subordinate 

^ McCrincile* Ifbcwni imUa m dencribed hy MegmfhmeB and irrw«, pp. 135456. In 
tlili ooiineetioii the sfcfttemenfc o! * Ba^4^mmpat$arahahfn puf%sm% hmtymvayo^ 

ig 

® iXlimdm^ Trans, bj Mannmfcha Nath Datfe, Section XV, t. 5L 
» MaMbhamUh Droigaparm, Cb. 28, Bbagadatfca, tb# king of Prigjyollsa is 
Sgbtiing from gajmhandha, 

* BIpMuitone, Mktary of India ^ p. 827. 
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position towards the first. The army was essentially.';. an 
army of horsemen.’ ^ According to some authorities, .the 
prominence of horsemen in Indian armies during the later 
period of her history ‘ may not improbably be asoribedrln some 
degree to the infusion of Scythian tribes and mahnfirs'frbha 
the West about the commencement of our era’AOi^ 
prominence of horsemen in Moghul armies was certainly diife 
'to this cause.® ’ ■ ’ v - ’' ^ 

In concluding this section I beg to draw the attentiooa 
of scholars to the following passage of Kautiliifa' which 
was certainly a matter, that deserved the serio is attention of 
ancient Indian recruiting officers. He says: : ' : : : -r. avt 

“One should recruit one’s army, reflecting that ‘sachis 
the army of my enemy and this is my army to oppose'ifef ’f fi.' 

He explains the necessity of this reflection in tbA 
few sentences. He points out that :I : i ; : ; 

‘The army which possesses elephants, machinei, 
^saJeatagarbha^^, kunta, prasa, . bamboo sticks 

and iron sticks is the army to oppose an army of elephants.’ ' i 
‘ The same possessed of stones, clubs, armour, books, and 
spears in plenty is the army to oppose an army of chariots.’ : ; 

‘ The same is the army to oppose cavalry.’ ■ - ' 

‘Men clad in armour, can oppose elephants.’ ■ - 

‘ Horses can oppose men clad in armour.’ 

‘ Men clad in armour, chariots, men possessing defensivo 
Weapons, and infantry can oppose an army consisting of all 
the four constituents.’ 

This of course brings us to the relative position and 

^ .Irvine, The Army of the hidian Moghuls^ p. 57 . That nncient Indian, armies were 
composed of four branches, Elephant, Horse, Chariot and Infantry, is also proved by the 
sculptures at Sanchi — see Sanchi and its Remains bj^. General F. C. Maisey, Plate XX. 

® Works by Wilson (1S64), Voh TV, Essays, Sanehrit Literature, Vol. II, pp. 292 

® ‘ The Moghuls from beyond the Oxus were accustomed to fight on horseback only ; 
the foot soldier they despised,’ Irvine, The Army of the Indian Moghuls, p. 57. 
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proptjrtion oC iht; constituents of the Indian armies but we 
reserve the diHcusaion of that question for a separate chapter.’ 

Lot us now turn to a consideration of the seasons and 
the condition of the land which certainly had a considerable 
effect in increasing or diminishing the usefulness of the 
various constif.uents of the army. For though the autumn and 
the winter months were generally considered by writers on 
Indian Polity as the best time for military operations,^ yet as 
practical statesmen they recognised that there cannot be any 
hard and fast rule regarding this matter. Kautilya for 
instance remarks that one should march whenever one’s 
resources are sufficient.® The ArtlmMstra contains a more 
or less academic discussion on the relative importance of de^ 
and kala* ‘ My teacher says that of strength isahti)^ deia, 
kala, 6aMi is the best,’ for a man who is possessed of 
strength (iakli) can overcome the difficulties due either to 
the unevenness of the ground or to the cold, hot or rainy 
periods of time. Some say that desa is the best for the reason 
that a dog seated in a convenient place can drag a crocodile 
and that a crocodile in low ground can drag a dog. Others say 
that kdla is the best for the reason that during the daytime 
the crow kills the owl and at night the owl the crow,’ ® 

Kautilya ends this discussion with the wise remark that of 
strength, deia and kala each is helpful to the 
arwy" other : Farasparasadhakd hi sakUdemMiaht.^ 
He then tries to give us an idea of the intimate 
relationship of the varying seasons with the condition and 

^ Ibiikf Katz|ilya on p* 3^5 made a genaral remark lliat the strenirtli of tlie four 
oonstitnenti of the army should he equal , But It seems that this rule was not obserTed 
and the proposition often varloti See also the Terse at the end of page S7i. 

* See V€iUc /wdc#, I, 53849} ako K&inaodakiya, '.HThsam, Tmnt. bj M, N, Butt, IV, 

and footnote on cere raony. : 

» F. 042} Mahabharatat oh. ICK), V. 1042. ■ 

* For & proper deinition of thoio two terms sea p.. 340,'.' , 

» Text, pp. 340-.4L 
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equipment of the enemy. He says: that one should ‘march 
during the month of Margaslrsa (December) against his 
enemy whose collection of foodstuffs is old and insipid and 
who has not only not gathered fresh foodstuffs, but also not 
repaired his fortifications in order to destroy the enemy’s 
rainy and autumnal crops. He should march during the 
month of Qaitra (March), if he means to destroy the 
enemy’s autumnal and vernal crops. He should march 
during the month of Jyestha (May- June) against one whose 
storage of fodder, firewood and water has diminished and 
who has not repaired his fortifications, if he means to destroy 
the enemy’s vernal and rainy season crops. Or he may march 
during the dewy season against a country which is of hot 
climate and in which fodder and water are obtained in little 
quantities. Or he may march during the summer against a 
country in which the sun is enshrouded by mist and which is 
full of deep valleys and thickets of trees and grass, or he may 
march during the rains against a country which is suitable 
for the manoeuvre of his own army and which is of the reverse 
nature for his enemy’s army. He has to undertake a long 
march between the months of Margaslrsa (December) and 
Taisa (January), a march of mean length between Caitra 
(March) and Vaimkha (A.pril) and a short march between 
Jyestha (May) and Asadha (June).’ ^ 

Having made these general remarks he next discusses 
the effect of desa and kala on each of the constituents of the 
army. He says : 

‘When the weather is free from heat, one should march 
with an array mostly composed of elephants. Elephants 
with profuse sweat in hot weather are attacked by leprosy; 
and when they have no water for bathing and drinking, they 
lose their quickness and become obstinate. Hence against 
a country containing plenty of water during the rainy season. 
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tjisH should march witli an army mostly composed of elephants, 
Af^ainst a country of the rererse description which has little 
rhin ami muddy water one should march with an army mostly 
cj)m{K)HOf! of asses, camels and horses. Against a desertlike 
(ntfif'ttpi’i'tf/am) land, one should march during the rainy season 
with all the four constituents of the army (caturmigabala).' ’ 

In another place he supplies us wdth the following addi- 
tional details : 

‘ For men who are trained to fight in desert tracts, forests, 
ralieys, or plains, and for those who are trained to fight from 
dj.tche.s or heights, during the day or night, and for elephants 
\y;hhjh are bred in countries with rivers, mountains, marshy 
laards or lakes, as well as for horses, such battlefields as they 
would fihd suitable (are to be secured).’ 

* iThat which is even, splendidly firm, free from mounds 

^ _ and pits made by wheels and footpiintsj of 

' • beasts, not offering obstructions to the axle, 

free from trees, plants, creepers and trunks of trees, not wmt 
and free from pits, anthills, sand and thorns is the ground 
for chariots.’ 

*Por elephants, horses and men, even or uneven grounds 
are good either for war or for camp.’ 

‘That which contains small stones, trees and pits that 
can be jumped over and which is almost 

ire© from tlioriis is the .gmiiici tor horses. ■ 

' That which contains big stones, dry or 
green trees and anthills is the ground for 

infantry,’ 

‘ That which is uneven with assailable hills and valleys, 
which has trees that can he pulled down and 
iituiMiumi. plants that can he tom, and which is full 

of muddy soil free from thorns is the ground for elephants.’ 






* P. 342.; 
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‘That which is free from thorns, not very uneven, but 
very expansive, is an excellent ground for the infantry 
{padatinamatUayah).’ : 

‘That which is doubly expansive, free from mud, water 
and roots of trees and which is devoid of piercing gravel is an 
excellent ground for horses 

‘That vvhich possesses dust, muddy soil, water, grass and 
weeds,, and which is free from thorns {svadani^'aMna) and 
obstructions from the branches of big trees is an excellent 
ground for elephants (Jiastincmatisayah).’ 

. , ‘ That which contains lakes, which is free from mounds 
and wet lands, and which affords space for turning is an 
excellent ground for chariots {^mthanamatUayah)} 

The Mahabharata contains the following slokas on the point : 

Akarddammi anudakam amaryyadam alostakdm, 
asvabhumim prasamsanti ye yuddhakusalajandh, 
ApahkdgarttaraMtd rathabhumih prasasyate, 
ntcadruma mahdkaksa sodaka, hastiyodhindm. 

Valiudurgd mahdkaksd venuvetrasamdkuld, 
padatindm ksamdbhumih parvato’pavandni ca. 
JPaddtimJmld send drdhd bhavati Bhdrata, 

7'athdsmvaktild send sudinesn prasasyate. 
Paddtindgaoahuld prdvftkdle prasasyate, 
gv/mnetdn prasamkhydya desakdlau prayqjayet, 

Uvam saneintya yo ydti tithinaksatra pujitaJp, 
vijayam labhyate mtyam senmi samyak prayoganam? 

The Agniptii'dfia also contains the following lines on the 
same subject: 

Nimitte sakune dhanye gate satrupuram vrajet. 
paddtindgamlmldi/h sendm prdvfsi yojayet. 

Memante sisire cairn ratkacdjisamdkuldm, 
oaturangavalopetdm vasante vd saranmukhe.^ 

\ ^ Text, pp« 369-70; Trans., pp. 440-45.’ 

Bantiparva^ Chapter 100, V. 21-26. 

' Chapter 228, V. 5-6. See also Maan TII, 192 and JS’awa?i(laHi/a Nltisara^ XIX, 9-4 VI 



Before concUidi ng this section I would like to draw atten- 
lion of scholars to the following passage in the drthamstra 
whieli gives us an idea of the kind of work or operations 
for which each of the four constituents of the army was 
con sill ered to he specially fitted. 

‘ Concentration on occupied positions, in camps and 

. , , . . forests j holding the ropes (of beasts and other 

things) while crossing the rivers or when the 
wind is blowing hard : destruction or protection of the commis- 
sariat and of troops arriving afresh ; supervision of the sides of 
the urinj; first attack; dispersion (of the enemy’s army); 
trampling it down ; defence; seizing; letting it out; causing 
the army to take a different direction ; carrying the treasury 
and the princes ; falling against the rear of the enemy 
chasing the timid ; pursuit ; and concentration — these 
constitute the work of the cavalry.’ 

‘ Marching in front ; preparing the roads, camping grounds 
and path for bringing water ; protecting the 
sides; firm standing, fording and entering 
into water while crossing pools of water and ascending from 
them; forced entrance into impregnable places; setting or 
quenching the fire ; the subjugation of one of the four consti- 
tuents of the army ; gathering the dispersed army; breaking 
a compact army ; protection against dangers ; trampling down 
the enemy’s array ; frightening and driving it ; magnificence ; 
seizing ; abandoning ; destruction of walls, gates and towers ; 
and carrying the treasury — these constitute the work of the 
elephantry.’ 

* Protection of the array ; repelling the attack made by all the 
four constituents of the enemy’s array ; seizing and abandoning 
(positions) during the time of battle ; gather- 
mg a (iispersed army ; oreakmg the compact 
array of the enemy’s army ; frightening it ; magnificence ; 
and fearful noise — these constitute the work of the chariots.’ 
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‘ Always carrying the weapons to all places and 
fighting constitute the work of the 

Fadatika^rmani. ^ .1 

infantry/ ^ 

The above account brings out a significant fact, mz., the 
inferiority of the infantry in comparison with the other arms. 
Writing about the position of the infantry in the Moghul 
period Irvine writes that ‘ until the middle of the eighteenth 
century, when the Trench and English had demonstrated 
the vast superiority of disciplined infantry, the Indian foot 
soldier was little more than a night watchman, and guardian 
over baggage, either in camp or on the line of march.^ 
Orme also makes a similar observation on the infantry of 
the same period. ‘The infantry,’ says he, ‘consisted in a 
multitude of people assembled together without regard to 
rank or file : some with swords and target, who could never 
stand the shock of a body of horse ; some bearing matchlocks, 
which in the best of order can produce but a very uncertain 
fire : some armed with lances, too long or too weak to be 
of any service, even if ranged with the utmost regularity of 
discipline. Little reliance was placed on them. To keep 
night watches and to plunder defenceless people was their 
greatest service, except their being a perquisite to their 
commanders, who received a fixed sum for every man, and 
hired every man at a different and less price. In short, the 
infantry were more a rabble of half-armed men than anything 
else, chiefly levies brought into the field by petty zemindars, 
or men belonging to the jungle tribes.’ ® 

The very fact that to the infantry Kautilya assigns the 
work of ‘carrying weapons to all places,’ and only grudgingly 
as it were, adds, ‘and fighting’ shows that the infantry of 

* Text, pp, 370-71 5 Trans., pp. 445-46. For another account of the military operations 
for which each of the constituents was specially fitted seep. 374 1 Trans., p. 449 j and 
hlno KamandaMya Nliisdraj XiX/V. 1-8. 

® Irvine, The Army of the Indian Moghuls, p. 57, 

8 Bid, pp. 161-62. " 
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his period could not have much differed in efficiency to the 
wtclched infantry of (he Mo, ijhul period. But the infantry 
was pro])a1)Iy not in this condition at. all periods of our 
lii.story in ancient times for already we are told by a verse 
ill thi.i iSfti/l ipfUTH of the Mahabharata that Padativahtila 
seuil (iPi'ibff hhun’dii hlHiratfi (Ch. 100, V. 28), and the author 
of the Afptipffi'fa/n .sig'nificantly remarks' : — 

‘Sena paduHcahuld mtrwn jm/ati sarvadd. 

(‘ The army in which infantry predominates always 
defeats its enemy ’). 

Beside.s the above classifications ancient Indian armies were 
• . ' further subdivided into various units based 

uaitg ©f tiicj ariijy. 

on their numerical strength. Like the 

modern armies which are divided into Beginients, Battalions, 
Com 2 Hm%es, etc , the Indian army in the Hindu period were 
divided into Patti, Senmmhha, Gidma, Gana, Vdhini, 
Pftmia, Cmnu, Anlkinl and Akmuhim. The following table 
will explain the nature of these divisions. 


’ Ho. ' Hame of the unit. 

Chariot, 

E le pliant. 

Horse. 

■ Foot. 

1 

Fatti 


1 

i 

3 

■5 

3 


foiii'i one 8i!namuhha 

6 

3 

9 

15 

3 

8iniumuhhm 

,5 „ Oulma 

9 

9 . 

27 

45 

3 

Otihnm 

,, Gmui 

27 - 

27 

81 

135 

3 

Gams 

„ ,, VuJdtii 

81 

81 

243 

405 

3 

Wakifiu 

}, . PrkmM 

249 

243 

729 

1,215 

3 

Frianm 

„ ,, Canm 

729 

729 

2,187 

3,645 

3 

CamuB 

5 , Anlkinl 

2,187 ■ 

2,187 

6,501 

10,935 

10 

Anlkifm 

„ . Ak§(mhin%' 

21,870 

21,870 

65,610 

109,350 


The above arrangement of the four arms is generally 
accepted by , Sanskrit lexicons.''' But a different arrangement 
is given in chapter 153 of the Udyogoparva of the Mahd- 
bhUrata.^ We are told that Duryodhana made the following 
arrangement of his troops; 

* Oimitter a2S, V. 7. 

For Imataiieo, cotissilfe edited by Fatjdifc CbaBdramoliaii Tarkarafcm, 

¥#rs 0 s S0-8i j A-pto’s Tlie Pmciiml -Samhitr^Engiuh Bktimary^ pp.'661j 
1137, m, 447, 964, 7I8, 4B5, 60, 8. 

® Fmgavam ViL (Calcutta). 
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‘Again, a large body of troops was kept as reserYe for 
rallying the ranks that would be broken. And this reserve 
oonsisted of ears unto each of which were attached fifty 
elephants ; and unto each elephant were attached a hundred 
horses, and unto each horse were attached seven foot-soldiers. 
Five hundred ears, as many elephants (fifteen hundred 
horses, and two thousand five hundred foot-soldiers) constitute 
a Sena. Ten Senas constitute a Pftana ; and Ten Pri(^nas 
a Vahini. In common parlance, however, the words Sena, 
Vahini, Prtana, Dhwajini, OhamM, AleshauMni and Faruthinl 
are used in the same sense.’ 

‘ It was thus that the intelligent Kaurava arrayed his 
force. Between the two sides, the total number was eighteen 
Ahshauhinis. Of this, the Pandava force consisted of seven 
Akshauhinis, while the Kaurava force consisted of 10 
Akshauhinis and one more. Five times fifty men constitute 
a Fatti. Three Fattis make a Senamukha or Gulma. Three 
Gulmas make a Gam, In Duryodhana’s army there were 
thousands and hundreds of such Ga^ias consisting of warriors 
capable of smiting (the foe) and longing for battle.’ * 

That the basis of classification in both the above para- 
graphs are different from what we have at first stated will 
be at once clear from the following table : — 

According to the 1st Table : 

Chariot. Elephant, Horse, Foot. 

(a) OrxB Fftana ... 243 243 729 1,216 

OnB Fatti ... 1 13 6 

According to the paragraph quoted from the Mahahharata : 

ib) OnBFrtana ... 5,000 5,000 15,000 S6,000 

One Fatti ... Five times fifty men = 250 men : 

(naratiam pancapancmadesa pattirvidMyate) 

^ P, G. Baj’s Trans*, Udyogaparvaf p. 452, 


7 
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Agnin while according to the former arrangement the 
Pl'fumi is the higger unit and the VaUm the smaller, 
according to the second ai*rangement the position is reversed. 
’I'he basis ou wliich Patti, Gulma, etc., has been formed in 
the second pnr;m'raph is also, it will be observed, funda- 
mentaliy difTorent from the accepted principles governing 
•such ela^si^icatinns elsewhere. 

In the Vedic period the kings of the comparatively 
smaller tribal states led the warring hosts 

OllKtfHU. . ^ 

in person.* But with the growth of the 
states into large kingdoms and empires and the consequent 
grow' th of the duties of the kings it was not possible for 
one person to bear the ‘ Atlantean load.’ Hence arose the 
. . necessity of appointing another commander 

KingH m war, ' ■ * ^ 

of tile army who next to the king became the 

chief officer, so far as the military department was concerned. 
In the Vedic period the Senain was already an important 
officer of the state. Along with ten other big civil and 
military officials, who were known as the Eatnim, he was 
the recipient of sacrificial honours in the Sajasuya yajna. 
The king however still continued to take an active interest 
in military affairs and like the Moghul emperors often 
directed the movements of his field-marshals. 

In the Post- Vedic period, the commander-in-ohief of the 
array was known as the Sempati. This officer is repeatedly 
mentioned in the Epics. In the Udyof/aparva 

Siinsjjaii. Mahdbharata we find the Pmulava 

chiefs assembled in their war council to select their Sempati. 
Yudhisthira introduced the discussion in the following words : 

‘ Here are seven A&shauhinis of troops assembled for 
our victory. Hoar the names of those seven celebrated 
warriors {semprcmetara) that would lead those seven Ahshau- 
kiids / They are Drupada, and Virata, and Hhrishtadyumna 


se© the Bujan (Kings in war). 
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and Sikhandi, and Satyaki, and Chekitana, and Bhimasena 
of great energy. These heroes will be the leaders of nay 
troops. All of them are conversant with the Vedas. Endued 
with great bravery, all of them have practised excellent vows. 
Possessed of modesty, all of them are conversant with policy, 
and accomplished in war. Well-skilled in arrows and 
weapons all of them are competent in the use of every kind 
of weapon. Tell us now, O Sahadeva, O son of Kuru’s race, 
who that warrior is, conversant with all kinds of battle array, 
that may become the leader of these seven {saptanmnapi yo 
neta semnatii pravibhagavit) and may also withstand in battle 
Bhishma who is like unto a fire having arrows for its flames ! 
Give us thy own opinion, O tiger among men, as to who is 
fit to be our Senapati.’’ ’ 

After a thorough discussion, Bhrstadyumna, the Paneala 
prince, was selected as the Senapati.^ Similarly Bhisma was 
selected as the Senapati of the Kaurava hosts 
^ under Duryodhana.® Bhisma while grace- 
fully accepting the responsibility, indirectly 
gives us an idea of the qualifications of a Senapati which 
were considered to be essential. He says : 

‘Worshipping the leader of the celestial forces, viz., 
Kumara, armed with the lance, I shall without doubt, be the 
commander of thy army {Senapati) to-day ! I am well versed 
in all military affairs, as also in various kinds of array. I 
know also how to make regular soldiers {bhi-tan) and volun- 
teers (? abhrtan) ^ act their parts. In the matter of marching 
troops and arraying them, in encounters and withdrawing, 
I am as well versed, O great king, as Brhaspati is. I am 
acquainted with all the methods of military array obtaining 

^ Ch, 151, V. 3'8. Trans., pp. 438-89 (wifcii soEie aiterations I have qnoted F. 0. Kay’s 
translation). 

® Oh. 156, Y. 11-18 ; the seven generals are mlled eempranetrUi while Dhrstadynmna 
is sarvasenapati, 

3 Jhid, Oh. 164. Trans., pp, 485-86. 

^ Abhrtan might mean the army of the allies as suggested by Mlakan^faa* 
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niDoniX'ti f liiMinlestialH, and human beings. "With 

fluN«» 1 will eonfound the Paiidavas. Let thy (heart’s) fever 
h(> dispidled. ! will fight (the foe), duly protecting thy army 
and according to the rules of military science ! O King let 
thy heart’s f('V'er l)e dispelled.’ * ** 

'i he above quotation will, I hope, give us some idea 
about the {|uaIilieatious of the Sempatis ixx the IlaJmbhdrata, 
peruid." In t he Rantni/ana i’rahasta served as the Senapaii 
of the Udksusa forces.® In the drthasdstra, Kautilya also 
provides for the appointment of a Seniipati. In his opinion 
the Seniipati should have the following qualifications : 

Tadeva. fsendpatissarcaytiddhapt'aJiaranavidydmnlto hastya- 
marathanarymanipustmcaturmigasya balasijdmisthdnddki§thd- 
nam vidyilt. SvaMmnim yiiddhahdlam pratyanlhamabliinna- 
bhedanani bhinnasandlmncim samhatabhedanam bhinnavadham 
ditrgmadham yatrakdlmn ca pasyet, 

Turyadhmg apatdkdbJiirvyiihasamy nab prakalpayet, 
sthmie yam jn'aharatpe sainydnUm vinaye rata.^ 

(With an eye to the position which the fourfold army 
trained in the skilful handling of all kinds of weapons and in 
leading weapons and in leading elephants, horses, and 
chariots, have occupied, and to the emergent call for which 
they ought to be ready, the Sendpciti shall be so capable as to 
order either advance or retreat. 

* Ihiilt iriiiiBlatiou is accepted with certnia chaages which I fchiiik are 

ncfjaasary* \ 

** lAjr the ii«|iorfca»ce of the Senapaii and his c|aalihcatloiis, sec also UahahhUrata ^ 
CIl V, 4-10 a«d the followiiig verses.. 

LinViakanil.i, Clf. ItJ, T. 1-2. IVnhaBta is also- called Fahinrpafi, Perhaps the terms 
were Ri> tlds time loosely used, or Prahasfca heiag raised to the dignity of a. Senapaii from 
iliiit of ii ITihJnliMii was still eometi mea called. hy his old o.fficial title. 

* Text., |h l4iK On page S77 K,axi|ilya '.refers., .to the Nu^aM as the head of ten 

SmmpniL-f, These Senapaiis were sectional leaders and moat bo dih'ereiitlated from 
the real commender-in-cldef who was also.- called Tim Mayakt wm c&ttmnlj Bn 

infarior cdlici^r to the Sempaii or the Oommciider-in*chi©i Tliia is clear from p* 247. 
The Seniiimfi used to get a salary atnounfcirig 48,000 panais while the Bsed to gel 

only ri,OtiO» ■ . 
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‘ He shall also know what kind of ground is more 
advantageous to his own army, what time is more favourable, 
what the strength of the enemy is, how to sow dissension in 
an enemy’s army of united mind, how to collect his own 
scattered forces, how to scatter the compact body of an 
enemy’s army, how to assail a fortress, and when to make a 
general advance.’ 

‘ Being ever mindful of the discipline which his army 
has to maintain not merely in camping and marching, but in 
the thick of battle, he shall designate the vyuhas by the names 
of trumpets, boards, banners or flags.’ 

In this connection we should remember that Pusyamitra 
Suhga was the Senapati of the last Maurya ruler Brhadratha. 
In an inscription recently discovered at Ayodhya, the Suhga 
leader is called Senapati, which epithet is also applied to him 
by the Sarsacarifa of Bapa, In the Furanas however, he is 
called Senml. 

The Setiapati is also mentioned by the MamsamMtd,^ 
and the Nltisara of Kamandaka. In the opinion of 
Eamandaka the Senapati should possess the following 
qualifications : 

“ One of high extraction, belonging to the king’s own 
country, conversant with the rules of counsel and acting in 
Conformity with them, a careful student of the science of 
Fath^anlti and its administration, 

“ one possessed of the qualities of energy, heroism, for- 
giveness, patience, amiableness and richness, one endowed 
with power and manliness and who is depended upon by his 
followers for their support, 

“one who has got numerous friends and whose relations 
and cognates are many, whose countenance reflects generosity, 
and who is large-hearted and a thoroughly practical man 
mixing freely with the people, 

^ Trans, (with some changes), p. 176. 
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“ who n^jvftv cultivates other’s ill-will or enmity without 
.•UiV rciiHon, whose number of foes is very limited and who is 
of purti eharaelcr, and is a profound scholar of the 
and acts aceordiaix to their precepts. 

“one wlio is liealthy, stout, brave, forbearing and 
acijuaiuted with the opportuneness of season and is possessed 
of a noble appearance, and is full of reliance on his own 
power. 

“ one who knows the divisions of the field of battle and 
whose power remains unperceived till the time of action like 
that of tlie lion, and who is not procrastinating and is watch- 
ful, humble and self-controlled. 

“ who knows the marks (good or bad) of horses, ele- 
phants, chariots, and weapons and is fully acquainted with 
the actions and movements of the spies and scouts, and is 
grateful and conversant with all alternatives (of acts) ; 

“ one who observes all pious ceremonies and is skilful 
and followed by skilful dependants, who is expert in all modes 
of warfare and is competent to manage the army ; 

“ one who having been naturally gifted with the power 
of reading others heart, can perceive what the men, horses and 
elephants want, who also knows their designation and can 
supply them their food. 

“ one who knows all countries, languages and human 
characters, and can decipher all writings and is possessed of a 
retentive memory ; one who is thoroughly competent to lead 
nocturnal attacks and who can ascertain by his keen intelli- 
gence what should be done, 

“ one who knows the times of sunset and sunrise, and the 
position of the stars and planets and their consequent influ- 
ences, and w'ho is fully acquainted with the routes, the 
directions, and the countries (through which the army is 
to pass), 

** one who is neither frightened nor fatigued by the pangs 
of hunger and thirst and the inclemencies of the weather, hot. 
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cold, and rainy; who can bear up against alarms and weariness 
and who gives assurances of safety to the good, 

“ one who can create breaches in the army of the foe, and 
who can undertake difficult acts, and can detect and remove 
the cause of alarm of his own troops, 

“ one who can protect the camp, and is capable of bringing 
into light any (underhand) act of the troops, one who fully 
knoM'^s the disguises and the pretences put forward by the 
spies and messengers, and who reaps success by his great 
exertion, 

“ one who always accomplishes successfully acts under- 
taken by him, and enjoys their fruition and who is disregard- 
ful of near or remote consequences, but is only anxious about 
the material prosperity of the kingdom.” ^ 

Kamandaka advises the king to appoint as his Senapati a 
man who possesses all these qualities. The list of qualifica- 
tions is interesting, but I fear he is here only laying down an 
ideal standard ; for otherwise it would have been difficult if 
not impossible to discover a human being who was a repository 
of all the above virtues. At the same time w^e must admit 
that this high and exacting standard shows a proper apprecia- 
tion of the responsibilities of the Sempati (commander-in- 
chief)* 

The Senapati is also mentioned in the inscriptions of 
the Gupta period.^ In the Maliya copperplate inscription of 
the MahOTaja Dharasena II (A.D. 571-72), Bhatarkka the 
founder of the Valabhi line of kings and his son Dharasena 
I are designated ' Tai'amamahesvarah §H- Senapati.^ The 
Chammak copperplate inscription of the Vakataka Maharaja 
Pravarasen II was written by Senapati Ghitravarman, while 
the Siwani copperplate of the same prince was written when 
Bappadeva was acting as the But it appears from 

^ Ed. Eajendralal Mitra, Section XTIII, V. 26-42. Trans., M. N. Dntt Sastrl* 

® Eleet, Inscriptionum Indicarum^ vol. Ill, Gupta Imcri^tionSj pp. 167, 168, 243 

249. 
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a stiuly of inscriptions of this period that the iSempati 
was imt the supreme military officer o£ this period. He 
appe.ars to have heon reduced to the rank of a mere ‘ general’ 
while other epithets were used to indicate higher officials. 
The next grade aiiovo this officer was the MaMmiapati who 
is m«>ntioued in (he Bijayagadh Stone Inscription of the 
Vaudheuis.' Seniipuii is also mentioned in the Pala 
Inscriptions.-' 

From the following verses of the Sukran'di it appears 
that caste was a factor that was of some 
iinpoi’tance in the selection of the Senapati. 
Sukra says : 

Bidkitgrahi iu Vamjo hi Prediharasca PUdajah, 
senddhtpali Kmtriymtu Brahnianastadabhavatah, 

Nu Vai^ya na c^i' vai S'ndra kdtarasyn kaddoana, 
Sendpatih swm eoa yojya sarcamo Jalisu.^ 

Thus it appears from this verse that though the Vaisyas 
and the Madras w'ere usually debarred from holding this 
high po-st, yet their caste was not an insurmountable obstacle. 
In special cases, when they showed exceptional bravery, 
they were appt)inted to the office of the Sendpatk 

The Sendpati appears te have been assisted by a council 
of advisers. The Laiikdkdmla of the 

of thu senu- ’S.amdyana refers to the four Saoims of 
Sempfdi Prahasta.* The names of these 
four JSacims were Narantaka, Kumbhahanu, Mahinanda 
and Samunyata. The Jlakmsa Sempati always advanced 
in battle-ai-ray surrounded by these lieutenants. On the 
battlefield they probably served as aides-de-camp to the 
coramander-in-chief. 

> Ibid, p. 252. 

a BamlaUhhamMUt p* 

® Cktpfcer 11, V, 423.30. 

Sarga^ 67, T. 30 j Barga^ 68, Y, 19, . 
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Besides the Sempati there were other officers of the 
army. From the quotation cited above from 
the TJdyogaparva of the Maliahharaia} it 
is clear, that when the combined army 
exceeded one Aksauhinl in numerical strength, special 
officers were appointed as commanders of each of these 
AksauJmiis under the Senapati. There was certainly 
also officers commanding over the smaller units such 
as the Anlkinl, Caniu, Trtana^ Vahim, Oana, Otilma, 
Senamukha and Patti. The Uamayatia refers to the Vahinl- 
patii while the Arthasastra of Kau^ilya mentions the 
Pattimukhyas? Kautilya also refers to the Basavargadhi- 
patayah or the leaders of every group of ten (men ?) who must 
be identiiied with the Dasadliipatayah of the Mahabli(lratci.‘‘‘ 
Besides these officers Kautilya provides for the appointment of 
special Adhyaksas to be placed in charge of each of the 
four main branches of the army.® There was also the 
Ayudhagaradhyakm or the officer in charge of the manufacture 
and storing of all sorts of weapons. The Navadhyahsa, 
we have already seen, had very little work to do so far as 
the military operations were concerned. I need not repeat 
here in detail the fact that probably during the later part 
of the reign of the first Maurya, when Megasthenes visited 
India, the extensive military operations of that monarch 
had necessitated the creation of a board of thirty members 
consisting ot six pancayets to supervise and administer the 
military department. A beginning of this board administration 
is probably to be found in the lollowing lines of \s\iq Kautiliya.^ 

' Ch. 151, V. 3-8, oto. 

’ Innl-dhaiuja, Oh. 57, r. 2Q. 

^ Text, p. 36S. Xn his translation Br. Shamasastry takes the word to mean leader of 
infantry. See p. 443. 

* Ibid, li.hifi, Chap. 100, V. 80. The Mahabhdrata in the same chaptex* of the 
Sdntiparva, refers to tlie Satddhipatayali and Sahaarddhipatayah, i.e., leaders of hundred and 
thousand. - . 

® Pp. 132 ; 135 ff. ; 139 

® Text. n. 57 ; Raychaudhuri, Political History of India, p, 
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/t HcL'iDiniklniam hi pnrmjmrahhatiat paraprtjrtpam wpaHUi. 

(‘ Klnphauts, cavalry, chariots, and infantry shall each 
he olfh'oretl wtlh many chiefs in as much as chiefs, when 
many, arc umli'r ihc fear of betrayal from each o^her and 
scarcely liahl(^ to the insinuations and intrigues of an 
enemy 

The above passage explains the reasons that led to the 
appointment of a number of officers for the administration of 
the four main sections of the amiy, Canclragupta probably 
developed this system into full-fledged boards. 

Another important officer, probably next to the Senapati, 
was the Knmfipa. This is clear from the following passage : 

Sena pad rm-thmnanahhi/umabhmirhshrtamanikamahhaset— 
“ satasahasro liajmuid hah, pancasatsohasrah Senapatilcumara- 
vadhn, dasasahuspah ppaolranmkhyavadhah, panoasahasro hasti- 
nilhamdhahp . . 

(After having pleased the army with rewards and honours, 
the ScHiipati should address it and say : 

“A hundred thousand for slaying the (enemy) 

king; fifty thousand for slaying the (enemy) Se napci I i and 
the Kumdra, ten thousand for slaying the chief of the brave ; 
five thousand for destroying an elephant or a chariot . . .„ ) 

Kaufilya advises the Sendpati to make a declaration to 
this clIVct to his army just before the actual comraeneement 
of the battle. It will be observed therefore that both the 
King and the KmnSra were actually fighting on the battle 
field, uiul tlumgh the king was no doubt the supreme head, 
yet tlm practical side of the military movements and 
operatioiis jnust have beeii entrusted in the hands of the 
Senapad. The position of the Knmdra was probably inferior 
to that of tho Sendpati for in the passage quoted above the 

^ Trans., pm. 62 ' 

’* Text, p. S68. Trans., p. 443, 
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Emiara h mentioned aftei* the commander-in- chief This 
is also clear from the fact that while the SenajjaH received a 
salary of 48,000 pa?ias, the Kumm^a veceiveA only 12,000 
But his position if inferior was only slightly so, for we find the 
same reward given for his destruction. He was no doubt 
considered an important person because of his royal birth. 
In this connection it is interesting to remember that this 
system of associating Kmnams with the Seiiapatis prevailed 
even in the mediaeval period of Indian History. In the 
Mogul period for instance it was the usual practice. Thus 
when Jaswant Singh and Jaisingh were sent against Sivaji 
in the Deccan they were accompanied on each occasion by 
prince Muazzara. Again when Jaisingh was sent by Shah 
Jehan against his rebellious son Shuja, the general was 
accompanied by a son of Dara, Sulaiman Shukoh. Instances 
might be multiplied. This system had the advantage of 
affording a welcome military training to the royal princes 
while it also afforded a check on the ambitious designs of the 
general and added dignity and prestige to the army. But 
it had also some disadvantages, and this was illustrated when 
Prince Akbar and Tahavvwur Khan, who were fighting against 
the Rajputs, treacherously joined hands with Durgadas and 
Maharana Rajsingh, and suddenly appearing before Ajmer, 
nearly captured Aurangzeb and with him the Delhi throne. 
But the advantages of this system certainly counterbalanced 
the disadvantages and even in the present days we find princes 
of the Royal house of Windsor associated, though often in an 
honorary capacity, with the armies of Great Britain. 

ihe inscriptions of Scythian, Gupta and later periods 
supply lists of military officers. The Manikiyala Inscription, 
of Kaniska refers to Lala, the Da^amyaga {Dan(}gnmjaka) 
of the Gusapa (Kusapa) family.® Other inscriptions Ibf the 

^ See p. 247. 

^ N. G. Maiumdar's, List of Kharoqthi Inscriptions^ No. 86. 
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smiii* (it'i'jt.il I'dVr f(i tlu! lltihuHonapul the 31(ili(ulnH']anayaha 
;ni.l ssH'ii s\ih.)rdin;ii<! oHiciU's ;is the Senayopas, (JimhuUens 
t/:' A riikmdhihiloH (? guards), Asmtcarahm 

(r* h’otijti.M''), etc,' d’ho tjiipta inscriptions besides mentioning 
tin: .St-Htip'ift ruid the JhAimanUpali refer to the 

Ihilmlltipikm, Alahdbaladhjakpi, Ikdadhi- 
krf(i and the MfihalHtlddliikrta. In the Nepal Inscriptions 
fd' the sovciitli century we meet with the Sarmdawlcmayakcd 
and the JLthumriuuk/U'Jandt/cikcfJ The Pala inscriptions 
inentinii tlie JhAtada i/d utia yttka, Qaulmika, Mastyaseostranau- 
k>fi<tfy.ipidiik(tf Xtinkdd/iyaksa, Hastyadhyaksa, AkvcHlhyaksa, 
ete.’‘ 

it is extremely difficult to find out the exact signi- 
ficanet;! of ail these epithets. It is quite possible that 
■some of these terms are synonymous. Fleet was of 
opinion that the Jluhabaladhlkrta was a synonym for 3Iaha- 
htdadhynkm:' But it is I'ather risky to express any definite 
opinion on such points in the present state of our knowledge. 
It is however interesting* to observe that some of tin se officers 
combined other posts along with their military duties. 
lEariseua, the composer of the famous Allahabad pmsasti 
of Samudra-Gupta, combined in his person the offices of 
the MdJimhuidaiiayaka, SandhiviyraMku and Kumdraimlya.^ 
In tin; Bijaygad Stone Inscription of the Yaudheyas their 
chief conihines the dignities of a MalmrUja and 
scHitpuli? 'rhe Majhgawam copperplate inscription of Maha- 
raja Hastin states that the Makahaladhikrta Nagasena served 

‘ Dr, If. i*, llayelnintllHiri, Oalcufta. Mevien^^ 192o, p. 482. 

“ Curfds liiddiipfiondiH Inrlicamm^ ¥oL III* ThcrQ-npt<i huscriptumif, pp, 16, 100 anti in, 
12\% 2fi3 fi. 

llii’f?, p. 17 h» ' 

* iftiHffjiiel’hamtVAf p. 1,6. N, Cl, Vopperpfdfe (if ih'vapaltJtm^ 

\% 2i\ 

* diipiu p, 100 ii.. '■ 

« mi, p. HK 

^ ibid, p 2X2, 
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as a Dutaha} In a Nepal epigraph we find MaTiam^'vadand.a- 
nayaha Vikranaasena serving as a Dutaha, In another 
inscription of the same country Mahabaladhyakm Vindu- 
svarain is found also acting as a Dutaha!^ While a third 
inscription mentions Dutaha Sarvadandanayaka Mahaprali- 
liara Eavigupta.® The above facts however are not so strange 
as they at first sight appear to be. Even in the present days 
we find ministers combining several portfolios in their 
persons and it is not surprising that such a cuilom should 
also prevail in ancient India. Again it is quite possible that 
some of these officers shared in the civil administration of the 
country in addition to their enjoying the rank of military 
officers which dignity probably was conferred upon them by 
the king or the sovereign power in recognition of their 
military services. The position of Field Marshal Hindenburg 
as President of the German Eepublic might be mentioned 
to illustrate the point. The work of high military or civil 
officials as ambassadors both in modern or ancient world is too 
well known and so this combination of the offices of the 
Dutaha and military officer, in ancient India, should cause no 
surprise. 

In concluding this section I am quoting below a passage 
from the ^uhranlti which gives us a list of many more officers 
of the army. He begins by making the suggestion that there 
ought to be separate officers for controlling the four separate 
sections of the Army (elephants, horses, chariots, infantry)^ 
and then says : 

Nitisastrasiravyuliadlnatividyamsaradali, 
abdla maclhyavayasah m>‘d danta d^dhanyakah. 
Scadharmanirata nityam svmnibhahta ripiidvimh, 

Sudra va EsaMya Vaisyd Mleocha Sankaj'asambhavah, 

* Ibid, p. lOS. 

= Ibid, pp. 178-179. 

= Ibid, p. 183. 

^ Ed. Jivananda Vidvasagar (Calcutta), Oh, II, V, 117-U8« 
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tSf'DilflJiiiHih HaiHikiiHCtt kmnfa rajmi jaym^ 
Pdki'ihidHiatlHtm 

iinJlKih HHjxtl tiiitilah sijfdfrbmalmih (/ inlmikah sm.fiah, 
Buldiihul » Ht<ltuiP,‘i(sl.a1haiiH&(itiko varah, 

,/h'i,(>l'hn httHiuifle mJam pnif ifitdhlpa irne. 

H S(vniy nj iiasta thd cdyutiko malian, 
lbin//r(h//ifri,s((tii ,ii.kmije(l//uh sdyam prafctsea minikan, 
jdimli sfi iiii(diitkfih sm/oddhum yud4hahhiim.ikdm. 

T'lil l^rAdhd lUiiidtikah safdnlkasya sadha/mk, 
jitiiid I y >u} dhnmmhlmrmii karyayoguanca sainikam. 
dKtfh'k'iy(tJi kdj'ydni sendHlryamikdmkoa mJi, 
ptu'icrUim ydmlkmmn karoti sa ca patHpak. 
iiUKitdkuHum yltmikdiidm v-jdnlydcca giilniapah. 

Suliilkdk kafi santyetaik kali prdptautu vetanatn, 
pnioliifih ke kutru gatdsoaitdn vetti sa lekhakah, 
gajmmaath rhMaJesoddhipo ndyalmscimjhakah. 
XJkt'isaikJi'Hiii smsmcinhairldneohitM^ niyojayet} 
‘Those who m-e well up in Nitimstras. the use of arms 
and aminunifcions, maaipulations of battle arrays, and the art 
of management and cliseipliue, who are not too young but of 
middle age, who are brave, self-controlled, able-bodied, always 
mindful of their own duties, devoted to their masters and 
haters of enemies should be made commanders {semtdMpak) and 
soldiers i&olnikdh) whether they are Sudras or Ksatriyas, Vaisyas, 
Mlecchas or d<‘ac<nule(l from mixed castes {Saukamsambhamli). 

* There should be appointed a head over live or six foot- 
soklmrs. Such an officer is called PafHpdla. The Gaulmika 
is the head of thirty foot-soldiers. The Batdnika is the head 
of one hundred foot-soldiers. The Ammdtika is also the head 
of one hundred infantry. Similarly the Senunl and the 
Lekhaku must he placed over 100.^ There should be also 
officers over one thousand and ten thousand. 

* Ihiiif wivf?a 137 io 118. 

* Thin liMO la pmkiWy omitted in Oppert*s eciition, for tliig line about the 

and Ibkhakt is wot translated by Mr. Sarkar who. follows Uppert*s editioa. There 
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‘The man who trains the soldiers in the morning and 
evening in military parades, and who knows the art of 
warfare, as well as the characteristics of battlefields is the 
Satanika. The Anusatika avIio has these qualifications is 
a help to the Satanika. The Senanl is he who knows of 
the military necessaries, contingencies and the battleworthy 
soldiers and appoints functions to the guards and sentinels. 

‘ The Fattipa is he who conducts the rotation of watch- 
men on duty at night. And Guhnapa knows carefully 
those on night duty, Lekhaka is he who knows how many 
soldiers are there, how much salary has been received by 
them, and where the old soldiers have gone. 

‘The master of twenty elephants or of twenty horses is 
known as Nayaka. The king should mark the above- 
mentioned officers with appropriate uniforms.’ '■ 

It is interesting to observe that the above list contains 
the names of several well-known officers we have already 
met with in the earlier periods. T1\xq Senanl once reminds 
us of the Vedic and Maurya Senanl. But his office has fallen 
on evil days and he is now only a petty officer. The Nayaka 
similarly reminds us of the Nayaka of the AHhamstra, but 
during the period of the Sukranlti this officer was also 
reduced in rank. In the Kautillya he commanded over ten 
sectional Senapatis and used to receive a salary of 12,000 
pay,a9\ now he is only ‘the master of twenty elephants or 
of twenty horses.’ The Qanlmika however appears to have 
maintained his rank to some extent and is certainly to be 
identified with the subordinate military officer who is men- 
tioned by the inscriptions of the Scythian, Gupta, Pala and 
later periods. 

is evidently some coufiision here in the text. The commentary of Vidyasagar’s edition 
takes the Gaulmalca bo be a leader of 30 Pattipalas^ Saianihas over 100 Gaalmafcas and so 
on. But I think Mr, Sarkar is right and I have adopted bis translation here. 

^ Translation by B, K. Sarkar, pp. 78-79. I have accepted his translation with modi> 
^cations wherever necessary. 
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* Soothsayers and court-bards should describe heaven as 
the goal for the brave and hell for the timid ; and also extol 
the caste, corporation, family, deeds, and character of his men. 
Tlie followers of the PuroMta should proclaim the auspicious 
aspect.s of the witchcraft performed. Spies, carpenters and 
astrologers s lould also declare the success of their own 
operations and the failure of those of the enemy.’ ' 

Besides these the army contained within its folds 
physicians and a surgical department. We read in the 
Mahahhiircitu that when the army of Tudhisthira gradually 
moved towards the field of Kuruksetra the following amongst 
others jnoved with the army : 

Silica tapmiavemsoa ymiayugyanea sarmmh^ 
kosayantyttytidluthcciiva ye ca vaidyascikitsakdih. 
Phalgu yuGQci balatn kiucit yacodpi krs'xdurvala'm, 
tat samgrkyci yayau raja ye cdpi paricdrakdli? 

Again, when Bhisma fell dowm pierced by the deadly arrows 
of Arjuna ‘ there came unto him some surgeons well trained 
(in their science) and skilled in plucking out arrows, with ail 
becoming appliances (of their profession)’ » Kautilya also 
provides for the attendance of the 

‘ Physicians with surgical instruments {mstra), machines, 
remedial oils, and cloth in their hands.’ * 

When we are told by the same authority that ‘ women 
with prepared food and beverage should stand behind ’ the 
fighters, we are reminded of the Red Cross nurses of the 
modern times but we are rudely disillusioned when they 
‘ utter encouraging words to ftgiiting men.’ 

I jir/hoiasim, pp. 368-6fl. Trans., pp. 442.43. Sea MaNw, VII, 89 and !M, 

s Ch* 151, V*. 67"58, The word S-esa* is exphifwed by Kilakanlha aa 

*wlo fuiffgrha^V So prostifcotea also atTompaiiiecI the army, That 

prosfcifctttes also accompanied Epic armies is clear from' Uhh, ndgoga^ CXCYIf, 19. 

8 jBftlfwaparra, Ok 120, V. §5. 
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I shall conclude this section by referring very briefly to 
the question of pay of the soldiers and the 
military officers. 

Writers on Indian polity never fail to point out the 
wisdom of regularly paying the soldiers and the dangers of 
acting otherwise. During the course of a learned discourse 
on BajadharmanuMsanam, Narada, in the MahdbJiarata, 
asks Yudhisthira the following significant and pointed 
questions : 

“ Givest thou to thy troops in the appointed time their 
sanctioned rations and pay ? Thou dost not oppress them by 
withholding these ? Knowest thou that the misery caused 
by arrears of pay and irregularity in the distribution of ration 
leadeth the troops to mutiny, and that is called by the 
learned to be one of the greatest of mischiefs ? ” ^ The 
chapter on Bhrtyabharaniyam in the Arthasastra of 
Kautilya ^ clearly shows that in the period represented 
by the treatise, the officers were paid in cash, and 
only when wanting in money, ‘ the king may give forest 
produce, cattle, or fields along with a small amount of money/ 
Kautilya also insisted that ‘ the sons and wives of those who 
die on duty shall get subsistence and wages. Infants, aged 
persons or deseased persons related to the deceased servants 
shall also be shown favours. On occasions of funerals, 
sickness or child-birth the king shall give presentations 
concerned therein.’ These rules were however applicable to 
all servants including military officers. 

The discussion on the six different kinds of troops 
must have shown that the state had to regularly pay 
only its mmda forces. The assistance of all others were 
requisitioned at the time of war only. That the mitrabala 
was not paid is clear from the commentary of Nilakantha who 

> So6A5, V, 48-49. 

•■Page ■■■. ■ 
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explains the words Bhrianapyabliftamstatha ’ ^ as Bhftan 
mtxmabliakmkan, abhrtan maitrya mmagatmi, AmMrabala 
was also similarly not paid. Both these forces of course 
shared in the plunder and spoils of the war. The rank and 
file of the ^rembala was probably also not paid. But we 
learn from the Kautiliya that the Srenlniulchyas used to receive 
salaries from the state treasury. Each of the mv,Jchym 
received as much as 8,000 per annum.® The Aiavlhala 

also probably did not receive any regular pay but shared in 
the plunder and spoils of the war. The Bhftakas were of 
course hired on the occasion and the rate of payment must 
have varied according to the comparative excellence of the 
fighters recruited. The Arthasa^tra tells us that the pay of a 
silpmanta padafa should be 600 payas per annum.® This 
was probably the pay of the mmila soldiers who were all 
shilled and veteran fighters in the regular service of the 
state. The chapter entitled the Bhrityabharamyam^ in the 
Arthaiastra gives some more interesting facts about the 
amount of salary of army officials. The Senapati was one of 
the highest salaried officers and received 48,000 panas; the 
12,000, the and the Adhyaksas ot infantry, 

cavalry, chariots and of elephants 8,000 and 4,000 panm 
respectively. The Rathika (chariot driver) and the army 
physicians and surgeons, 2,000, the spies of the SmhstMh 
section 1,000 panas and the bodyguards 60 panas. The 
importance of the elephant in this period is shown by the fact 
that the elephant driver used to receive comparatively the 
high salary of 1,000 panas while a carpenter or an artisan 
received only 120. 

^ Udyogapart)a^ Ch.l64jY,B. 

Texbfp, 247. ,, 

■■ ■'■’Texfc, p.. ■248,..' 

*;"Pp.;247ff/.' 
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CHAPTER III, 

Numerical Strength op Indian Armies. 

In the last chapter I have discussed in detail some of 
the important facts about the ‘ Army ’ in ancient India. In 
this chapter I intend to collect data for the illustration of the 
strength of Indian armies in the Hindu period: I shall at 
fli'st set forth the facts as I collect them from the vai’ious 
sources reserving my comments for the conclusion. 

In the Vedic period, the tribal states were comparatively 
small in extent, and though there were almost continuous wars 
and conflicts amongst these tribes, we search in vain amongst 
the Vedic texts for any light on the numerical strength of 
their armies. It would have been extremely interesting, for 
example, if we could find out the number of the combatants 
that were engaged in the famous battle on the banks of the 
Parusni (Ravi) between the ten allied kings and Sudas, the 
gallant chief of the Trtsus. But, as I have said, the sources 
at our disposal are silent on this point. A search in the 
Epics however leads to more fruit fuhresults. l^h.Q Mahabhm&ta 
which describes the great battle on the field of Kuruksetra 
supplies us with some information on the numerical strength 
of the armies that were assembled in the Kuru and Pancala 
camps. The AksauMipi, it appears from this epic, was regarded 
as ‘one complete army.’ According to Indian tradition 
it seems to have been composed of 21,870 chariots, an 
equal number of elephants, 65,610 cavalry and 109,860 
infantry. The more powerful of the Indian kings who 
assembled at Kuruksetra each came accompanied by one 
Ak^uhinlr of soldiers. The following passage from the 
MaMahharata gives a graphic description of these kings and 
the armies they brought with them. 

“ Then Yuyuihana, the great hero of the Satwata race, 
©ame to Yudhishthira with a large army of foot, and horse, 
and ears, and elephants. And his soldiers of great valour, 
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came from various lands, bore various weapons of war, and 
heroic in look, they beautified the Paflidava army. And that 
army looked splendid by reason of battle axes, and missiles, 
and spears, and lances, and mallets and clubs, and staves, 
and cords, and stainless swords, and daggers and arrows 
of various kinds, all of the best temper. And the army, 
beautified by those weapons, resembling in colour the cloudy 
sky assumed an appearance like a mass of clouds with 
lightning flashes in its midst. And the army counted an 
Akshauhini of troops. And when absorbed in the troops 
of Tudhishthira, it entirely disappeared as doth a small river 
when it enters the sea. And similarly, the powerful chief 
of the Chedis, Dhrishtaketu, accompanied by an J 
came to the sons of Pandu of immeasurable strength. And 
the king of Magadha, Jayatsena of great strength, brought 
with him for Yudhishthira an dhshauhini of troops. And 
similarly Paijidya accompanied by troops of various kinds 
who dwelt on the coast land near the sea came to Yudhishthira 
the king of kings. And 0 king, when all these troops had 
assembled, his army, finely dressed and exceedingly strong, 
assunaed an appearance pleasant to the eye. And the army 
of Drupada also was beautified by valiant soldiers who had 
come from various lands, and also by his mighty sons. And 
similarly Virata, the king of Matsyas, a leader of troops, 
accompanied by the king of the hilly regions, came to Pandu’s 
sons. And for the high-souled sons of Papdu, there were thus 
assembled from various directions, seven Akshauhinis of troops, 
bristling with banners of various forms. And eager to fight 
with the Kurus, they gladdened the hearts of the Pandavas. 
And in the same way king Bhagadatta, gladdening the heart 
of Dhritarastra’s son, gave an AhsJiauhim of troops to him. 
And the unassailable mass of his troops, crowded with Chins 
and Kiratas, all looking like figures of gold, assumed a 
beauty like to that of a forest of Karnikara trees. And so 
the valiant Bhurisravas, and Salya, O son of Kuru, came 
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to Daryodhana with an Ahshanhini of troops each. And 
Kritavarman, son of Haridika, accompanied by Bhojas, the 
Andhas, and the Kukuras, came to Duryodhana with an 
AhsMuUni of troops. And the body of his troops composed 
of those mighty soldiers, who wore on their persons garlands 
of many-coloured flowers, looked as graceful as a number 
of sportive elephants that have passed through a wood. 
And others led by Jayadratha, the dwellers of the land of 
Sindhu-Sauvira, came in such force that the hills seemed to 
tremble under their tread. And their force, counting an 
Ahslimhini, looked like a mass of clouds moved by the wind. 
Aad Sudakshina, the king of Kambojas, O ruler of men, 
accompanied by the Yavanas and Sakas, came to the Kuru 
chief with an AhsliauMm of troops. And the body of his 
troops, that looked like a flight of locusts, meeting with the 
Kuru force, was absorbed and disappeared in it. And 
similarly came king Nila, the resident of the city of Mahish- 
mati, with mighty soldiers from the southern country, who 
carried weapons of a pretty make. And the two kings of 
Avanti, accompanied by a mighty force, brought Duryodhana 
each a separate Akshatihini of troops. And those tigers 
among men, the five royal brothers, the princes of Kekaya, 
hastened to Duryodhana with an AkshauMni of troops, and 
gladdened his heart. And from the illustrious kings of 
other quarters there came, 0 best of Bharata’s race, three large 
divisions of troops. And thus Duryodhana had a force which 
numbered eleven AksmAmjis all eager to fight with the 
sons of Kunti and bristling with banners of various 
kinds......” ^ 

The following table illustrates the composition and 
the combined strength of the Kaurava and Papdava 
forces: 


^ MahabhafaUti P. 0, Eay'i Trans., Vdyoga^armt Section XVIII ^ Tangarasl 'Id*, 19. 
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: Numerical' Numerical 

Kaurava. sfcrengtli in PSndayas. Strengtli" In 

Altmnhims. AhBaufiift%;B. 

I. Bhagadatta, king I. Yuyudhana, the 

of Pragjyotisa 1 great hero of the 

Satvata race ... 1 

II. Drstaketu, the 

II. Bhurisravas ... 1 powerful chief 

of the Cedis ... 1 

III. ^alya, king of III. Jayatsena, king 

Madra ... 1 of Magadha ... 1 

IV. The hosts of the 

lY. Krtayarman son kings of Pandya, 

of Haridika ... 1 Pancala, Matsya, 

etc. ... 

Y. Jayadratha, king of 
Sindhu-Sauvira 1 

VI. Sudaksipa, king 

of Kamhojas 1 

YII. Two kings of 

Avanti ... 2 

YIII. Princes of Kekaya 1 

IX. Miscellaneous.^ 2 

Total 11 Total 7 

The total strength of the armies assembled on either side 
therefore was : 

Chariot* Elephant. Horse. foot. 

Pandava ••• 153,090 163,090 459,270 7(56, 450 

Kurus— 240,570 240,670 721,710 1,202,860 

In the following verses, the Bamaya^ gives us an idea 
of the numerical strength of the Vanara hosts of Kama that 

^ Ibid, There Is apparently a confnsion here in the text^ for we are told In verse 
26, that * tisro'nyah* or 3 ATcsauhinis came from other sources. But in verse 27, the total 
is given as eleven {eva7ne’kadaidvrUalk). But three ii&faijhMs under miscellaneous would 
make the total twelve. So I have ventured to correct the tejjt and accepted two in the 
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were assembled at the capital of Sugriva before he marched 
southwards to invest Lanka : — 

Btasminnantare oaiva rajah samabhwarttata, 
usnatwram sahasramsoschadayadgagane prabham. 

Disah faryahulMoasan tamasd tena dusitah, 

oaoala ca mahl sarva sasailavanahanana. 

Tato narendrasanJcamistllesnadamstraimahavalaih, 
krtsna sanocMditd bhnmiramiikhyeyaih plavangamaih. 
Nimesmtaram.atre'M tatastairhariyMhapaih, 
kottsataparlvarairvanaraihariyuthapaih. 

Nadeyaih parmteyaisca scimudraisca mahahalaih, 
haribhirmeghanirhadairanyaisoa mnavdsibhih. 
Tarunadityavarnaisea Msigauraisca vdmraih, 
padmakesaravarnaisoa svetairhemakftdlayaih, 
Kotlsahasrairdasabhih srlmdn pariv^tastadd, 
vlrah ^atavalirndma vdnarah pratyadfiyata. 
latah kdncanasaildbhas-Tdrdyd vlryavdn pifd, 
anekairnahusdhasraih kotibhih pratyadpayata. 
laihdparetui kotlndm sahasretm samanvitah, 
pitd Rumdydh samprdptah Sugrimsva^uro vibhuh. 
PadmadcesarasaiikdsastarmJdrkambhdnanah, 

Vuddhimdn vdAiarasresthah sarvavdnarasattamah. 
Anekdirvahusdhasraivdnardyam samanvitah, 
pita Hanumatah srlmdn Kesan pratyadrsyata, _ 
Gdldngulamahdrdjo Gavdkso bhlmamkramah, 
vrtah kotisahasrena vdnardndmadrsyata. 

Rksdndm bhimavegdndm Dhumrah satrunivarhatiaht 

vptah kotisahasrdbhydm dvdbhydm samabhwarttata. 
Mahdhalambhairghoraih Panaso ndma yuthapahy 
djagdma mahdvlryastisfbhih kotibMrvptah. 
Nildnjanacaydkdro Nllo ndmaisa yuthapah, 
adfkyata mahdkdyah kotibhirdasabhiroftah. 

Tatah kahoamsailabho Gavayo ndma yuthapah^ 
djagdma mahdvlryah kotibhih paUcabhirvptah. 

10 
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Dar^uJehasoa mlavan yvthapo'bhyayciyau tada, 

Vf'ta hotisdhasrenia S^gt'ivam samavastMtah, 
Mamdaioa jDvividascohhav-Asviputrau makdvalau, 
kotiJcotisahasretia vdnardmmadrsyatam. 

Gajasoa halavdn vlrmtisthhih kotibhirvftah, 
riesardjo malidtejd Jdmhavdnndma ndmatah. 
KotibtiirdasabMrvydptah Sugrlyasya vase sthitaJi, 
Rumano ndma tejasvl vikrantairvdnoroirvrtah. 

Agnto valavdmsturnam KotUatasamdvrtaJi. 
tatali kotisahasrdndm sahasrena satena ca, 

Prsthato ’nugatah prapto haribhir-Gandhamadafiah, 
tatah padmasahasrem vrtaJi sankhasatena ca. 
Yuvardjo ’ngadah prdpfah pifustulyapardkramah, 
tatastdi'ddyutis-Taro har'ibhirbhlmavikramaih. 
PancabhirharikoUbhirduratah paryadfsyata, 
Indrajdnuh kapirvlro yuthapah pratyadfdyata. 
Mkadasanam kotlndMisvarastaisea samvetah, 
tato Rambhastvanupt'dptastarunadityasannibhah. 
Ayutena vrtasoawa sahasrena satena ca, 
tatto yuthapaiirvlro Purmukho ndma vdnarah. 
Pratyadfsyata-Koiibhydm dvdbhyam parivrto ball, 
KaildsaSkhardkdrairvdnarairbhlmavikramaih. 

Vftah kotisahasrena Hanuman pratyadrsyata, 
Nalascdpi mahdviryah samvrto drmnavdsihhih. 
KotUatena samprdptah sahasrena satena ca, 
tato ParimukhaJp §rl'mdn kotlbhirdasabhirvHah. 
Samprdpto ’bhinadamstasya ^ugrlvasya mahdtmanah, 
Sarabhah Kvmudo Fahnirvdnaro Rambha eva ca. 

Me cany e eg vahavo vanat dh kama’^ upigah, 
dvf'tya pfthivlm sarvdm parvatdmdca vandni ca. 
Yuthapah samanuprdptd yesdm sahkhyd na vidyate, 
dgatdsca nivistasca pfthivydm sarvavdnardh. 
Aplavantah plavantaioa garjantasca plavahgamdh, 
abhyavartanta ^ugrtvani mryamgbhragand iva.'- 

* Ki§htndhyahandaf Sarga^ 39, Terses 8^40. 
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The following table will give an idea of the numerical 
strength of the armies that accompanied the various Vanara 
chieftains and assembled in the capital of King Sugriva : 


Nam® of chiefs. 


Numerical strength of the armieis. 
Koti. Thousaud. 


1. 

Satavali 

1 

10 

2. 

iSusena (father of Tara) 

AneJcavahu- 




sahasraih 




(Thousands 




of kotis) 


8. 

Father of Kuma 

],000 


4. 

Kesarl (Father of 




Hanuman) 

(Thousands 




of kotis) 


6. 

Gavaksa {Maharaja of 




GalaAgula country) ... 

1,000 


6. 

Dhumra (Chief of the !]R,ksas) ... 

2,000 


7. 

Panasa (Tuthapati) 

3 


8. 

Nila (Yuthapati) 

10 

... 

9. 

Gavaya „ ... 

15 

... 

10. 

Darlmukha {Yuthapati) 

1,000 


11. 

Mainda and Dvivida (sons 




of Asvi) 

1,000 

« ,• t 

12. 

Gaja 

3 

• •• 

13. 

Jamba vat (king of the Rksas) 

10 


14. 

Rumaiia 

100 


15. 

Gandhamadana 

1,000 

100 

16. 

Angada ( Yuvaraja) Padmasahasrena vrtah, 

satena oa ^ 


‘ 1 000 paiitnas and 100 sanhhas ; one padma ie equivalent to 1,000 billions. One 
billion is equal to ‘ a million millions.’ According to some authorities one padma is equal 
to 10.000,000.000,000. and one Saima is equal to 10.00,000,000. According to other, a 

Sama is equal to ‘a hundred billions.’ In U.a a billion is equal to a 

Consult 0»/ord Concise Dictionary, A pte’s TOe Practical S'onsint-Snsli.h n«ct.oaory. and 
■Tnanendra Mohan Das, Bangala Bhasar Ahhidhawa. 
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Nara© of^ obiefs. 


Numerical strength of the armies. 

Koti. Thousand. 

17. 

Tara 

... 

6 

... 

18. 

Indrajanu 

... 

11 

... 

19. 

Eambha 

... 

... 

11 (and one 
hundred) 

20. 

Durmukha ( Yuthapati) 

2 

... 

21. 

Hanumah 

» . . 

... 1,000 

... 

22, 

Nala 

• •• 

... 100 

100 

23. 

Darlmukha 

... 

10 

etc. 

... 


The Jataka stories sometimes give us the numerical 
strength of Indian armies. A verse in the Vessantara Jataka 
tells us that king Sahjaya had an army of 60,000 warriors 
consisting of ‘ horses, chariots, elephants and soldiers.’ This 
army contained 14i,000 elephants ‘ with trappings all of gold ’ 
as many horse and as many chariots. The remainder, i.e.y 
18,000 probably were foot soldiers and infantry.^ The Mahd- 
mmagga Jataka also refers to an army of 60,000 soldiers ® while 
in another place we have a reference to an army consisting 
of 30 and 9 thousand warriors. ® 

The historians of Alexander have left us interesting 
information on this point. I give below a list of Indian tribes, 
kings and cities and the numerical strength of their armies. 

Name of tribes, kingfs, or cities. Numerical strengtb of fcbe armies. 

1. Massaga (city, defended by) * 38,000 infantry. 

2. ^ Torus® ... ... (at) 30,000 Infantry, 300 

chariots and 86 elephants 
(Curtius). 

(6) 60,000 foot, 3,000 horse 
1,000 chariots and 130 
elephants (Diodorus). 

> Xr., Vol. VI, p. 298. 

» ma, pp. 223-24. 

» lUA, p. 231. 

* MoOrindle, Ancient India, its invasion hy Alexander the Great, p. 194. 

» Ibid, pp. 203-04; p. 274. 
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Nam©- of tribes, kings, or cities. Numerical strength of the armies. 

3. Agrammes^ ... 20,000 cavalry, 200,000 infantryj 

2.000 four-horsed chariots and 

3.000 or 4,000 elephants 
trained and equipped for 
war. (Curtius and Diodorus.) 

4. Sihi ... 40,000 foot-soldiers. 

6. Malli or Malloi ® ... 90,000 foot-soldiers, 10,000 

cavalry and 900 war chariots. 

6. Sabracae * ... 60,000 foot, 6,000 cavalry. 

7. Agalassians® ... 40,000 foot, and 3,000 horse. 

8. Assahenoi ... 30,000 infantry and 20,000 

cavalry. 

9. Androkottas® ... ‘ Overran and subdued the whole 

of India with an army of 

600,000 men. (Plutarch.) 

Megasthenes, the Greek ambassador who visited the 
Maurya court sometime after the Seleukidan war, has left us 
an account of the various Indian races and has incidentally 
mentioned the numerical strength of their armies. The 
information gathered from this source is arranged in the follow- 
ing table: 

Nam© of the tribe, city, etc. Numerical strength of the armies. 

1. Calingae ... 60,000 foot, 1,000 horsemen, and 

700 elephants. 

2. Molindae, Uberae and 50,000 foot, 4,000 cavalry and 

Moduhoe. 400 elephants. 

3. Andarae ... 100,000 infantry, 2,000 cavalry 

and 1,000 elephants. 


‘ I6£i, pp. 221-22, 281. 

» Ibid, p. 232. 

® Ihidf p. 234, Acc. to Diodorus, 80,000 foot, 10,000 horse and 700 chariots, p. 287. 
p. 252. 


s Ihid, p. 285. 

« (Netv Series}, Vol. XIX, 1923, p. 367. 
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Name of the tribe, city, etc. Numerical strength of the armies. 

4. Prasii ... (capital 600,000 foot, 30,000 cayalry, 

Palibothra) 9,000 elephants. 

5. Automela (city) ... 150,000 foot, 1600 elephants and 

600 cayalry. 

6. Pandae ... 160,000 foot and 600 elephants. 

7. Gangaridae ... 60,000 foot, 1,000 horse and 700 

elephants. 

The above facts cannot but be highly interesting to a 
student of Indian military science. The figures as we shall 
see, can also be of some use to the students of Indian Litera- 
ture. Now let us consider the data supplied by the Maha- 
bhdrata. At the first glance the figures appear to be fictitious. 
But a closer study reveals that there is nothing inherently 
impossible in them and the figures at best are a bit exaggera- 
ted. We should bear in mind that the army of Dareius, the 
Achamaenian emperor, totalled a million men at Gaugamela, 
while coming nearer home and landing on solid historical facts 
we find Indian armies sometimes totalling more than 
3,000,000 combatants. Major T. W. Haig has shown that 
the armies of the Vijaynagar kings even as late as the 
16th century reached incredible figures. In 1399 Harihara 
II attempted to conquer the Raichar Duab with an army 
of 30,000 horse and 900,000 foot while in 1621 Krishnaraya 
put into the field an array of 50,000 cavalry and 600,000 
infantry. In 1564 the army of Sadashivaraya is said to 
have ‘ amounted to in all 100,000 horse and 3,000,000 foot, 
with 2,000 elephants and 1,000 guns.’ t The reason why 
such huge number of combatants assembled at Kuruksetra 
appears to have been owing to the fact that the conflict 
though immediately brought about by the family feuds of 
the Kauravas, was really a conflict of the nations where 
the pent-up feelings of ages found their final solution by 


^ Haig, Historical landmarhs of the Deccan^ pp. 108, 122 and 129-30. 
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the argument of the sword. The jampadm were still 
tribal, where nearly every able-bodied man, — Brahmana, 
Ksatriya, Vaisya or Sudra was a soldier and unlike the 
later ages when kings or dynasties fought with their enemy 
kings or dynasties, tribes and nations fought with each other. 
This fact to some extent leads to the assemblage of larger 
forces of combatants. The last great war was a conflict 
of the nations and as a consequence the numerical strength 
of the allied and Germanic nations has passed all previous 
records. 

Next we come to the data supplied by the Ramayam. 
There appears to be no doubt that the figures supplied by 
this epic is not only exaggerated but also highly fictitious. 
Armies continue to pour in the capital of Sugriva whose 
numerical strength is measured not by thousands or by tens 
of thousand or by Kotis, i.e., hundreds of lacs (100,000) and 
very often the Bamayanakara tells us, that the armies of 
individual Vanara chieftains amounted to 1,000 or even 2,000 
kotis. The climax is reached when Aiigada leads an army 
of ‘ padrnasahasrem vrtah sankka satena ca,’ i.e., 1000 X 
10,000,000,000,000 (padma) -\-100x 1,000,000,000 {sankhd) com- 
batants. Surely there is a limit to credibility, more so when 
we remember that Aiigada was only one amongst more than 
two dozen other generals. This tendency towards exaggera- 
tion and fanciful poetical flights are regarded by many as 
evidence of the comparative lateness of the Ramayam. 

The figures supplied by the stories and the 

classical historians can be accepted as historical. One 
interesting point that strikes us in this connection is the 
gradual decrease in the number of cavalry and the enormous 
increase in the number of infantry in Indian armies. 
In the Vessmitara Jataka the number of the 4 sections 
of the Indian army was almost equal. The facts are 
supplied in the verse portion of the story and is therefore 
to be referred, most probably, to a period anterior to the 4th 
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ceEtury B. 0. Already in the time of Alexander the propor- 
tion has reached 1 (cavalry) to 10 (infantry), while in the 
time of the Mauryas the proportion is sometimes so low aa 
1 to 60. Another interesting fact is the gradual disap- 
pearance of the chariots from Indian armies. I have already 
drawn the attention of scholars on this point in my last 
chapter. It will be observed that while chariots in the time of 
Alexander still formed an important part of the Indian armies, 
in the time of the Mauryas, this unit probably began to dis- 
appear from the Indian armies and it is highly significant that 
the chariots, the brave ear-fighters and their skilful sdrathis are 
altogether omitted by Megasthenes when he gives us the figures 
of the Indian armies. Surely the car-warrior had fallen on evil 
days. The elephants however retained a position of 
importance in the Indian armies till the dawn of Moslem 
conquests in India. 



Laghumanasam ofMunjala# 

BY 

N. K. Majuhder, M.A. 

The object of this Paper is to give a brief account of 
Laghumanasam of Mufijala, a Karap.a-Grantha. 

Authorship. — The Author of this small Treatise is Mufijala, 
the celebrated astronomer of the 9th Century Saka, who is 
quoted by Bhaskaracharyya in connection with the Precession of 
Equinoxes. Bhaskaracharyya even accepts the rate of motion 
of the Equinoctial Points as given by Mufijala, Pd. Sudhakara 
Bvivedi also quotes a number of verses from some writings of 
Mufijala in Aryya metre about Precession and its rate. 
According to Mufijala, Pd. Sudhakara Dvivedi says. Precession 
was nil at 434 Saka. 

Manuscripts. — The Calcutta University has been able to 
secure a very large number of Manuscripts of “Laghumana- 
sam” — 7 from Mysoi’e, 1 from Cochin, 2 from Trivandrum, 11 
from Madras, and 2 from Vizagapatam. These also include 
different and valuable commentaries, namely, by Prasastidhara, 
Yallaya, Suryyadeva Yajva and Parameswara, besides a Telugu 
Commentary. Of the 4 commentators, Suryyadeva and 
Parameswara are well-known as the Commentators of Aryya- 
hliatiyam. Prasastidhaia seems to belong to the 9th Century 
Saka (c. 880 ^aka), while Yallaya is said to be the son of Sri- 
dharacharyya and pupil of Suryyadeva. (See Dr. Kern’s Edition 
of AryyabhaUyam, Introduction, p, xi.) 

Subject. — As already mentioned, LagJmmmasam is a 
Karana-Grantha and not a Siddhanta. It is composed in 


Iveacl before the Oriental Conference in January, 1922. 
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AnmtubJi m&itQ, ?kndL contains only 60 verses distributed as 
follows — 

(1) Madhyamadhiliara 10 Verses. 

(2) Sphuta-gati-adhikara ’7 „ 

(8) Prakirnadhikara 4 „ 

(4) Tripras'nadhikara 9 „ 

(5) Eclipse and conjunction 20 „ 

(6) Miscellaneous — Drk-karma, 

Udaya, Asia, Srngonnati, 

Valana, etc. 10 „ 

(50 » 

Of course in this Treatise the rules quot ed by Pandit Sudhakara 
Dvivedi are not found, as we would scarcely expect to find 
them in a book which is not a siddhanta. But many of the 
rules take into account the rate of Precession. 

The Eirst Sloka is 

wrsq7f^wc[ > 

Here “anyat,” aecording to the Commentator, refers to another 
Treatise by Munjala, presumably JBrihannmiasam, from which 
a number of quotations seems to have been given by 
Prasastidhara as follows — 

u^riT^ ^iwi; i 
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WTi:# I 


arcfgf^t ^ ^5PTfM%: w?t ii 

Prasastidhara, in his opening lines, gives his reasons for com- 
menting on this Treatise, which very neatly summarises the 
success which the author of Jjaghumanasam has attained 
in his object as expressed in the First Sloka. 

^ tR inpzi fillUT I 

s5r%sR: u 
xRire^f^fi sqrftr i 

H cff%gfrT^% ^irTT^r; ii 

This is really a small Treatise, but of no mean importance on 
that account — the results can be obtained with very little 
labour, the results are very nearly correct, and all-embracing, 
and the calculations correspond to the apparent phenomena. 

Points of importance 

{a) Sine is considered positive in the first two and negative 
in the last two quadrants ; while the cosine is considered 
, positive in the first and the fourth quadrants, and negative 
in the second and the third. 

(5) The mean position of the planets is found by practically 
every Indian Astronomer from the “Ahargana” from a 
certain epoch, i.e., by using one co-ordinate only, but Mun- 
jala makes use of (1) the number of years elapsed and (2) a 
certain element called “Dyu-gana,” which is quite differ- 
ent from “Ahargana.” The results are obtained very 
easily in terms of these two co-ordinates. 

(6') The radius is taken as 8 degrees 8 minutes =488 minutes. 
The jya of one sign is 4 degrees 4 minutes. The jya of 
two signs is = 7 degrees 7 minutes nearly. The jya of 
any other angle is found by proportion. The method is 
thus very rough, but the result is obtained quickly. 
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(c?) Compare some of the following passages for breTity of 
expression— 

Verses 11-12 

wf’ q^ar: mtit 

11^ I 

^^isrisT: 

Verse 16, 2nd Saif 
Verse 20 

’«3[5W 11' 

: : : : . Verse 21 

Verses 5B~Si 

iflPT»Tt^?nl|#?r’. ^frTO?r. ii 

wiflf ’^tsraiT: ii 

Verse 58^ 

173TT; wt»?t3Tt: f%?TTf%^ i 

In 30 karanas, we get 32 aOgulis of the moon, the 
formula being 

) ( t+J) f 

(e) Verse 60 runs thus — 

UTSTRTW ^rW’WT# "ilwisr^T I^JTT I 

This seems to shorv that the Treatise was written at a ripe 
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age, and the author can speak with confidence on the 
subjects dealt with. 

( f) Verse 14 gives the method of obtaining the equation oi 
centre of the Sun and the Moon ; while verses 18-19 give 
a second equation for the Moon. This was noticed by Pd. 
Sudhakara Dvivedi. The object seems to be to get 
the calculated position of the Moon as nearly correspond- 
ing with the apparent position as possible, 

{g) Throughout the whole Treatise we find an^ attempt at 
expressing every formula as generally as possible, so that 
the same formula might suffice to suit more than one 
case. In particular, I may mention that, with Munja a, 
“Eclipse” and “Conjunction” are not different things, 
the same phenomenon in connection with different pairs 
of the celestial objects, and he formulates the rules 

8. ccorciiii « 

We had been in search of the Treatise in Irya metre from 
which “Marichi” quotes the rules for Precession. Failing 
that we have obtained another treatise, a fuller aceoun o 
which is now possible on account of the various MSS. o 
than that given by Pd. Sudhakara Dvivedi. It is expected that 
an English Edition of this Treatise will shortly be publishe ly 

the University. . , ir j aa tn 

I take this opportunity of expressing my mdebtedne. 

Pd. Babua Misra, University Lecturer, for helping me wi - 
an explanation of many of the complicated passages. 





On the Purvas ^ 

BY 

P. 0. Bagchi, M.A., D.Litt. (Paris) 

§ 1. Introductory . — All who are interested in the study 
of Jainism are well acquainted with the opinions of such 
pioneer workers as Barth, Weber and Lassen who maintained 
that Jainism was nothing but an offshoot of Buddhism. 
They went so far as to emphasise that valid inferences could 
not be drawn from the sacred books of the Jainas as these 
were reduced to writing as late as the 6th century A. D. The 
fruitful investigations of Jacobi, Bixhler and Hoernle, later 
on, dispelled all such illusions and definitely established 
that Jainism was not only of independent growth but also 
that its founder was an elder contemporary of Gautama 
Buddha. Jacobi put forward definite proofs of the authen- 
ticity of the Jaina literature and relegated it to a date as 
early as the 3rd century B. 0. Besides these he indicated that 
there were some earlier works — called the purms, which can 
be dated even prior to the angas which represent the earlier 
portion of the existing Jaina canon. The object of the 
present paper is to see whether any clearer lights can be 
thrown on these purms. 

§ 2. The traditional accounts are unanimous in main- 
taining that the purvas constituted an earlier literature and 
that they were fourteen in number. Regarding their loss 
the tradition gives us a long story and this may be summed 
up thus : — As soon as the eleven Angas were collected in 
the Council of Pataliputra, the Safigha felt the necessity of 
recovering the fourteen purvas also. In order to recover 
them the Sangha sent two monks to Bhadrabahu who was away 
in Nepal, as he only was the master of the whole thing 
then. Bhadrabahu declined to come back to Pataliputra 

1 This paper was read before the Section of Beligion of the Second Oriental Conference 
held in Calcutta in January, 1922. 
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as he had undertaken a twelve years’ vow and promised 
to teach t'm purms after that period was over. The SaPgha 
was not however satisfied and threatened him with “excom- 
munication,” Bhadrahahu found no other alternative than 
to submit and agreed to teach the purvas to a selected. number 
of monks. Five hundred monks along with Sthulabhadra were 
sent but all of them except the latter fell off, being tired of 
the slowness of the progress, 

Sthulabhadra succeeded in mastering the first ten purvas 
at the end of a period of 12 years, when he was declared 
unworthy of being taught the remaining four as he had then 
indulged in showing miracle, to his sisters. Through the 
intervention of the whole Sangha, however, Bhadrabahu 
taught him the rest of the purvas on condition that he would 
not teach them to anybody else. Sthulabhadra in his turn, 
therefore, could not teach the last four purvas to his two 
disciples Mahagiri and Suhastin. . ; 

§ 3. The traditions examined. Now the questions which 
suggest themselves are— -(1) whether the 14 purvas really 
existed and constituted an earlier canon, as the traditions 
would unanimously have us believe, and (2) had they 
existed what it is that ultimately led to their disappearance. 
Is there anything historical in this traditional account of their 
loss or is it merely a fiction contrived to supply justification 
for the negligence on the part of Sthulabhadra through which 
the ia,st four jaSrws fell into disuetude. 

The real existence of the at one time cau in no 

way be questioned as we still meet with a detailed list of 
their contents both in the 4th anga, the SamavSyMga and 
the Nandisutra. Their names as enumerated are— (1) 
JJtpUdapurva, (2) Agrayaniyapurva, (3) Vlryapravadapurva^ 
(4) Astinastipravadapurva, {^) Jnmapravadapurva, (61 Satya- 
pravadapurva, (7) Atmapravadapumd^ {S) KarmapravddapUrva, 
(9) Pratydkhyanapravddapurva, (10) Vidyanupravadapurvaf^ll) 
S^alydnapurva, (12) Prdnavayapuroa, (13) Kriydvisdlapurva^ 
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(14) LoJcavindusarapurva. further, it is stated that each 
of the piivvm consisted of chapters technically known as 
mstm or topics. From the short description of the subject- 
matter under each head they appear to have been discourses 
on various topics, both philosophical and ethical, of an 
elementary character. 

I'his account of the purvas cannot however be considered 
as a fraud for supplying the Jain doctrines with an older 
authority as no Jaina tradition claims to maintain that angas 
were derived from them. Prather in opposition they are 
known to have been co-existent with the purvas from the time 
of the first Tirthamkara. “ As a fraud,” therefore, as Jacobi 
rightly points out, “ the tradition about the purvas would 
be unintelligible but accepted as truth it well falls in with 
our views about the development of the Jain literature.” 

The next question to be considered is whether these jswwas 
constituted an earlier canon and if so what is their position 
relative to the angas. That they formed an earlier canon 
appears to be extremely probable for reasons not far to seek. 
These are — 

(1) The very title which means "earlier'’ points 

to this. It is besides confirmed by an independent tradition 
which records that Mahavira first recited to his ganadharas 
the contents of the purvagatasutras (purvas) whereupon the 
gapadharas in their turn brought the contents of these into 
the form of angas, aeharas, etc. 

(2) The Bhagavati-Sutra records that among the disciples 
of Makkhali Gosala, the Ajivika leader, there were six who 
were called the Disacaras. They created an Ajivika canon 
consisting of eight mahdnimittas and two maggas. It is 
furthermore stated that “this literature sprang out of the 
extracts made by the Disacaras according to their own ideas 
from the purvas and that Gosala derived the six characteristic 
features of the organic world therefrom.” That these purvas 
are the same as those under consideration, there can be no 
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doubt. One of the earliest inscriptions of Sravana Belgola 
tells us that Bhadrabahusvamin possessed a thorough know- 
ledge of the astanga-mahanimittas. Attention has already 
been drawn to the tradition that this Bhadrabahusvamin 
was the last Ganadhara who possessed a thorough knowledge 
of the fourteen purvas. There can be no wonder, therefore, 
if those eight mahanimittas Avere extracts from the fourteen 
purms of the Jainas. Dr. B. M. Barua in his monograph 
on the Ajivika conelnsively shows that Makkhali Gosala, 
the founder of Ajivikisra was an elder contemporary of 
Mahavira and the latter passed six years of his earlier 
religious career with him. It is quite clear therefore that 
those works, viz., the purvas, the extracts of which were 
accepted by Makkhali Gosala as forming the Ajivika 
canon, cannot hut he very ancient. 

(3) We must, furthermore, take into consideration as 
Dr. Leumann points out, that the old accounts on the rise 
of the Jaina schisms clearly mention only the purvas and 
not the ahgas. This is quite a remarkable fact and unmis- 
takably shows the precedence of these purvas over the 
angas. 

The tradition therefore appears to be substantially correct 
in relegating these purvas to an earlier date. But the 
inclusion of these punas in the twelfth Anga called the 
Dristivada led Weber to disbelieve in their antiquity. 
We have however tried to show elsewhere that the 
came to be associated with the twelfth anga later on. This 
association can in no way help us in assigning to the purvas 
a late origin. 

' § 4. The causes of their disappearance. All the tradi- 
tions agree in saying that the fourteen purvas which Mahavira 
is said to have transmitted to all his disciples were preserved 
intact for six generations longer after Sudharman and Jambu- 
svamin who succeeded to the patriarchate one after another 
after the master’s demise. W^'e are therefore to understand 
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that none of these fourteen pw'vas were lost during the terms 
of the next six patriarchs and all had existed till the time 
of Prahhava Sayyamhhava, Yasobhadra, Sambhutivijaya, 
Bhadrabahu and Sthulabhadra. They are always called 
oauddasa-ptwvi or caturdasapurvadharin. With Sthula- 
bhadra, howerer, as already pointed out, the knowledge of 
the 4 last pm'vas (11 — 14) completely ceased. The next 
seven patriarchs are known as dasapuvvi, i.e., 
SusS‘"’indilmMa,' those who possessed the knowledge of ten 
and VajrasvsmS!^^^'”’ puTcas Only. Vajrasvamin was the last of 
the dasapurvis. Prom his time onwards the 
knowledge of the pitrvas decreased gradually. In the Anuyo- 
gadvaratatva and also in the Bhagavati we find mention 
also of navapurvi. By a similar process the remain- 
in^ purms were gradually lost and in the time of Devardhi- 
ganin in 980 A. V. (6th century A. D.), only one purva is 
said to have remained which also was lost within a few years 
more. In other words, the loss of all the fourteen purvas 
was complete by 100 A. D., i. e., towards the last quarter of 
the 6th century A. D. 

The most significant point regarding the loss of the 
purvas appear to be this that the knowledge of them began 
to decrease from the time of Sthulabhadra onwards. The 
decay of these purvas therefore seems to have been coeval 
with the collection and systematization of the eleven angas 
which took place through the intervention of Sthulabhadra 
in the Council of Pataliputra. This was surely not an accident 
and signifies, in the opinion of Jacobi, the suppression of 
an earlier canon by a new one. Now what it is that necessi- 
tated the abolition of this old canon and the construction of 
a new one. The purvas appear to Jacobi to have dealt 
chiefly with the dris^is or the philosophical opinions of 
the Jains and other sects. “It may be thence inferred,” says he, 
“ that the purvas related controversies held between Mahavira 
and rival teachers. The title pravdda which is added to the 
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name of each seems to affirm this view. Mahavira 

again was a reformer and as such it is very likelj^ that he 
should vigorously have combated the opinions of his opponents 
and defended those he had accepted or improved. Now if 
the discourses of Mahavira were chiefly controversies they 
must have lost their interest when the opponents of Mahavira 
had died and the sects headed by them became extinct. 
The want of a canon suiting the condition of the community 
must have made itself felt and it led to the composition of a 
new canon and the neglect of the old one.” 

But there are facts which lead us to believe otherwise. 
We have indicated before that the term Dristimda came to 
be connected with punas afterwards and as such it can- 
not give us any clue to the nature of the contents of the 
punas. Then again the word which in Jacobi’s opinion 

affirms his view that the purvas contained controversies held 
by Mahavira with his opponents does not occur with the 
names of all the purvas but of eight only (Nos. 3-10). The 
word again appear to convey the simple sense of “discourse.” 
Besides the short description of the contents of each puna 
does not help us with any indication as to whether there was 
anything controversial in it. On the loss of the fourteen 
punas, therefore, we can still speak a word or two. 

The tradition that they were completely lost by the 
10th century after Mahavira is not to be taken we think in its 
literal sense. The correct interpretation appears to be that 
they lost their independent entity by that time. In the 
process of systematisation and supplementation which took 
place in the history of the Jaina canonical literature after 
the punas were gradually assimilated and by the 10th century 
of the Vira this assimilation was complete. The following 
facts confirm this view — 

(1) One of the traditions noticed by Weber, maintains 
that Mahavira first recited to his ganadharas the contents of 
the punas whereupon they in their turn brought the contents 
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of these into the form of the angas, aoharas, etc. This goes 
to prove that the contents of the piirvas were not lost for 
ever but were incorporated into the present canonical 
literature. 

(2) The second purva, viz., the agrayaniya, we are 
told, expounded the chief things in or the essence of the 
eleven angas. This, therefore, indirectly supports the above 
tradition. The contents of all the eleven angas probably 
existed in a crude form in the purvas out of which they 
developed later on. 

(3) Bhadrabahu, who was the last to know all ihe purvas 
perfectly is said to have based his Kalpasutra on the ninth 
purva, i. e., Pratyakhyanapravada. Another tradition goes 
a step further and states that the present Kalpasutra was not 
merely based on the said purva but formed’ the 8th chapter 
of it. 

Prom all these it appears that the purvas were not 
completely lost as has been believed hitherto but were 
gradually assimilated to the present canonical literature of 
the Jainas in course of its development. 
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Consideraf:)le riiaterialsj regarding the social, political and 
religious liistoiy o£ Bengal lie strewn over the pages of old Bengali 
literature. The administrative Instory of Beiigai during the 
Mahomeda’ii rule as also of the period imniecliatelv preceding it^ 
gleaned from the accounts of the Mahoiiiedaii historians and copper- 
plate iriscriptionsj does not give us siiflieient information about the 
social life of Bengal. The accounts to be found in these records 
are, moreover, often full of high-flown panegyrics, bestowed lavishly 
by the writers on their patrons, the Rajas, whose cause they 
avowedly espoused. The court-parasites have oftentimes given 
accounts of things which may, at best, be taken as half-trLitlis, and 
unfortunately the historian of Indian life and culture has, at the 
present day, to depend mainly on these materials, which are quite 
inadequate for historical purposes. 

In the old Vernacular literature, the reader is carried through a 
Jungle of legends, mythical stories and crude rustic lie tion which 
are apparently far from being reliable materials for history. 

But a closer observation reveals that this literature of legends 
and imaginary stories often bears the tlirobbings of life, and in this 
crude performance one can feel the pulse of the people, — their ideas 
and inspirations, their manners and customs, sometimes with a 
greater accuracy than in the state-records or inscriptions. Underly- 
ing these legends there is life with all its lights and shades. la 
these accounts the eyes of a true historian will discover precious 
materials which, supplemented by official records, the groat value 
of which cannot be ignored, will enable him to reconstruct the social 
and, political history of the. coiuitry on the solid basis of a true 
seholarly research. 

In the works like the Dharraamangal, the Chandimangal, the Ma- 
nasimangal, the Siinya Pur^n, the Gorakshavijay, the Sivayanas and 
the Mymensingh Ballads, — the poets sometimes derive the subjects of 
their treatment from actual facts, and though much of their aeeoitnls 
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may be found tinged with poetic ' eolouringSj, there cannot 
be any interested advocacy for a political caiisej clouding their 
vision. The historical plays of Shakespeare give us far better 
glimpses into the social and political epochs of the English people 
than the voluminous accounts on the subject^ left by the historians. 

This is more or less true in regard to our Vernacular poems 
also. The difficulty that confronts us in the field is the task of 
sepa4’atiiig facts from fiction. All that is waoted, thereforej is a 
historian's critical judgment capable of distinguishing troth from 
fiction and of arriving at a scientific eonelusioii. 

It is not possible^ in many eases, to assign exact dates for want 
of materialsj as also for the remoteness of the period to which the 
incidents relate. 

But time may come when all available materials might be 
arranged in a chronological order; but it would now be quite premature 
to make any attempt in this direction. 

Periods may now be generally considered in two main divisions, 
namely, Pre-Mahomedan and Mahomedan. The poets, though most of 
them belonged to the latter period, sometimes left accounts of facts 
which may be distinctly traced to the Hindu Epoch. The woiks 
treated of, in the following pages, roughly cover a few centuries — 
possibly those between the lOth and the 16th centuries. Of this period 
the last two centuries were most prolific in producing a large mass of 
literary materials. 

In dealing with the social and other problems of Bengali life, 
materials for which have been mainly gathered from old Bengali 
literature, attempt has been made to follow the above principle in 
respect .of chronology. ■ 

The subject matter has been divided into several chapters, as 
shown below : , , ' ■ 


.(1) ■Manners' and ■Customs. ■ 

(E) Bhip-Building and Commerce. 

(3) Costumes, 

(4) Ornaments. 

(5) Culinary Art. 

(6) Pastimes. 

(7) Warfare. 


(8) War-Musie. 

■ (9) Hindu-Moslem Unity.,. 

(10) Arehiteeture. 

(11) Religion. 

(IE) EdueatiorL 

■■('13), Castes and .Professions,. ■ 

(14) Agriculture. 

(15) Economic Condition. 
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Each of the, siihjeefs mentioBed here tells somethmg Hew and 
as siieh^ requires careful study. These items are but a few of the 
many; each of which in view of the special importance attaching to 
it; deserves elaborate treatment. 

The manners and customs prevailing in the country during the 
period under review were most peculiar; disclosing an admixture of 
foreign, elements in tUem. Examples are not rare to show the 
prevalence of many non-Hindu manners and customs in the 
country in bygone ages. ThnS; when a daughter w^ao given in 
marriage to a young maU; her sister or sisters were also given 
to him as dowry together with a number of maid-servants. This 
we find in the case of Adiin^ and Paduni; the two daughters of a 
certain Raja; in the Manik Chandra Raj§r Gan, evidently 
composed before the Mahomedaii domination. Another custom; 
namely; that of trial by ordeal; was peculiar; and may be supposed 
to be an outcome of Buddhistic influences; though parallel eases may 
be found in the Ramayana and the Mahabharata. This custom 
had a striking similarity with a similar practice prevalent 
among the Anglo-Saxons of England prior to the Norman 
conquest. The Maynamati songS; the Cbandikavjas, the Dharma- 
mangal poems and the Manasamangal poems are full of these 
examples of trials by ordeals. 

The custom of keeping a written document (Jayapatra) from a 
husband; going abroad for a long period on trade purposes; by his wife 
under certain eircumstanees, was most peculiar. This was done to 
save the wife giving birth to a child during the absence of her husband 
(generally a merchant) from calumny. Dhanapati, the merchant of the 
Clmndikavya story, is said to have executed such a document in favour 
of his wife and we have reason to believe that it was held perfectly 
legal in the Law — Courts in those days. This throws a flood 
of light on ancient ways of life and points to an age when a wife 
was not under the complete subjugation of her husband, as in later 
days. The spirit of free love, free movements, and self-culture among 
women, as found in the recently discovered Mymensingh ballads, speak 
of an age quite different from the one that followed. 

The keeping of trained dogs by the rich and giving them names 
show that tbe}^ were onee not regarded as untouchables. In the 
Maynamati songs we learn that Raja Govindaebandra kept trained 
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dogs^ named them and made necessary arrangements for their com- 
fort, The songs^ composed before the advent of the lialioiiieclans 
into this eoiintiy,^ refer to a period, when society was not infkieneed 
by oriliodos Hinduism of later days. 

That the niereiiants in the past enjoyed a status equal to that 
of the king is siifficieiitly illustrated in the Manasirnangal poems 
and the Clmiidikavyas. Why and how they came to lose this exalted 
position require careful investigation. BajisidEs, the celebrated 
poet of Maiiasamangal, who flourished in the I6th eentiiFjq made 
nieiition of passports being used by the merehants, duly signed 
and sealed by the King, 

Bengal was oaee famous for her efficieoey in the ait of ship- 
building and her eominereial activities established for her a high 
reputation wmrtiiy to be remembered. Besides, such foreign works 
as *The Maliawanso^ of Ceylon, wherein mention has been made of 
stupendous Bengali ships in which Prince BiJay and his compa- 
nions arrived in Ceylon im the 6tli« century B.C., and other works of 
authority on BeiigaFs maritime activity similarly furnish aiitheiitie 
aeeoiints of the subject, hitherto neglected by our countrymen. In 
the Manasamangal poems and the Chandikavyas we find animated 
deseriptions of the commercial and maritime activities of the Bengali 
■people during the Pre-Mahomedan period although the poets 
dealing with those subjects belonged to a siibsecpient age. These 
accounts refer to a period wdien Bengal enjoyed political iiidepend- 
enee ■ 'and when "'her merchants crossed the seas ■ on conimerei'al 
enterprises unfettered by the trammels of social rules. The ships 
visited distant countries, such- as Ceylon, Guzrat and Java and 
the old Bengali literature' described incidentally the routes, the 
islands' . and their inhabitants, and various other things in 
connection with their voyages. The description, tlioiigh otherwise 
exaggerated doe ' to poetic excesses, Js amazingly accurate in 
respect of the route taken by the, vessels. Witli all these poetic 
extravagance and absurdities the mention of huge crabs and 
lobsters in the Madras waters, by the poets, is found to be true even 
to this day. 

The mention of the Portuguese Pirate-ships (A.rmadas) and 
the once-imortant ports of Tamluk : and Chicaeole (Bladras Presi- 
dency), which we come across -so often in the pages of our old 
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literature is a matter of common knowledge. The Bengali ships 
are stated as having doubled Cape Comorin and reached Patau or 
Somnathpatan in Giizrat. The hugeness of ships and the pictur- 
esque shape of the prows representing various animals according: to 
the traditional mode of ship* building (as mentioned in Juktikalpa” 
taru) are interesting indeed. The .poets seem' to have described' facts, 
though not entirely free from poetic flourishes. The rites and 
beliefs in eoniiectiori with sea-voyage and sea-going vessels curiously 
resemble those prevalent in the days of Greek civilization, in 
Europe. 

The crew of a ship consisted of carpenters, pilots, and naval 
forces. There was a day when carpenters filled the places of 
modern Engineers both in ' the East and the West, when these ships 
were principally made of wood and plied with the help of sails and 
oars. 

The overseas trade, once carried on by the pjeopie of Bengal, was 
really extensive and the merchandise in. which they generally dealt 
consisted mainly of agricultural products which formed the chief 
resources of the country. Among other items of export, glass 
deserves special mention. 

The fact that Bengal once used to manufacture glass can be 
substantiated by 'reference to the pages of the old Bengali literature 

as also to the state.ment made in the Periplus. 

The grains, earthen and wooden wares, and cloths (specially of very 
fine textures) were , exported in exchange for spices, horses, and others. 
Spices were perhaps brought from the East Indies. 

Now, , so far as costume is concerned, there has not been any 
considerable change. The dress worn by the people of this country 
in ages long gone by, was very much the same as it is in the present 
day. Inspite . of this fact it is not very difficult to mark some peeii- 
liarities which w the Hindu period and were even in 

existeBee dining' a considerable part of the Mahomedan rule. "We 
have it, on the authority of the Manasamangal by Bansidas, a 
book written in the 16 th century A.D., that people used to wear 
the cloth almost in the same fashion as their iipeountry brethrer] do 
it now. In the by-gone days of the Hindu rule the warriors perhaps 
wore armour, indications of which may be found in the Dharma- 
mangal poems. No doubt the practice lingered, to some extent, 

2 
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even during the Mahomedao period* Wearing of velvet shoes by 
the warriors and the silver shoes by the rieh as described by the 
poets of the Dharma songs and the Manasamangal poems deserves 
our notice, In the days of old Hindu rule the fashion was perhaps 
to wear ehaddarj save and except on special occasions. The more 
general practice of wearing shirts and coats seems to have come 
into existence with the advent of Mahomedans in this country. 

In the Manasamangal poems we find the use of turban (Pagri) 
confined only to the well-to-do section of the community. 

It is in the costume of ladies that we mark a more remarkable 
change. They used sacjis of fine fabric which are now no longer 
in use. Among these may be mentioned Aleghnal, Meghdumbur, 
Gangajali and other sa, jis. The ladies wore an underwear 
resembling the petticoat of the present day and a kind of belt known 
as the Nibibandha. ^ We find the underwear mentioned in the 
Gobindalilamrita of Jadunandan Das. Sometimes the ladies of 
aristocratic families wore Ghagra (gowns), Odna (scarfs) and 
KanchtUi (corsets) probably after the Mahomedan fashion. But 
Kaiichuli (corset) had the antiquity of the clays of the Vedic 
culture. Among the toilet rec^uisites DImp (incense) was invariably 
used to scent the hair. Amloki or myrobalan was generally used in 
place of soap, though the use of the latter was not wholly unknown 
as we find in the Kamasastra of Batsyayana the mention of Phenaka 
(a kind of soap). The art of decorating the face with paints was 
practised with great care. It was known as Patra-Eaehani {lit 
leaf-painting) and somewhat commonly described as AlaM and 
Tilaka. 

The Tilaka marks had a great utility in indicating the caste, to 
which a particular man belonged. 

Some changes are notieeable in respect of ornaments. Such 
ornaments as Keyur, Angada and Valaja of various types have 
come down to us from a remote ' past and we find mentioii of 
" them ■ in the' Ramayana and the. Mahabbirata. Many , of these 
ornaments were worn by both the sexes from the forgotten past 
down to a considerable part of the Mahomedan period. Of the very 
t old J>rnameirM^ and ' Hiramangal Kaiji (for the ears) 


^ The belt used by men was known as the Patuka. 
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attract our attention. Magarkhadu and Mallatodar are some of the 
old items of ornaments. Of these Mallatodar was perhaps introduced 
in the country during the davs of the Mahomedan rule. The name 
seems to suggest that the ornament might have derived the name 
from Todarma! the great . finance minister of Akbar who stayed in 
Bengal for a short period. - The Mallas or wrestlers favoured this 
ornament which they wore on their feet when going out to exhibit 
the feats of arms. ^ Khajii ’ and Tad, a kind of armlet, once coiisti* 
tuted articles of gift for presentation purposes. Beshar was another 
kind of old ornament used to adorn the nose, being still worn in some 
parts of our country. 

Some of these ornaments are still favoured by women in the 
countryside, though the glamour of modern civilization has com- 
pletely revolutionised the ancient forms and usages in the bigger 
centres of metropolitan life. Jadutiandan Das, in his Bengali version 
of Krisnadas Kaviraja’s Sanskrit work Gobindalilamrita, gives an 
account of the old ornaments and ladies^ costumes, while describing 
the toilet of Radha. 

Culinary art attained a high degree of perfection at the hands 
of the Bengali women from time immemorial. Knowledge of the 
details of cooking was considered essential for women in general and 
efficiency in this art was looked upon as an attainment even by ladies 
of high rank in our society. Our poets often took pride in 
depicting female characters, possessing, among other finer qualities, 
a knowdedge of this special art. Thus Khullana, Sanaka and a 
host of other ladies whom we find to have excelled in this art remind 
us of the typical Greek community of Homeric days. 

The Hindus always refrained from taking meals cooked by 
strangers in support of which hard-and-fast rules were framed to suit 
their own interpretation of ^ acbara ^ or purity. 

A newly married wife was required to eook dainties and serve 
them with her own hands to the kinsmen and relatives, assembled to 
partake 'of the nuptial feast. ■ 

Great stress was always laid upon the selection of the vai’ious 
items of food from considerations of health, and elaborate rules were 
framed accordingly. 

The very old sayings of Dak and Khana show the particular 
attention paid to the selection of food. Even to-day Bengali 
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almanacs show to wliat excesses restrictions in matters of food were 
carried. A1 though j to a casual observerj these rules may appear 
absurd and meaniiiglessj they are doubtless based on solid liygieBie 
principle. 

. More attention was given to the preparations of sweets^ vege- 
tables and fish curries than that of- meat. ■ Special preparations of 
sweetsj called Alfa and Indramitha are now completely forgotten in 
our country though they are so often spoken of by old Bengali 
poets, Sitamisri and OlSlandii also are becoming forgotten. 

Among vegetable dishes Dugdhakusumbha was once very 
famous. Many of the old varieties of fish and meat curries are still 
prepared in the conn try. 

It seems that before the advent of the Mahomedans in India 
the people msed to enjoy a free life unfettered by the trammels of 
increasingly numerous social and religious institutions. The women 
took part in physical exercises both indoor and outdoor.^ This 
may seem strange now-a-days but nevertheless it wnrs a faet based 
on literary and historical evidence. Examples of women |}ossessing 
physical strength as in ancient Sparta, may be seen in old Bengali 
works such as the Dharmamangal poems. The Amazonian princess 
Mallika of our folk literature is an example on this point. The 
young always took great interest in physical culture. And demon- 
stration of physical feats were often held and enjoyed by the people 
very much in the same way 'as 'the boxing tournaments, in Western 
countries. 

The wrestling of Prince Lausen with his wicked adversary shows 
the modes generally adopted in a contest. In the Maynimati songs, 
Mymensiogh ballads and the Ma-nastoangal poems, we learn that 
kawking or falconry and pigeon-rearing formed some of the favourite 
pastimes in the days long gone by. ’ Another .. game once very popular 
was the celebrated * gem ’play. In a pada of Chandidas we come 
across the following: ^ ^ This 

gerii or ball-playing still obtains in some parts; of West- Bengal. But 
the more popular among the ; outdoor games was ' the ' aristocratic 
^Chaiigan’ corresponding to polo, whieh was current diiriog the 

^ See the Dharmamangal Poems, the May nSmati Songs, and the stories of 
PushpamM and MalHkS. 
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Mahomedan rule. The game was a favourite one with the Emperoi 
Akbar. The word ‘Chaugan’ is Persian, signifying p ay with a 

ball and a stick. It was played on horseback (see Encyclo. Bu ,.) 
and is known to have originated in Kashmir from which it tovelled 

to different countries including Persia, Tibet, Manipur and Benga 

Ben-al being directly indebted to Manipur for its introduetron into t ^ 

country. The description of Chaugan play m AlaoFs 

interesting. With the loss of her political freedom, Bengal lost 

many of her indigenous games especially the outdoor ones an 

ladies o-radually ceased to take any interest in them. 

wL i.do, games die. and chess fonnd favour in the days .i 

old “they do no;. Even the womeo joined in these game^ » 

the Maynamati songs we learn of a peenli.r game known Dnapa 

which iiii<^ht be the same as or similar to chess. 

The description of warfare, as given by our poets, refers n 
ihe dcsc 1 Mahomedan 

Hindu period; but the a^cou ^ u„„pather free from Mahomedan 
Lflule“^ ^Imtvelvrsublrds attendbg a king was ^ 
ed custom ■ The description of ^ were as .Id res 

conclusion. '""‘’*f' t;“.bi;,,.ta An elaborate 

the day. .£ the fon.d in the 

description of these weapons and the ^ 

Dhanurveda, 'the'^'nbiect.^ of these weapons resemble 

!t:L::^-ast:;: a.d a 

The mention of swords there, „ We ” ,,,ph„.s, 

might have manufactured the -ap- 

the cavalry and the rntantry "*'• „ recruited from all 

wasnocstcdistlnctronamong »l^.s w ^ 

sections of the community. Even toiei, 

whom Telugns (the eldd ’ wM,' certainty that many of 

Aa for these the varieties of drum. 

the old instruments are still used. 
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and pipes attract oiiT' attention. The horn is no longer to be 
found although it was extensively vised. ■ 

After the conquest of Bengal by the Mahomedans^ the two 
CO 111 III unities, ejj.^ the Hindus and the Muslims lived together on 
cordial terriis and the vexed question of Hiodii-Moslern unity did not 
arise at all. Although the Mahomedan rulers at first grew unpopular 
with their Hindu subjects because of their foreign origin and 
ieoiioelastie activities, the situation changed as soon as the religious 
zeal abated with the march of time and the rulers began to direct 
their attention to administrative affairs. Of course ill-will existed in 
individual cases as ' it exists every wdiere. But it was caused rather 
by personal jealousies than by any eonirnunal dissensions. When an 
autocrat abused his powers— be he a Hindu or a Mahomedan — ill- 
feelings are, as a matter of fact, sure to grow, and this does not 
require any serious communal difference to aggravate it. 

No wonder therefore, that the two communities sometimes fell out 
under similar cireumsianees. Among other works, the Mymensingh 
Ballads and the Manasamangal poems contain descriptions of racial 
animosities being provoked by similar eaiises. 

Bengal was not much known in the past to the outside world for 
the excellence of her architectural work. According to the verdict of 
Western experts Bengal could not develop her architecture to any 
great extent on account of certain natural causes, for example, want of 
stone quarries and general unsuitability of the soil for solid stone- 
buildings. 'Among the supporters of this ' theory, Mr. Fergiissori’s 
views deserve special mention. Although this theory seems to be to 
'some , extent correct, it is nevertheless open to contention. Our old 
literature throws a side light on . our past arehiteetiire the grandeur 
of which . seems to be a wonder 'to us. No doubt, the poets are apt 
to exaggerate but what, they, . said are generally true*' In the 
Chandikavya ; of .Dwija Kamala Loehan ■ and, in many other 
works we find excellent descriptions of stone-buildings inlaid with 
gemS' Of' various colours. ' , 

The peeulianties of temple-eonstruetiGU, with jars fixed above 
the spires, were indeed remarkable. The extensive use of glass too 
is worthy of notice. The peculiarities of the building of cities and the 
construction of fortress had been mentioned in detail by various poets 
among whom we may specially mention the poet Bharatchandra, the 
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great contemporary and court-poet o£ Raja Krislinaehandra, who 
flourished in the first half of the 18fch eeofctiry. The Mahomedan 
architecture developed in no small degree in Bengal — which belonged 
to the Gaudian. Distinct traces of this type of architecture in the 
works of Bharatehandra and many others bearing Mahomedan stamp, 
are noticeable. The architectural ruins of Gaud, once the capital of the 
Mahomedans, draw ■ the admiration' of the world and' Fergiisson had 
incidentally to admit the abundance of stone-buildings in this 
province, 

But the greatest credit of Bengal lies, according to this authority, 
in the introdiietion of curvilinear roofing in her buildings. Bengal is 
said to have taught the world the method of building this kind of roofs. 
With bamboo and thateh the Bengalees used to build curvilinear 
roofs ill the past though these are now growing gradually 
scarce. 

Even in stone and brick-built houses, these roofings were used. 
In old Gaud, ruins of such houses may still be seen. Another 
peculiarity in the building of houses was quite unique. It was the use 
of twelve doors in a room, known as Baraduari Ghar. In Gau(J there 
still exist the ruins of a room with twelve doors. In the recently 
discovered Mymensingh ballads, Baraduari ghar has been mentioned 
in more than one place. Among other peculiar constructions the steel- 
house for Lakshindra in the Manasamangal poems, the ‘Tangighar’ 
rooms built in a lake as is found in the Chandikavya and Gorakshavijay 
and the underground prison-houses deserve special mention. The 
peculiar ditches or moats surrounding a fortified castle, the concentric 
circles of wards around a city, the Chowkbazar, and the Kotowali (the 
police station) were perhaps partly Mahomedan in origin. But the 
system of allotting different parts of a city to different castes and 
professions perhaps mainly originated with the Hindus and we read 
about them in old Sanskrit literature on architecture and town- 
planning. 

So far as religion is concerned, the country showed a marked 
tendency, especially during the Mahomedan rule towards transition 
from Buddhism to the present-day Hinduism. If we trace the course 
of religion from the 10th down to the 11th century we see the 
Mahayana form of Buddhism bolding the people in its sway. 
Although various other cults, — the Dharma cult, for example, counted 
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many adherents simultaneously, still it must be admitted that most 
of them bad an element of Buddhism in them. Such was really the 
iiiflaenee of Buddhism in those days# that the Dharma cult "whieh 
■possessed an extensive literature of its own comprisiog among others, 
the Siinya Puraii# the riharma-mangal poems and the Mayiiamati songs, 
is supposed by many as being an offshoot of Biicldhisiii. The 
quarrels between the rival cults, between the Sun and the 

Dharma cults, fill up some forgotten pages of our history. The 
Sun-'Ciilt is still traceable in the tenets of Grahaeliaryyas and the 
Bratakathas {viz., of Itiiral). Although some jeahms Hindu Eajas of 
the Sen dynasty did much to revive the Paiiranik Flinduisni as it 
exists to-day. Buddhism was still there in some form or other among 
the masses. Inspite of the degeneration of its old ideals, the legacy 
of moral sentiment of Buddhism was not altogether lost to the 
masses. The Bratakathas and the Rupakatha of Malanchamala bear 
evidence of this fact. With the advent of the Mahomedans 
Buddhism finally lost its lingering hold upon the people, and out of 
its ruins grew up the present form of Hinduism, revived and 
remodelled by the zealous Brahmin reformers who particularly 
emphasised upon the observance of purity in social practices, or Aehara, 
as it was called, evidently with a view to counteracting the evils, 
arising out of contact with alien people, people professing a different 
religion. Perhaps it was Vaisnavism that sounded the death-knell 
of ' Buddhism in this country having assimilated some of its best 
features. 

, Though Buddhism gradually declined in this country we cannot 
forget its great merits. The theory of cosmogony, it is to be 
■observed, as expounded, in the Sunya Puran of the .Dharma cult, 
.bore , resemblance to the idea of creation propounded in the 
Rigveda.. . 

, The idea of action ^ once again exercised a more powerful influence ,■ 
..over the miiidvS of the 'people than that of cctinplete surrencler in 
everything to gods, fostered by. the prevailing cult of devotion,,.; 
which became .siibsec|iieut!y the guiding, .factor , in the life of the., 
people of this country. 

^ For example, we may mention the' characters of .Lftaseti, Kaliitlom, Lakha, 
RanjUvaU, MaynSmatl and a host of others' to .be'.- foaH'd i.n the .BiiddMstic literature, 
each as the Dharmamangal poems and the MaynSmati song8.\ . 
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j III the Maynamati songs we find the son putting his own mother 

I into boiling oil. This is evidently an im-Hindu sentiment and every 

1 Hindu will feel abhorrence at such an instance of monstrously 

iinfilial conduct. This we trace to the degenerate Mahayan form of 
Buddhism when the theory of action exercised its sway over the 
minds of the people. The belief that mystic rites and mantras 
could work wonders may be traced not only in almost every page 
of the literature of the Dharma^ciilt but also in the literature of the 
Hindu religion, as illustrated by the legends of the sages, 
i , Diirbisa, Biswamitra and Blirigu, Throwing one into boiling oil 

I had also its parallel in the story of SudhannS of the Mahabharata. 

j' ' ^ Kamazs sacrifice of his son Brisaketu to satisfy a Brahmin guest 

j' , in the familiar story of the Mahabharata has its parallel , in the 

Budhistie story of Luiehaiidra. 

All these tend to show* that perhaps the form of Hinduism, 
then prevalent, was considerably influenced by the Buddhistic ideas 
and beliefs as a result of which the Bengali recensions of the Maha- 
blmrata and the Ramayana are specially intermingled with such 
grotesque narratives* The Agni Pariksha (or fire-ordeal) of Sita has 
its parallel in the stories of Behula and Khullana of the Manasa- 
mangal poems, and the Chandikavyas which are apparently imbued 
I with the ■ Buddhistic ideas. The Tapasya or self«mortifica- 

I tioii of RSvana of the Ramayana story corresponds to the: 

I self-mortification of Liiiseii and Raojavati of the Dharma 

songs. ■ 

In point of education it may be said that it was never neglected 
i in the Pre-Mahomedan days. There were regular schools for impart- ^ 

: ing ediieation in the Primary, Secondary and the Higher or Collegiate 
• stages, Centres of higher education are still well , known as ' the 

I Tols. It is most peculiar that caste was, no bar to education. 

' ' - In , the. old Chandikivya story , Sreemanta, though a Bania by . 

caste* received the' same '■ kind: o.f. education with the Brahmin 

boys. The Saradimangal by Dayaram and the Mymensingh 

ballads describe vividly the /system of. edueatioii obtaining in 

old days. 

I What strikes us most fe the attention given to female education, 

Girls ware equally educated with' the boys, sometimes reading in the 
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same school under the same gnni. The story of Vidya-Sundar in 
whieb Princess ¥idya challenged all the princes of the world for a 
literary contest with her, was not altogether a myth. Literacy 
prevailed among the lowest, as well as, the highest classes. Thus 
we find Fiillara, the fowler-woman, quoting the Sastras, Khullana, 
the Bania lady, recognising her husband’s handwriting, a Brahmin 
woman in her eoiineetioo forging the letter, and a minister’s daughter 
romantically changing a letter in a manner which helped to bring 
about her union in marriage with a youngman for whom she conceived 
a liking. Even high class public women were also credited with 
the capacity for transacting documentary business as we learn from 
the Mayoamati songs. Another public woman of the Dharmamangal 
poems put knotty questions, shewing great erudition, to a prince, 
for solution. Besides having literary education, the women of older 
days were expert in the fine arts. The decorative excellence of 
Soribsha in the Dharmamangal poems and of many other women in 
embroidery and other works astound us in no small degree. There 
are. also numerous examples of excellent Alipaoi drawings in the 
Mymensiiigh ballads and other works. Dancing was so much 

cultivated in the Pre-Islamie days that Behula of the Manasamangai 
poems earned the epithet of Dancing Behula ” and the story says 
that this qualification of Behula was instrumental even in restoring 
her dead husband to life. The stories of Mallika, Kalinga, Lakha 
and a host of others show conclusively to what extent the 
women of our land gave attention to physical culture, like the 
Spartan women of ancient Greece. These stories prove the 
spirit of the times and the .pictures were, perhaps, drawn 
from the exact state of society in a particular period of 
.her. life. 

About the various castes it cannot .be denied that there was 
much peculiarity in the bygone days, due probably to the. prevalence 
of Buddhism in the land. In the Sunya Puran and the Dharma- 
mangal poems, we find such low. castes as the Hidis and the Dorns, 
receiving: even the laudatory homage of the staunchest Brahmins' 
and occupying the foremost position in society. The sun- worshipping 
Grahaeharyyas and also the. Banias once occupied a better status / than 
they hold now. / How, these castes. came/ to lose' their positio.n and the 
Kanouji Brahmins came to occupy the fore-front in the Hindu ■ society 
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is^ iiispite of meagre data^ an ioterestiog study. Differeat parts of 
a city were allotted to different castes. Besides^ we see from the 
times of Baghunandan the stereotyped form of the present-day Hindu 
society with the Brahmins as its undisputed head^ has held its ground. 
But previously^ Buddhism, Nathism, and some other cults, and in 
later days, Vaisnavism, — strove to oppose it with all their strength. 
If we read the Buddhistic Jatak stories' and some other works it 
seems to us that the reason for the superior position of some inferior 
castes of the present-day was that, that caste was in the making at the 
life-time of Buddha, as Prof. Rhys Davids would say. The present 
form dates with Raghuiiandan (15th century) but the attempt for 
stereotyped easte»system and Brahminie supremacy may be traced 
even from the days of the Mahabharata when the Kshatriyas disputed 
the position of the Brahmins with great force. In Bengal it was the 
Sen Rajas who became the staunch upholders of Brahminie 
supremacy and established gradations in society from the standpoint 
of merit alone which laterly turned to be the hereditary privilege of 
the descendants of the original holders of those special recognition. 
The system has since been known as the hdinism, and perhaps has 
wrought more mischief than benefit to society, since its first 
inception. 

In respect of Agriculture, the Bengali peasants attained a 
high degree of perfection, in a very remote period of our 
history (9th. 10th century). The sayings of Dak and Khana, — 
specially the latter, furnish a store-house of agricultural wisdom^ — 
the heritage of the Bengal peasantry. There is no doubt that 
the cultivators committed to memory most of these aphorisms 
and followed the principles contained in them in their agricultural 
operations with the utmost precision. It is a peculiar feature that 
astrology formed an important element in these aphorisms and 
the technicalities employed in them must have been highly useful 
to the peasant-folk from the practical point of view. It may 
safely be said that the cultivators could appreciate essential principles 
of the science of astrology, disseminated amongst the masses, by means 
of couplets which could be easily understood. The weather fore east 
in the aphorisms of Khana is so definite that the cultivators followed 
it with great advantage. Specially mteresting are the agricultural 
Buperstitions ■ (in ■ respect of sowing. . seeds . and plucking fruits) by 
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whicli our illiterate peasants were guided. Inspite of miieli that 
can be said against superstitions in general^ we must admit 
that some of them were really beneficial to agriculture as they 
are evidently the outcome of agricultural wisdom based on 
the practical experience of our race in the matter^ from an 
early age. 

As regards the economic condition of the people/ it may be said 
without any hesitation that during the Pre-Mahomedaii period as 
also to some extent in the Mahomedan, they enjoyed considerable 
prosperity though there ■ were occasional reverses, due chiefly to the 
misrule of individual despots. The Maynamati songs, among others, 
seem to confirm this view, though the picture is clearlj?' overdrawn. 
Although the common people led rather a plain and simple life during 
Hindu rule, to the rich, naturally enough, articles of luxury were 
not altogether unknown. Thus various arts and industries — such as 
those of weaving, embroidery, painting and others — flourished in the 
country. Cowries were then the prevailing medium of exchange 
though barter was frequently resorted to, as we read in the old 
Bengali literature. 

iV B, The greater part of the introduction appeared in the June 
number (19*26) of the Modern Review. 
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CHAPTER I 

MANNERS AND CUSTOMS 

Before we dwell upon the social customs prevalent in 
Bengal in the Hindu and the early Mahomedan periods, it would be 
well to begin with a description of the tests applied in the early days 
of the history of Bengal for ascertaining the character of criminals 
and suspected persons. It is needless for us to attempt at tracing the 
origin of these tests or ordeals. Some of these were extremely crude and 
might have come down from a remote pre-historie period, others no 
doubt bear trace of a Tibeto-Burman origin and the rest might have 
their origin in the degenerate forms of Tantric Buddhism. In the 
Maynamati songs we find a description of Raja Govindaehandra 
testing the integrity of his own mother by throwing her into a vat 
containing boiling oil which is evidently a monstrous exagg:eration. 
Inspite, however, of all the hyperbolic display of jDoetic fiction, the 
poets of Manasa-Mangal and Chandikavya distinctly indicate some 
of the tests which were applied for ascertaining the guilt of sus- 
pects in the Hindu periods. We find numerous forms of these tests 
suggested as alternative ordeals for Behula and Khullanl. The 
A^taparlksS or the eight ordeals so often described by our poets 
consisted of piety, fire, water, seat, ring, serpent, iron and balance 
ordeals. There were three more, namely, the hot iron, wax-house and 
iron ordeals. These ordeals have something in eommoii with those 
prevalent in Europe in the contemporary period, Trial with hot 
iron was often resorted to in England in the pre-Norman period and 
walking blind-fold over red-hot plough-shares, plungiog one’s arms 
into the boiling water ' and ' grasping red-hot iron, etc., were also sonae 
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of tbe Eeglish ordeals * corresponding to Bengali ones»® The ordeals 
which were intended for invoking divine help rather than appealing 
to human agency are still resorted to in this country and are now 
known as ‘Jalpada^ — a kind of water ordeal *' ChSulpada ^ — rice ordeal^ 
Nalehala ’’—..Eeed ordeal, ^ Batiehala* — cup ordeal^ etc. In Jalpada 
the culprit is to drink water charmed with Mantras, the effect of 
which is believed to make him vomit blood. Similarly in Cliaulpada 
the culprit is to chew rice under certain condition which is believed to 
produce some effect indicative of his guilt. In the last two ordeals, 
the reed and the cup, when charmed, lead the person who touched 
them, to the culprit or the spot of the perpetration of the guilt. 

ilciTriage and doioty , — There was a curious custom of giving 
away a younger sister of the bride to the bridegroom as a part of the 
dowry. In. Manikchandrarajar Gan, composed sometime between 

^ The following forms of ordeal were known as the AsfcaparIk§S : — 

{a) BharmSdharmaparik^S or piety ordeal. Her© a person had to thrust his hand 
into a big jar and pick out a ring from it at once without knowing where it lay. 

(h) Agni parTk^ai or fire ordeal. Here one was to walk seven times over a 
furnace covering oneself with cotton. 

(c) Jala Parik§S or water ordeal Here one was to be thrown into water bound 
hand and foot. 

(d) Asana Parlk§3 oi' seat ordeal. Here one was to remain suspended in the 
air without any support. 

(e) Anguri PariksS or ring ordeal. Here one was to pick up a ring from a jar 
full of boiling ghee. 

(/) Sarpa Pariksa or serpent ordeal. It is traditionally believed that some of 
the most veiioaious snakes have gems on their hood. The victim was to seize one 
f rom the hood of a snake without being stung. 

ig) Laiiha Parlk^t or iron ordeal. One was to handle red-hot iron, 

(/i) Tuhl Pariksa or Balance ordeal. Here one weighed in a balance 
was required to be as light as a particular piece of gold. See BansidSs’s 
ManasSniangal, p. 651. Two new ordeals mentioned in the Ghandiklivya 
by Mukandaram (pp, 181*83), hot iron and wax ordeals. In the former case a 
piece of red-hot iron was to be carried by the victim who was made to walk round 
a circle seven times with it In the latter case one used to be thrown into a wax- 
house which aft-erwards used to be set on fire. The cooking of iimn grain till they 
hfcome Koi't and edible is mentioned in the Manasimangal by Bansidas (p. 519). 
The system of . trial , by ' means of ordeals is described by Hiuntsang who visited 
India in the 7th century (see V. Smithes Early History of India, 342). 

■ See til© Groundwork of British History by G. P, Warner.' . , 

® Asiatic Eesearches ToL I, See ■ also the article 
by Surendranath Ghosh, Pravasi SrSvan 1330-B8, 
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the nth and the I'^th centuries we find Eaja- GoTinda Chandra 
marrying ilduna, the elder daughter of Raja Harisehandra of S§bhEr^ 

_ and receiving Padiina, his younger daughter as dowry^ who however, 
for all intents and purposes became his wife. ^ When marrying, the 
Raja received a hundred maids, in addition, to look after his household. 

Marriages were held as a fitting occasion, by the well-to-do sec- 
tions of the community such as the BaniaSj for the display of wealth and 
pomp, and may be found iii the description of the marriage ceremony 
of Laksmindra, son of Chand Sadagar, in the Maiiasamaa.gal poems. 

Fourteen hundred high-born gentlemen of the Baoii caste 
accompanied the bridal party ; three hundred bards followed, singing 
songs composed specially for the occasion. A large number of 
gardeners, barbers, weavers and numerous concert parties, and 
seven thousand men in charge of fire-works advanced towards 
Niehhanioagar. Seven hundred and seventy litters, made of gold 
and silver, were in the procession. Chand Sadagar, surround- 
ed by his friends and relations, and seated on an elephant with rich- 
est trappings and with a carpet hauda on, fringed with diamond pen- 
dants and pearls, followed the party, flanked by hundreds of toreh-bear- 
ers. In the middle of the procession, Laksmindra, who now looked 
transcendently beautiful, came along, magnifieently mounted on a 
noble steed. He wore a crown on his head, studded with precious 
stones and ■ round his neck were garlands of fresh flowers and' a 
necklace of pearls. 


^ See Manikoliandra Rajar Gaa and * Gopicbandrer GSn.* Baba KalmikSnta 
Bhafcfcasali refers to the praotioe of j?iving away the maid attendants of a girl of 
respectable family as part of the dowry to the bridegroom at the time of marriage 
as being still prevalent in the district of Jalpaignri, See p. 9, Bhattasali’s edition 
of Maynamati songs. Professor Jogesehanclra Ray says that the practice prevailing 
in the Raja’s palace in Orissa is to give away the maid attendants of the bride in 
dowry on the occasion of a marriage, Prativa, Bhadra, 1328 B.S. Compare the 
reference to NitySnada’s marriage, in * Nityfeanda-Yarosa-VistSr* (p. 12). 
But the custom in many cases is to give away sisters as part of a dowry. 
The similarity in the two names, Adunai and PadunS and the fact that 
on Govindachandra’s desertion of the palace the other wives of the R3ja went to the 
harem of Khetu, his foster-brother, Ad una and PadnnO; remaining true to the ascetic 
prince, seemed to indicate that Paduna who was given away to Govindacbandra 
along with his wife AdunS, was her sister and did not hold an inferior position 

- See ManasSmangal poems of Bijay Gupta, Bansi Das, Ksemananda, etc., and 
BehulSi, the Indian Pilgrim*s Progre«s, by K, G. Sen and J. W. Petavel, pp, 25“26. 
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The system of receiving dowry was also in vogue in the past 
with this difference that the bride’s side, and not the bridegroom’s 
side, as is the ease iiow-a-days, was the recipient. But it still remains... 
the same with the lower classes (e, g.^ the Mithiils). The songs of 
the sun-god are full of pathos expressing sentiments of a girl whose 
father having received the Pan before an assembly was under the legal 
and moral obligations to allow her to be taken away by her husband 
at a tender age vrhen she naturally longed for the society of her 
parents. The pathetic outbursts of feelings on such occasions give a 
true and unvarnished picture of a particular aspect of our society^ 
Owing to the marriage of girls before adolescence, parents had 
often to deplore untimely widowhood of their daughters — the saddest 
calamity in the life of married girls. Widow-remarriage was not 
allowed in the upper classes of the Hindu society. Besides widows 
were not allowed to participate in social f unctions such as marriage, 
as their appearance was considered inauspicious. The lot of these girls 
became harder when, with the loss of their husbands, they^ gradually 
found themselves deprived of almost all the privileges enjoyed by a 
woman and put as it were under a social ban, requiring to pass their 
lives in austerities, attended with fasting, vigil and numerous other 
hardships. So, it is not difiicult to fathom the feelings of a girl- 
widow’s parents. In their affection the parents of the unfortunate 
widows would sometimes allow them to use Fag (red powder), gold 
bracelets and Patsadi (a kind of cloth) in substitution for Sindur 
(vermilion), Sankha (shell-bracelets) and Khuan (cloth) ^ which only 

See the songs of tlie Stw-gfod : 

-K- , * -)f ^ 

5rrf% 'srTR « 

^ Sit'S 'st^ ’rf% i 

ttei ^ 'St^W ThR II 

'sw ^rf's 

fte ®tt fjfR ’?§f^ II ” 

,,S0e; Mana.samangai by KetakMas' KshemSnanda, . . 

ttFi ’till 
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the wives with their husbands alive are privileged to wean The 
practice of chewing betels by widows as mentioned elsewhere 
and the practice of using costumes and ornaments by them^ as 
everybody knows, are now denounced in our society. 

Jaypatra, — There was a time when commerce was in a flourishing 
condition in Bengal. The merchant community in those days held 
a position very little different from that of a prince. The merchant 
princes in those days sailed across the deep in an undaiioted spirit and 
spread the name of Bengal far and wide as they stopped at various 
ports with ships laden with the products of this land. In course of these 
voyages years would sometimes elapse before they could re-embark for 
home. It happened not infrequently that a merchant had to go away 
when his wife was in an early stage of pregnancy, too early sometimes 
to be noticed. It was often found from experience that these wives, 
after the departure of their husbands, w^ere subjected to popular sus« 
pieion and seandaL Our folklore is full of descriptions of the miseries 
of these wives. ^ In the story of Khullana in Chaiidikavya we find 
the merchant Dhanapati leaving for Singhal (Ceylon), under 
orders of the king, for trade-purposes with ships laden with mer- 
chandise, The merchant had to stay away from home for a very long 
time. Shortly after his departure, his wife Khullana showed signs of 
conception and in due time gave birth to a son. Srimanta was the name 
given to this boy, who at an early age was sent to a Pathsala where 
his proficiency in all the subjects struck his Guru with astonish- 
ment. On one occasion, the Guru dropped a hint regarding his 
parentage by way of joke, which the lad deeply took to his heart. 
Thereupon he left home on board a ship in quest of his father and finally 
came back with Dhanapati, his father. Instances of this nature are 
numerous in our folk-literature. The opinion of the society* often 
influenced the minds of the husbands of these hapless wives and they 
were persecuted even by their husbands. In these circumstances, a 
clear necessity demanded some sort of remedy with a view to afford- 
ing protection to these women and safeguarding their fair name, and 
* Jaypatra ^ ^ was the thing which gave them the remedy. This was a 
letter given to them by their husbands, on the eve of their departure 

^ See TIiSktirdMSr-jhTili by D, Majamdar* 

* See Kavikankan Mukundarani’s ObahdikSvya (Baiigabasi ed.)^ p, 190. 
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for foreign countries^ admitting if their wives were in an advanced 
state of pregnancy or even if there were any signs of the same. 
This doeiuneot, which was to be signed by the husband and sealed in 
his presence^ used to be kept by the wife for production when neces- 
sary j, and was moreover 5 recognised by the court. 

It is difficult to ascertain when this peculiar custoin came to be in- 
trodiieed in Beogab but that there was once an imperative necessity 
for siieli a measure is an unquestionable fact. 

Charms ,- — The use of charms by women to exercise, control over 
their husbands was very popular in the 15th and the l<3th centuries in 
Bengal. It was 'Specially resorted to by women who wanted to make 
their husbands subservient to their wishes as they were constantly 
in dread of losing all hold on them and of their co-wives exercising 
greater control 011 their husbands. There might have been some Jus- 
tification for this action on the part of the wives who^ in many eases, 
were treated with neglect by their husbands. The Idriigging and 
charming perhaps came to our country from Ktorup, lone of the 
centres of the Tantric cult. It is said in the countryside, even to- 
day, that the women of Kamrup are capable of transforming a man 
into a lamb, to which unfortunate condition many strangers visiting 
that place are believed to have been reduced by unserupulous women 
in the past. The belief in the theory that drugging or the simple 
utterance of Mantras can change a human being, like the characters 
in the stories told in the Arabian Nights, into a lower animal has 
been handed down to us from the days of the Tantric Mantraymia 
CuU. .of Buddhism which however has strange similarity with the 
Tantric Sakta eiilt of Eastern India as we still find in the temple of 
Kamakhyl' (Kamrup) in the Proyinee of Assam. The similarity in 
the matter' of the use of charms and drugs in ■ Bengal with England 
seems apparent when we read Kavikankan’s Chandikavya and Shakes- 
pear^s Macbeth, both' of whom flourished in the 16th century, giving 
almost the same list of magic ingredients for the, purpose ■ of, charm- 
ing. ^ ' These formulas might have- travelled to Europe from India at 
a very ancient time with the Indian Gypsies. 

^ : , See ICarikaiik'aa^s 

c^1k5[?r c%l ^ II” 
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Freedom of jrameiL—Womm enjoyed perliaps greater freedom before 
the Mahomedan invasion. In Maynacoati songs we find the mother 
Majiiimati going to meet her son Raja Goviodacliariclra when he was 
transaetiog business in bis eourt. The dowager queen dressed herself 
ill a white Sadi^ took a stick (made of hintalwood) in her hand 'as she 
was old and ciiewed scented betels when proceeding to the court. ^ 
We also find in the same songs the ■ queens supply the ingredients 
which were to serve the purpose of eollyrium to paint the eyes with. 

Adurii and Paduna went to the house of an ordinary Bania named 
Nimai on some business ^ In the Dharmamangal songs which breathed 
Buddhistic sentiments^ descriptions are found of women enjoying 
greater personal liberty in all the spheres of life including even 
the battle-field where they are found fighting side by side with their 
comrades of the opposite sex.® Examples of free love between men 
and women are abundant in the M3'^mensingh Ballads, proving without 
doubt that women of all grades of the society commanded a greater 
freedom than in the days that followed. 


(Bring the nails of tortoise, teeth of Ci*ocodile, an owl from its hole and the biles of 
lizard, etc.) 

See also Bansidas’s Manasamangal, p. 603. 

( Bring the left leg of a crab, the biles of a rat, and the left eye of an owl to supply 
the ingredients which was to serve the purpose of eollyrium to paint the eyes wdth. 
See the Witches, broth in Macbeth, which contains among many others things, eye 
of newt, adder’s fork, maw of shark, wool of bat, scale of dragon, gall of goat, 
lizard’s legs, and wings of owlet. 

Cf. The incantations of women in the Vedic age, who were afraid of their 
co-wives. Rigveda X. 145 and X. 149. See also the Atharvaveda. 

^ See Maynamati songs : 

, ’Sitll ^ ! 

1% I 

ffell ^ II” 

®;Seethe',Maynamatisongs.;'.- 
, ® ^©0 the Pharmamangal songSi 
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Gmiani and Sandal-paste (Malaehandan). — In social gatherings it 
was the practice to offer garland and sandal-paste to the most respected 
guest present as a mark of honour. These .could only be offered by 
the host himself and naturallj^ most of the guests present in such a 
gathering jealously watched the conferring of the honour. Such 
gatherings often gave rise to bitterness amongst eastemen wdio found 
it a suitable occasion to decry one another and tried to uphold the 
prestige of their respective families. In those days political activities 
were thrown into the background and social matters occupied the 
fore-front of public attention. A vivid description of Mala-Chandan 
contest is to be found in Kavikankan Mukundaram^s Chandikavyaj 
pp. 175-176. 

P£7,<?,^cf^.~This document with the royal seal issued in former 
days was known as ^ Berajpatra.^ A kind of passport in the shape of 
^ Duri’ or thread is found mentioned in the life of MaMdhar 
Basil of Kiilingram. ‘ In the days of Chaitanya Dev, people intend- 
ing to go to Puri on pilgrimage, had to pass through this village. The 
family of REmananda to which Maladhar Basu also belonged 
had the right of issuing passports to the pilgrims in the shape 
of a piece of thread. The pilgrim wore the thread on one of his arms. 

Penance , — The penance ^Shale-Bhar self-torture by impale- 
ment) was prevalent in the pre-Mahomedan days. A devotee prac- 
tising this penance was inspired wdth the belief that he would there- 
by win the choicest favours of the god he worshipped. In the Dhar- 
mamangal songs it is mentioned that the queen Ranjabati got a 
son (the famous Lausen) by practising this penance. 

Foiuhiess for the dog, — This animal which is now regarded as 
untouchable by the orthodox Hindus and Mahomedans was pet at least 
in the twelfth century. In Manikchandra Rajar Gan it has been 
deseribed that when Raja Govinda Chandra left his palace with 

^ See Ohaitanya-CharitSmrita, p. 176 and BangabbSsS-O-Sahifcya, p, 152. 

See DbarmarSjer-gifc by Narasingba Basu. 

‘‘ w ^ I 

(When I, Banpvati, got myself impaled at OhSpSi to get a son by the advice 
of the priestess S$mtilya ' the god Dharma granted me the desired boon.) 
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ascetic’s ¥Ow^ his birds, cows, elephants and dogs were so miieh 
moTed that they set up wailing for him. His favourite dogs which 
were no less than hundred and eighty in number^ threw themselves at 
his feet as if much moved over his imminent departure. Again in the 
same place we find that ^ these one hundred and eighty dogs were not 
only favoured in our homes, but received regular training if they 
happened to belong to rich masters/^ ^ Dogs in those days served also 
the purpose of keeping watch over a house. HarJi Siddha, the Guru of 
Govindachandra, made arrangements for the maiotenanee of a pair 
of formidable dogs to prevent the Raja from entering the houses 
of his subjects for alms, by way of testing the strength of asceti- 
cism of that monarch. These dogs were named ^ Hapan and Jhapao.^^ 
The naming of dogs was another peculiarity of those days. They 
often indicated the nature of the animal, for instance, Hapan 
signifies quick-breathing and Jbapan jumping. 

All these prove the popularity of dogs in ancient Bengal sug- 
gesting a coincidence with the place of the animal in the present 
European society. 

Lihene^B for Ltmiriant hair . — In the Mahomedan period the Hindus 
used to keep their hair long, a custom inherited by them from 
their forefathers,^ It is, however, interesting to trace the change of 
national taste in this direction from time immemorial to the 
present day. With the arrival of the Mahomedans in this 


Manikcbandra EajSr Gan. 

fH’Ptfr IT'S ^ 


' ” 


Ihid. 


Ihid. 


^ See ManaaS Maiigal by Bijay Gupta (P. S. Gupta’s ed.), p. 196. 

(liaksbmindra possessing large arms had also long hair.) 

See also the RainSyana by Krittivas (Lauk^kanda), 

“ F! ” 

(The soldiers of RSma fled so hastily that they could not find time to tie up 
their hair)-. '.V' 
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comitiy;, the test ehaiij^ed aod oiir people began to imitate 
tlie ri,i!!i.ig race. They bej;-ati to eat: the hair to a shorter length 
allowing it Just to tooeh their shoulders and this fasliion eaoie 
to be known as ^ Babrid I'hns the art of hair-dressing, specially 
plaiting, received a partial cheek so far as it eoiieenied 
men, the fiiir sex keeping up the old practice down to 
the present day. The Babri also came into disfavour sometime 
after the advent of the Europeans io this land. The Europeans 
themselves were fond of keeping bmg plaited hair and using wigs 
in the 18th eentiiry. But it is not within our scope to trace how 
and when this fashion changed in England giving place to the 
practice now prevailing, bringing about, as it did, a corresponding 
change amongst Europeans in India. We may, with some degree 
of aeeuraey, assume that it was clue to the Civil war of 1618 which 
was responsible for this change. At that time the Puritan aoti- 
Eoyalists cropped their hair short to demonstrate their hatred against 
the cavaliers who used to keep long hair, a practice which won 
for them the special epithet of roundheads, a term by which they 
.were latterly came to be known. The English and other European 
nations imitated the new fashion discarding the old practice. The 
BengaLs gradually grew accustomed to the fashion introduced by 
the I'uling race. Therefore quite contrary to their tradition, the 
young' generation of Bengal' keep longer haw in front of their 
heads and io many eases the hair at the back is actually cut off 
exposing the skin, in imitation of the European fashion. 


CHAPTER II 

SHIP-BUILDING AND COMMERCE 

In ancient Bengal ship-building 'reached a' high degree' of 

perfection and the sea-going vessels used to be actively engaged 
in promoting tbe prosperity of .'the country by conducting commer- 
eiaT':' intercourse , .with various;- .places.-, both within and, outside 
;Inidia. "f' 

/ --.The , wood . ..i’eqiiired , for the 'construction. , of ships was teak, 
.gimbhari/ tamal, pial, .-kStbal, .etc*. But - it seems thatfthe wood 
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of the fabled tree Maiiapaban was best for the purpose, Iq the 
earliest timesj the word Manapaban ■ implied the extreme speed 
of a vessel^ compared with the flight of the mind and the wiiid^ and 
we have a text in the Mahibharata/' ‘ ^ to shew 

this. But latterly it seems that a certain species of wood was 
identilied with MaoapabaUj the exact nature of which is not 
known. 

In building a vessel the first work to be done was a eeremoiiy 
known as Darabiodha ’ or the thrusting of a gold nail (Sonarjal) to 
the keel (DSra) v^^ith the help of a silver hammer (Hatur), It was done 
by the owner himself. After this eeremony^ the actual work of 
construction .was to begin. First a measurement of the vessel was 
taken. Then the keel was to be carefully construe ted with which 
strong pieces of timber were joined with the help of iron nails. 
Next the ^ Galiii ^ (prow) was to be built. This finished construction 
of the hold of a vessel. The deck, the Pa titan (pieces of timber 
joined to the .keel) and the shed were also made. After these, the 
construction of helm and rudders, and decoration work made the 
building of a rdiip complete.® It may be noted that the prow took the 
appearance of a peacock or a Suka bird or some other faiiey shape 
specified in the works on art and the ships were accordingly known as 
^ Mayiirpankhi/ S§ukapankhi/ etc. Mention of seven types of prows 
represeoting the shapes of a lion, a buffalo, a serpent;, an elephant, a 
tiger and a bird is found in old Sanskrit works on ship-building, such 
as' Jiiktikalpataru by King BhojaPV 

2 For tke constractioii of vessels see also OliaiKiidas’ Srikntsim ,K7rt^ (p, 140) 
edited by Basaiitaranjan Roy and published by the Bangiya Sahifcya Parishad. 

See also Visvakosh, Tol. X, p. 461. In aiicienr> Europe also the prows of the 
vessels represented vnaaoiis niodels. See the figure of the old attic ship in the 
Dipylon Vase (British Museiini) and R.oman galleys in Ihujan’s column Rostrata. 
See the pictorial representation of the landing of Vijaya in Ceylon in. Ajanti cave 
paintings (R. K, Muklierjee’s— x\ History of Indian Shipping and Mantim© Activity, « 
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A vivid description of the construction of a vessel is found in the 
Manasamangal by Bangsidas (D, Chakravarti^s ed., p. 286 ). An idea 
of tbig is given below : — 

The lord of Champaka (the merchant Cband) eoosiructed some 
vessels for which he himself performed the ceremony of gold-nailing 
(SoiiSr-ja! or Jalai), The length of the vessel was fixed at a thousand 
yards (more than half a mile, evidently an exaggeration). From the 
keel to the central deck the height was six cubits and a half 
(thirteen Tal) which was designed to stabilize the equilibrium of a 
ship. The bamboo-poles required to set a ship in motion where the 
water was shallow were also measured with thread. More serious work, 
however, eoxmenced with the construction of the hold of a ship. The 
wood ordinarily chosen for the purpose was known as ^ Manapaban/ 
noted for imparting the swiftness of the wind or of a wish to the ship. 
Strong pieces of this timber were joined together with the help of 
iron nails. In this way the construction of the hold was completed. 
When it was finished the metallic sheets (pith-pat) were fitted and 
the mat doors (jhap) fixed up. Then ‘ Matbakaspia/ or ^Galui^ 
(prow) was made, decorated with flowers of gold and silver. 
The principal cabin was built, after the deck, composed of wooden 
planks, had been fitted up (Paptan). This chief cabin (Baigbar) was 
beautifully decorated with rows of artificial flower-garlands. On the 
vessel the mast (Malum wood) was duly fitted. The helm (Patwal) 
and its auxiliary pieee of timber (Jhokabari) were not forgotten. 
When these had been finished, a nicely ornamented shed was built on 
the ship. It had rows of Chamar (chowrie) and festoons of various 
types which made the vessel look pretty. Finally, the eyes of the 
figure on the prow of the ship were made with jewels resembling the 
moon. This completed the building of the ship.^ 

A similar description of ships as found in Kavikankan^s Chandii- 
kivya, pp. 221 222, Bangabasi edition), is given below: — 

Seven ^ dingis ’ or vessels were built by Biswakarmi and his son 
■Diirubrahma with the assistance of Hanumana. The mighty hero 

p. 44). See also the sculptures from tke Sanchi §^upas (R. K, Mukherjee’s above 
work, pp. 33-34)... The Chinese Junk (Commercial' feseom, ?hilade.IplTia) as told by- 
Marco Polo (Peripltis of the Erythrsean Sea, 247), published by Lnngmaiis Green 
and Co.) may also be mentioned in this connection. 

^ 0/ Nelson’s Flagship * the Victory ’ in the battle of Trafalgar, 
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HanumaQa began to saw the wood of various deiiomioationsy sueb as 
* HaV ^ kithil/ ^ peal/ ‘ gambhari ^ and Hamal/ The arehiteet 
Dirubrahma in the meantime made the nails. They made beautiful 
vessels, each of which was hundred yards in length and twenty yards 
in breadth. The prow of each vessel resembled the head of a'Makara 
fish. It was made of ivory and the eye-balls were of precious gems. 
First, the ship ^ Madhiikara ’ was eonstrueted. In its central part 
there was the * Raighar containing ‘ Rajasan’ — the principal cabin for 
the merchant. A nook was reserved for the helmsman and the back 
part as the strong room for keeping treasures. There was also a mast 
on the vessel. The Danda-kerwal or oars were made of jack and teak 
wood and a helm was fitted to the prow of each vessel. The 
seven vessels were named : — 

1. Madhiikara (the Bee) — The flagship. 

2. Guareklii (Its prow resembled the head of a lion). 

3. Eanajayi (the victory).^ 

4. Ranabhima (the Terriblelin war). 

5. Mahak^i (the Titanic).^ 

6. Sarbadhara (the All-Container). 

7. Natsala (the Amusement Hall).^ 

The following were the principal parts of a vessel : — 

1. pSra (helm) or patwal®. 

2, Mslumkastha (the mast). 


^ Gf, the famous ship ‘ Tifeamc ’ of the White Star Line Company. 

^ Ingpite of exaggerated descrii^tions of our poets, these vessels containing 
amusement hall, as in ‘ NatsalS * and containing everything as in the * All- Container * 
of the list of Kavikankan as also Ajayselpat and Pakshiraj of the list of Tijay Gupta 
mentioned later on, may be compared with the present-day ships of the other 
civilised countries of the world. 

® in the pi’esent dialect of the countryside means an oar, but in our older 
works it has often times the meaning given above. 

Ftfl ?r1%, ^11%, 
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3. 

Tala (hold). 


4. 

Mathakasfcha (prow). 


5. 

Chlmighar (shed). 


6. 

Paptac (deck)- 


7. 

.Dan daker wal (oar) . 


8. 

Baniikerwy. or Dhvaji (Bamboc 

)-pole). 

9. 

Pis (ehorcl). 


10. 

Naogar (anchor) . 


11. 

Pal (sail). 


12. 

pip (keel). 
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These names are itill used to convey the meanings they did iii 
ancient Bengal. It would be interesting for the purpose of comparative 
study to fiiid out if some of these technical names were analogous to 
those used in other parts of India in the literature of ship-building. 

In, the description given above, we find elaborate details of the 
different parts of a ship built in those days. Exaggerated descriptions 
are, however, apparent in the writings of Bijay Gupta and some of 
the poets of the latter-day Maiiasa colt, w^hen ship-building as an art 
was practically abandoned in Bengal. .But though there is much of 
legends in the stories, the old traditions were not altogether lost 
sight of. Ships of considerable tonnage for commercial purposes were 
surely still being constructed.^ The descriptions of voyages often 
go to show that ships of very large size used to be eonstiucted in 
Bengal even if sufficient allowances are made for poetic imaginations.^ 
In Bijay Gupta^s Maoasamaogal ( Peary sankar Gupta’s ed.) we find 
the following) : 

First was laiioehed the Madhukara, On board this ship, the 
millionaire Chand took his quarters. It was followed by the ship 
^Biju-siju.’ This was so big that it broke the crooked projections of 
the banks on either side levelling them as she moved on. Then 
followed the ^ Guarekhi.’ Sue was so high that the City of Lanka 
situated at a long distance, was visible from its deck. After her came 

^ See Kavikankaiij p. 220. (If 100 carpenters worked for a whole year, only one 
vessel could be constructed.) Also see Bansidas, p. 285. (1,600 carpenters cut the 
branches of the Manpaban tree and piled them up in rows.) See also p. 282. (By 
the command of the king the Chief Engineer Giribar and the Admiral Gopai started 
with 1,600 carpenters.) 

See Tumour’s Mahawanso, In this book we come across the following: ‘‘ Prince 
Bijay and his followers wei'e sent away by King Sinhabaha of Bengal (on board a 
ship) which iwas so large as to accommodate full seven hundred passengers.” 
According to this work the ship in which Bijay’s Pandyan bride was brought over 
to Oeyion was of a very large size, having the capacity to accommodate 18 Officers 
of State, 75 menial servants and a number of slaves besides the princess herself 
and seven hundred other virgins who accompanied her. (See Eadhakumud 
Mukherjee’s — ‘ A History of Indian Shipping and Maritime Activity, pp. 167-162 ; also 
pp. 163-164). Sfe also ‘ Bangalir Bal’ by Rajendralai Acharyya, p. 22,* and the copper- 
plate grants found in last Bengal for Bengali docks and harbours of ancient 
times. See for the above ‘ The Indian Antiquary,*^ pp. 44-45, (3 copper- 

plate grants from East Bengal, by F. E. Pargiter.) See * Bangalir Bal,’ p, 39, and 
J.E.A.S., 1895, p. 525. ; 
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^ Bhlrir-Pakm/ dancers were on board this ship, She was 
followed by Sankhachur (the shell-crowned). Her sides seemed 
to touch two opposite banks of big rivers and her bottom the 
ground under water. Next started ^ Ajayselpat ^ (the invincible steel- 
bottomed), There was an arrangement for a big fair in this ship. 
Then came up the ' Udajtara '(the morning-star). Her length was so 
extraordinarily large that when half the portion was exposed to rain 
the other half enjoyed sun-shine. Then sailed the ^ Tiathliti ^ (or the 
parrot-beaked). She was filled with merchandisej such as jute and 
coarse blankets^ etc. Then followed the ‘ Dhabal ’ or (the white), 
She moved slowly and often stopped on account of her great bulk. 
After every stoppage she was to be set in motion by sacrificing a 
hundred goats. Then sailed the ^ Kedar/ or the great god Siva. Before 
reaching the shore the ship had to be worshipped with incense 
and ‘ Panehapradlp^ as is done in a temple when performing the 
evening service.^ Then came the ‘ Paksbiraj/ or (the Prince 
of Birds). Many fruit trees of considerably large size were there 
for the use of the people on board the ship. Then was launched the 
VBhlmaksa' or (the fierce-eyed). This vessel carried fourteen lakhs 
of conch-shells. This was followed by the vessel ^ ankhatali ' or (the 
treasure of shells). Her principal parts were made of sandal wood. 
Behind her sailed the vessel ^Ajla-kajlad She used to devour a 
hundred goats at every turn of the river (meaning that its size was 
so big that at every turn its motion had to be ensured by sacrificing 
10(1 goats). Thus one after another the ships proceeded to the 
Gangis%ar.^ 

‘ The popular notion of the old Bengalis about the ships being endowed with 
life bears a striking similarity to the notion of the people of ancient Enrope. 
We learn in Grote’a History of Greece (London, John Murray, 2iid edn., Vol. I, 
p. 214) the following; — “Argus, the son of Phryscus, directed by the prompt- 
ings of Athene, built the ship inserting in the prow a piece of timber, from the 
celebrated oak of Dodona, which was endowed with the faculty of speech.” Bee 
also Apollon, Ehod., 525 j IV, 580. Apollodor. i, 9, 16. Of. the death of Iphyginia, 
daughter of' Agamemnon of Homer’s Iliad. 

; # ' ^ ^ * 

<2r<!tCT f%5f1 I 

JTtar II 
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■The following descriptions found in the ManasSmangal By Bansi- 
das (D. Chakravorti^s ed.), p. 288, may also be noted 

/^ The first vessel which Chand launched on water was Madhu- 
kara» Its deck was filled with earth, so that it took the appearance 
of , land on which a small town with markets was set up. The fore* 
deck was reserved for worship. A tank of fresh water was there' with 
aquatic plants on its surface to keep it cool and with fish of various 
descriptions. A vegetable and a flower-garden completed the outfit 
of this wonderful ship/^ The merchant Chand ascertained the cost 
of this ship to be fourteen lakhs of ^ tankas ^ as may be gathered from 
what he had said to his treasurer Govinda. He furthermore said that 
the merchandise on board this ship was worth the same amount.^ 

CWl TO ^ II 
f%5f1 STtW I 

^ cift^ II 

^ ffeSfj 1 

c# ^rnr 5?%i h 

^tif srfrsi 1 

*515:5^ ^11 

<f?ll II 

^ ♦rfc? 1%5ri ^ I 

* * * 

cbV? (?i ^rter^ II 

'srt^ cwi1% 5JI5 I 

anijl '3tt *rtfw V's II 

— wrfwi, ^1^1^ I 
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AEotlier description found in the same' work^ p. 319^ is given 
below:— 

First started Sankhachinja followed by Chhatighati (the ship 
of wares) which was filled with earthen- wares. Then Kajalrekhi 
(lined with eollyrium)^ Diirgabar (the boon of the goddess j.I)urga) 
and Minikyamerua (the diamoBd-erowned) sailed one after another. 
The last was so big that it had to be driven by sixteen hundred oarsmen. 
Then proceeded Agal-pagal (the mad), Rajaballabha (the favourite of 
the king), Haiisaklial (the Royal duck) and Sagarphena (the sea-foam), 
one behind the other. The last one was filled with soldiers of Kalinga. 
Behind these ships came Udaygiri (the mountain of the rising sun), 
followed by Laksmipasa (the abode of the harvest goddess). In the 
latter ship the priest Subhai established himself with all the requisites 
for worshipping Haragauri. The next two vessels were Udaytara, 
(the morning-star) and Gangaprasad (the favour of the Ganges). 
The last one of the fourteen ships was the flagship Madhiikara, the 
Bee, which was the best of the lot. In this ship the merchant Chand, 
the lord of the fleet, had his quarters with his five advisers. During 
the voyage the crew sang Sari songs (a kind of chorus) all the 
while. ^ 

1 ^ ^\s 

<2r«(tw I 
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Another description from the Chaudikavya by Kavikankan 
Mnkundaram^ p. 191, is given below : — 

First was recovered from water the ship Madhiikara. Its draw- 
ing-room was made of pure gold. Then came the turn of Durgabar. 
It was full of gabars or sailors. Then came to sight ^ the ship ^Gua- 
rekhi/ Her mast (Malumwood) might be seen from a distance of 
six miles. Another ship which rose up waS'^’ the Sankhaehuda. Her 
breadth wm eighty yards. Another ship named Chandrapil was 
now recovered from the depth of water. When sailing, her sides 
touched both the banks of the river. . The seventh and the kst ypssel 
was Chhatimati which carried rice.’^ 

^ ^ 
c^t®i I 
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In tie midst of ^ the evidently exaggeriited descriptions of the 
poets about big vessels we sometimes come across aceonnts of smaller 
crafts in: oiir old literature. We' find in Baosidas (p» SS0)s for 
example, the following The admiral Gopal who sailed first had 
with him forty-two small boats (hat-nao). The mode of constraetion 
of the river-boats and that of sea-going ships are now precisely the 
same as we read about them in our old literature and the nomencla- 
ture adopted in the past was on the whole the same as we -use it now. 
It seems that the sea-going ships and the river-crafts . were built on 
the same principle.. Even the other day a coasting vessel named 
the Aminakhatun and its sister-vessels of considerable tonnage were 
built by a merchant of Chittagong with the help of local carpenters 
and mechanics and the method of building adopted for the purpose 
appears to be the same as was done in the past. So far as their 
build and speed are concerned, these ships were perhaps not inferior to 
those used in England in the days of Nelson. A point of coincidence, 

of keeping a flagship in the mercantile marine as we find in the 
navy of the civilised world to-day is indeed curious. The numbers of 
ships, i.e, seven and fourteen, which the merchants of old generally 
adopted in completing a fleet were perhaps due to the notion that 
these numbers were auspicious. A merchant before undertaking a 
voyage used to perform certain ceremonies A 

The following among others constituted the crew of a ship :~ 

1. GSbar (sailors, consisting of two classes): (a) Mao j hi or 

oarsmen, (5) Dari or Karnadhar (helmsmen). 

2. Sutradhar or Carpenter. 

5. Karmakar or blacksmith. 

4. Paik or foot-soldiers. 

5* ' ' Dublri or' diver. 

6. Mirbahar or admiral. 

7. Karikar or craftsmen, 

8. Kariri or helmsman and captain. 

'5rm fwi I 

ft 

^ See Sen’s ]?^oik-lifcerafcure of Bengal, Oalcufcta Unirersitj , pp, 73-75, 
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Gibar,— a sailor. Tho caste from which boatmen -were genar- 
allj recruited is still known as Gabar in Bengal. They were 
exceptionally sturdy and the term ^ Gaithyi.rgabar/ applied to thenij 
signifies great physical strength. The sailors used to sing a chorus 
called Sari when plying their oars.^' The sailors were mainly re- 
cruited from East Bengal.^ . , 

Sutradhai% — carpenter. Carpenters^ services were required for 
repairs and the joining of parts; these carpenters supplied the 
necessary crew corresponding to an Engineering staff maintained on^ 
board a, modern ship. Carpenters were essential for European ships 
when steamships were not in vogue. 

Karmakar^ — blacksmith. Blacksmiths were engaged in building 
a ship and as their services were considered indispensable, they were 
taken oo board the ships. 

Paik, — foot-soldiers. They were taken in perhaps owing to 
insecurity of the age, to protect merchandise ftom any possible attacks 
of pirates or hostile foreigners.^ Mention is found of the Telugu 
soldiers employed by the Bengalis in the Manasa-Mangal and the 
Dharma-mangal poems. 

Dubari, — divers. They accompanied the sea-going merchant 
vessels to ascertain if there was anything wrong in that part of a 
vessel which remained under the water. ^ 

Mirbahar,— admiral. It is an abbreviation of the Arabic term 
Amir-al-Bahar, meaning an admiral of a fleet. The admirals would 
not only accompany warships but also armed merchantmen as appears 
from the description of Chand’s voyage for trade. In Bansidas we 
find Admiral Gopal accompanying the carpenters in their voyage 
m quest of Manapaban wood perhaps to guard them against any 
possible attack, a precaution which was considered necessary lo 
provide against insecure sea-voyage. 

Prom the descriptions that one comes across in the works of our 
poets it appears that the merchandise carried in Bengali vessels was 

^ S@e SatyanMyaner Punthi, edited by Abdul Karim and Manasamangal poems, 

® See Kavikankan, pp. 198 and 207-8. The Gabars used ‘ Danda (helm), Danda 
Kerwals (oars), BansakerwSis (bamboo-poles) and Pans (chords) to ply the vessels 
See Kavikankan, pp. 195, 227, 194, 228, 207, 229, 234, 236. 

® See BansidSs, p. 329. 

* See Bansidas, p. 329, 
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maioly if] tended for export' to Patan and SinghaL A system of 
barter wm geiiei’ally resorted to and fraud ^ played by the Bengali 
nierehants on foreigners of questionable civilization, furnished a stock 
of humour and fun to our poets, on which all of them wrote in the 
same strain. We find, occasional mention of merchandise, wherein 
the prices are sometimes ludicrously exaggerated, for during the time 
when these works were written, sea-voyage was reduced to a vague 
tradition in which facts and fiction were hopelessly blended together. 
Still we give below two lists which may be found interesting as 
they no doubt contain some elements of truth. According to Bansidas, 
it was the Bengali memhants who introduced eocoanuts and betels in 
some foreign countries, but this seems to be a myth. 


Items of Bengali Mercbanclise. 

(1) Betel-leaves 

(2) Betel-nut 

(S) Lime 

(4) Catechew 

(5) Cardamom 

(6) Sattibari Kameswar 
{Jsparaffmiracemosns) „ 

(7) Fruits „ 

(8) Vegetable-roots „ 

(9) Pulses „ 

(10) Onions and garlics „ 

(11) Camphor ,, 

(12) Water-weeds „ 

(13) JJoUckos ffladiatus 

(MakhanS) 

(14) Goats and sheep; 

(15) Eadish 

(16) Dry fish 
(ll) Sugarcane 

(18) Jute 

^ See tin 

«tory of ^ankhamiM by D. B. Majumdar, 


Articles of foreign countries. 

Ten emeralds for each leaf. 

Ten gems. 

Quick-silver. 

Gorachana (a bright yellow 
pigment). 

Pearl. 

Musk. 

Golden bricks, bells, etc. 
Diamond, 

Corals. 

Maces. 

^Bakhar.^ 

Diamond, 

Ruby. 

Gold. 

Ivory, 

Sandal-wood, 

Royal maces (nabadanda, symbol' 
of royalty). 

Chowrie (Chamar). 


Firs^ ZuL 
in exchange of 

>9 

>9 


n 

99 
99 
>9 
99 

99 

See tlie OhandikSiyya by Kayikaakan (the character of Murfei9ila) and the 
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Items of Bengali Merdiandise. 

(19) Wooden utensils in exchange of 

(20) Wooden furniture „ 

(21) Earthenwares „ 

(22) Oil and clarified 

butter » 

(23) Kumkum » 

(24) Poppy » 

etc. 

For a reference to the above list, 
392-398 (D. Chakravorti’s ed.).' 


Articles of foreign coiiiitries* , 
Gold and Silver utensils. 
Golden furniture. 
Bell-metal utensils. 


Quick-silver. 

Jarful of honey. 

String of gold-belL 

etc. 

see BansidaSj pp. S80-89i\ 


Second List. 


Items of Bengali Merchandise. 


1. 

Deer 

m exchange or 

2, 

‘ Biranga’ 


8 . 

Suntha 

t 9 

4. 

Ape 


5. 

Pigeon 

3 } 

6. 

Fruits 

9 } 

7. 

Sahara 

39 

8. 

Jute 

39 

9. 

Glass 

99 

10. 

Sea-salt 

99 

11, 

Dhuti (cloth) 

99 

12, 

Oyster-shell 

99 

18. 

HaritSl 

99 

14. 

‘Joani’ 

'9 

15. 

“Chua” 

99 

16, 

Sheep 

99 


Articles of foreign countries. 

Horse. 

Clove. 

Tanka— a kind of wood apple, 
Fewnia ElepJianUm. 
Elephant. 

Sua (a bristly Caterpillar). 

JayfaL’' 

Betel-nut. 

White Chowrie (Chamar). 
Emerald. 

Rook-salt. 

Pots. 

Pearl. 

Diamond. 

" Tira.’’ 

Sandal-paste. 

Horse. 


^‘ 1 . 
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See Kavikankan Mukundaram^s Chandi-Kavja, p. 191— Dhana- 
pati’s exchange of merchandise in Ceylon.* The exchange of 
commodities seems to be somewhat more reasonable than that 
to be found in Bansidas. 

It is to be noted that there was a time when glass used 
to be exported from India. We learn the following in the 
Periplus of the Erythrean Sea, pp. ‘^20-831 (by W. H. Schoff, A.M., 
Longmans Green & Co., 1913). 

‘'The origin of the glass industry in India is uncertain. 
According to Mitra, Antiquities of Orissa, I, 101, it was made 
in Ceylon in the 3rd century B. C. and Pliny (XXXVI, 66) 
refert to the glass of India as superior to all others, because 
‘ made of pounded crystal.’ Mirrors, with a foil of leas and 
tin, were largely used at the time of the Periplus, and Pliny 
indicates (XXXVII, 20) that ‘the people of India, by colouring 
crystal, have found a method of imitating various precious 
stones. Beryls in particular.’ An early play, the Mrichhakatika, 
or Little Clay-Cart, describes a scene in a court of justice to 
this effect (Mitra, 100; see also A. W. Ryder’s translation, 
Cambridge, 1905).” 

WI (TlW! II 
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IhS' Bengali merchants usually carried on. trade with Ceylon and 
Pitan in Guzrat and fisifced the following ports : 

1. Puri. 

2. Kalinga or Kalingapatam. 

3, Chilkacholi or Chieacole in the Madras Presidency,' . 

4, Bin pur, 

5, Setubandha Eameswar. 

6, City of’ Laoka (in Ceylon). 

7. Nilaeca or Laccadives, 

8. Patau (ill Guzrat). 

One, of the chief places outside India visited by tne Bengali 
merchants was the Laccadives. Mention is found also of Pralamba, 
Nakutj Aheelanki, Chandrasalya island and Abartana island which we 
cannot identify but which undoubtedly lay outside our country, 
A vivid description of the coasting voyage of the Bengali vessels from 
Saptagrim (an inland port of Bengal) to Patau in Guzrat by doub- 
ling the Gape Comorin, is found in the Manasamangal poems of 
Bansidas. In the Chandikivya of Kavikankau Mukundarto we find 
accounts of mercantile adventurers of Bengal related in glowing 
terms. The lists of ports, both Indian and foreign, and the conditions 
of sea-voyage tally in both these works. 

In Bansidas we find the following description of the voyage of 
ChSnd, the merchant Inspite of poetic fancy and exaggeration, a 
rough idea of the sea-routes and ports may be gleaned from it. 

The merchant started for south Patan, There were great cele- 
brations and festivities at the city of Champaka. All the ships 
started one after another. At the head of the vanguard was admiral 


4 
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Gopil with forty-two small vessels. -After leaviog 'his:.own temtory 
Chaiid passed through the following places in succession,;; 'Ktoarhiti^ 
Madhyanagar, Pratapgarh, Gopalpur and Ramnagar." He then reached 
,Kalidah«Sagar which he crossed leaving to the. right ' Gandharvapur 
and Biniagar to 'the left. Then the merchant reached, the .mouths of 
the Ganges after passing through Kameswar, Mandarerthinlj Pichalta 
and Rimbishnupuri one after another. -... At'' Gangasagar Chaod 
performed worship and sacrificed goats.. After leaving Champaknagar 
the ships were on the voyage for five '■months. The. inerchant passed 
, through many difficult places after having- reached the sea. ..He passed 
.through Utkal and Kalinga 'on' his'.Yight. Grabsj lobsters^, leeches, and 
crocodiles obstructed his passage through.:the m.aliee . of .Manasa 'Devi. 
At last the merchant reached the g’olclen 'Lanka surrounded"’ by golden 
walls. Chaod here saw the Rakshasa king and received. .h.i& .pass-port 
before proceeding further. Then be left Lanka on his right afid 
passed the Malaya mountain near Cape Comorin. He also passed 
Bijaynagar (Ceylonese?) then ruled by King Ahi. The neit important 
place which the merchant visited was Parasnramtirtha. Leaving 
this place the merchant reached the vast sea known as the Nilaccar- 
bunk {lit. bend of sea near Nilacca — perhaps Laccadives). Reaching 
this sea the crew felt giddy as they heard the deep sound of the. waves 
which rose as high as mountains. They almost lost their way but 
through the expert direction of Captain Dulai the vessels were steered 
properly. It was by looking at the stars that Bulai could keep to the 
right direction. After much trouble, the inerchant Chand and his com- 
panions reached the city of Patan, then ruled by King Chandraketu.^ 
On Chind’s way back from Patan, he crossed the Laccadives, then 
passed the Vindhya-ranges, Lanka, Setubandha-Rimeswar and 
reached Kalidaha-sagar where he experienced a heavy storm. ^ 

^ leads us to the conclusion that Patan, once 

;■ a celebrated city in Guzrat, was frequented by the merchaiitE of 
Bengal who reached the . place by sea ' crossing the . Bay of Bengal, 
part of the Indian Ocean and ' the Arabian Sea. The voyage was 
probably a coasting one and Ceylon which stood midway between 
Bengal and Guzrat by .the sea-route,, was a favourite place of com- 
merce for the, merchants of ,' Bengal. Patan is not an inland city similar 

^ See Bansidas, pp. 318-339. 

? See Bansidas, pp. 396-399. 
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to Tamralipti or Tamluk which was once one of the most important 
seaports of Bengal. Though Patan means a city yet the frequent 
mention of this particular Patan and the way leading to it, makes us 
think that it is no other than the Patan or Somnath PStan of Guzrat, 
not a fanciful creation of our poets.* r 
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It sea IBB our used to frequent tbe islands and 
ports of tbe 'Bay of Bengal to 'which reference has already been made 
i'll, 'this Chapter. . 

following description is to be found in BiJay Cupta^s 
Manasi Mangal (N. M. Sen Gupta's ed., pp. 194-195) : 

Oh merchants, listen. In the north King Mukteswar reigns. 
It is very difficult to comprehend the ways of his people. They take 
the seeds of pepper for rice. The king of the east is known as*Bidya- 
sanga. The greater tbe bulk of the person the more the respect 
is shown to him. The people are all degraded and the social customs 
are in a most pitiable condition. Marriage-laws are not at all strict 
as brothers often exchange their wives. Even a brother marries his 
sister in that land. The women enjoy complete freedom and use 
coloured cloth especially to cover tbe breast. Caste-system is not obser- 
ved at all. In the west the people are barbarous. They bore their 
ears, seldom observe any caste distinction and use ornaments 
on the neck. They do not give the girls in marriage unless they 
are sixteen and even then they put the married girl for some time in 
the priest's house in lieu of his fee. A married girl even keeps toe 
house of her husband’s sister’s husband. In case of any child being 
born, it shares the property on both sides. ^ Now hear the condi- 
tion of Patan or the South Patan. Its king is Bikram Kesari. The 
people of this land are very rich. They keep jars full of gems. In their 
land eoneh-shells, pearls, etc., are abundant as sea-waves fling them 
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^ Tt® peculiar customs regarding inlieritanoe such' as inlieritaiice of nephews 
'us'fotto'i l» fitiU prevalent aiuoug the 'Hairs.' The presrevatiou ; of 

dead-bodies mentioned in the same work gives us glimpses of customs ■ prevailing 
among the Buddhists. 
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in large numbers on the shore in partienlar phases of the moon. 
Even the poor own oysters and pearls.” ‘ 

The above lines, though full of grotesque fiction, seem to 
contain some grains of truth. By the term ‘the North’ the poet 
perhaps indicates the foreign countries to the North-east of Bengal. 
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From ■ ChittagOBg ■ onwards to Cliina^ people are fond of. pepper and; 
they take it in excessive quantity with their meal. By the term ^tho:^ 
East the , poet perhaps, means the Buddhist Burma and the .adjoining 
countries where owing to the iniuenee of Buddhism caste system is,, 
ignored and marriage*laws are less rigorous. The Burmese women 
are very fond of coloured garments. Freedom of women is also 
allowed in Burma. The Western country may possibly mean the 
Madras Presidency which lies to the South-west of Bengal Is 
regards Patau, it may be said that it' was a rich city or else the 
merchant vessels would not have been described as visiting the place 
for the purpose of trade. 

Another account of the voyages of the Bengalis (as found in 
Kavikankaii^s Chaiidikavya, pp. 195-202) runs thus: 

After the performance of the usual ceremonies before sailing, 
the merchant Dhanapati passed the following places : Bhowsingerghat, 
Matiarisafar, Ghandigachha, Bolanpur, Piirathiln, Nabadwip, Mirza- 
pur, Ambua, Santipur, Guptipara, Ula, Khishma, Mahespur, Fulia 
and Halisahar — all by the side of the Ganges. Then he reached the 
very celebrated inland port of Bengal known as Saptagram near the 
Tribeni. The poet here incidentally praised this port and gave it a 
superior place among the following ports and places (some of which 
are Indian and some foreign) known to the poet. They are the ports 
of Kalinga, Trailanga, Anga, Vanga, Carnat, Mahendraj Magadha, 
Maharastra, Guzrat, Barendra, Vindhya, Pingal, Utkal, Dravir, Earha, 
Bijoynagar, Mathura, Dwaraka, Kasi, Kankhal, Kekaya, Purabak, 
Anayuk, Godabari, Gaji, Sylhet, Kararup, Koeb, Hangar, Trihatta, 
Maniki, Fatika, Lanka, Pralamba, Nakutta, Bagar, Malay (Indian), 

: Eurukshetra, Bateswari, ' Ahulanka, Sibatta, Mahanatta and Hastini, 
etc. According to the poet the merchants of the above places visit 
Saptagram but the merchants of Saptagram do never visit those 
ports and places (these prove the exaggerated notion of the poet 
about 'Saptagram). 

At Saptagram the merchant took on board sufficient quantity of 
drinking water for his voyage p he then passed some other places of 
note by tbe river banks, such 'as, Nimaitirtha, Betarah, Bagan, 
Kalighat, Omidinga, Chhatrabhoga^ Kslipur, Himai, ' Hetagarli, 
Sanketamadhaba, Madanmalla, BirkhanS, KalihSti and Dhuligram. 
On his way he'eneoiintered, storm on the .riveiy Magra,:., 'It took the 
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^merchant twenty .days - to,, reach 'the ea,nal ot Ahgarpliri: his 
vessels entered the sea adjoining .'the country ot. the ,:Dravidas^ ■The 
::fi,rst place.: of .note w,as Puri, celebrated for the, temple, of,., Iagaiu:^,ath. 
V Their the merchant ■■ visited Chilkaehuli or .Chicaeole,.’' Next,';..p:Qits 
• ■of note -were- Balighaia , and Banpur which '-.were, soon, Jeft tbehind. 
They then reached the land of the Piringhees (Portuguese)/;',: They 
stealthily- passed this place under cover of darkness:^ at nights' as J, they 
-were afraid of thesj people who .. were very strong. for '..their fleet of 
■warships- which -were known as Harmada (Portuguese’ Armada, the 
Portuguese being very strong in ships in these parts)* Dhanapati 
then passed some seas which were infested with crabs, snakes and 
crocodiles, etc., like Chand, After much difficulty he reached Lanka. 
Before reaching Lanka, however, Dhanapati^s vessels touched 
Setubandha-Rameswar and crossed Kalidaha or Black-watered 
Sead^ i 

f ft ctWI H . 

315^1 I 

( 1 

( ) H 

■St'S ’qtl’SIt®! 'Etftw I 
'^t^f Tli:^ » , 

’ft'? ^ ^ I 
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It is peculiar that Kalidaha which Baasidfe meEtions: to he isear 
Beogal Eavikankan places near Ceylon. It may be that any expanse 
of. blue sea. was. called by them ^ Kalidaha/ As for the mention^, ot 
HMuaidfej it may safely be said that they are matters of hiatery. 
Tba^ Portuguese pirate- vessels were for some time the curse,, of the 
easteni s,ea,« 

In, the voyage of Srimanta, son of Dhanapath we eome across 
the names of two islands namely^ Chandrasalya and Abartana^ both 
lying on the way to Ceylon. We cannot locate these islands as we 
.cannot, locate Ban pur ‘ e?i route ^ to Chaiid’s voyages for obvious 

f 11 
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reasons. Thougb there is evidently much exaggeration about the 
size o£ the ships^ it- is quite probable that the vessels belonging to 
Bengali merchants were often of' enormous size, for the bulk of ships 
eounted very much during those days. ^ The Bengali poets had some 
traditions of the past, to which they added much that they derived 
from their imagination. In one of the ballads of Mymensingh, it is 
mentioned that a vessel was called kosha, because its length was 
two miles (a krosha). Of course, it is almost absurd to suppose that 
any vessel could be of such a monstrous shape, but it is not imlikely, 
that in ancient times when there was a fashion in the civilised 
countries such as Egypt and Babylon, and as a matter of fact all the 
world over, in constructing huge and titanic vessels, a full fleet was 
sometimes made to cover a space of more than a mile, the tradition of 
which still lingers in the name of pleasure-boats, known as ^Kosha/’ 

CHAPTER III ^ 

Costumes. 

The costumes and ornaments of the old Bengali people were 
different in many respects from those used now-a-dajs by them. 
In this respect Bengal had more kinship with the up-eoimtry than 
we see it now. The illustrations given in the following pages are 
from works mostly written in the Mahomedan period though they will 
appear to represent things having a bearing on an earlier period. 

A-ngmahlia. — It was a kind of coat once favoured in Bengal and 
still in use in Rajpiitana, Gujrat and some other parts of Northern 
India. It was a military dress in the Hindu period and this may 
be understood from the fact that the Rajputs still commonly use io 
while other people such as Banias do so but rarely. The Rajputs 
used it with a breast-plate purely for military purposes, which might 
have served as ^ kabach ^ or armour, of which we have frequent 
mention in our old literature. The Angarakha is now generally 
used as a purely civil dress. In Kotah (Rajputana) and Gujrat it 
is more commonly termed as Koria. Koria or Angarakha as used 
by them is a long garment reaching the knee-joint and instead of 

^ For detailed information on Ancient ship-building of Bengal which is still 
current to some extent in Chittagong, see among others an article on the above 
subject in the Bengali newspaper ‘^JTyoti,” dated the i 7th BhSdra (1827 B.S.). See 
also Introduction to Mymensingh Ballads (Vol, % C, XJ. Publication) by Dr. Sen, 

, .......5 
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buttons it has fastenings, in the neck and breast. With- an additional, 
fastening at the waist it constitutes a special type and is known as 
VBalabandi-koria/ ' The cuff of the Koria .is generally loose though 
sometimes close-fitting when buttons are used. In Bengal its use is 
restrietedj being worn by old men in the remote corners of the province. ^ 
Kanclmli ,^ — A corset. It is still used 'in many parts of India, 
such as Beliar, United Provinces, etc. In Bengal it was considered 
as a fancy dress by ladies even in the days of the Mahomedan rule. 
But it is no longer a favourite costume with them. K^nehuli has two 
main types^ one short — covering only the breast, and the other long — 
reaching down to the waist. This corset is fastened at the back with 
ribbons. .Reference to this garment has been made by Kana Hari 
Datta, Chaodidas and a host of other writers, times without number. 
Old kanchulis bore beautiful artistic decorations — specimens of needle- 
work. For a description of these decorations we may refer our 
readers to the Dharma’oangal poems by Rupram. Here we find 
Nay§ni wearing a Kanehiili, with exquisite needle-work decorations 
representing the ^ rasa ’ of Srikrishna. In Harivamsa by Dwija 
1 lowani Das we find the description of a Kanchuli with the figures 
of Dasavatara on it. In Kavikankan’s description of KEoehuli we 
find the figure of Bhagawati adorning the dress. The pictorial 
representations given by our poets are evidently exaggerated, but it 
cannot be denied that there is some truth in them. Specimens of 
beautiful repesentation of pictures are still available at Dacca, Benares 
and some other parts of Northern India. 

Nihikmdha.^—k kind of belt used by wmmen. Another kind of 
belt, not so fine and artistic as the Nibibandha, was made use of 

‘ For AngarakhS see the Dharmamangal poems by R.!lmaiiilriiyan, C. U. MS. 
No. 2454, Fol. 12, 

(The general pnt on ‘ AngarSkha’ ami looked fierce.) See also Viswakoaha, 
Yol I, p. 76, where ifc has been made synonymous with s^Tnjoa signifying armonr, 

- For a description of Kainchuli see Sree-Krishna Kirtnn (edited by Basniiia- 
ranjau Boy) among other works. 

» See Manasamangal, by BansidSs, p. 312, 

5rt1%i ’fa ; 

(She wore a belt in the waist above the naTel.) See also RamnarSyana, G. U. MS. 
|7<:>. 2454, .' F.- 13. .For see.fHd,, F. 2,.' ■■ 

^trs( ®rrl§ ? 
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by men, and it was called Patuka. The belt had a string o£ 
small bells attached to it, from end to end, to keep op a Jingliog 
sound pleasing to the ears' as the wearer moved about. Description 
of women osi?ig Nibibandha when dancing and of men using 
Patuka wdieti going to battle, are to be found in our old literature, 
such as the Dharmamangal and Manasamangal poems. 

The following gives an account of the different kinds of costumes 
used by people of different professions : 

A BnibninA — The Dhuti and ChMdar of the priestk’ Brahmins 
are, of course, of hoary antiquity. Garments, such as shirt or coat 
were never used by them. The Brahmin priests would never use 
garlands or scents, specially when they were ^ Brati ’ or engaged 
in observing austerities. Chaitanya, when a young man, used scents 
and garlands as he was not a ‘ Brati Bipra.'* 

1%'!-.— An ascetic of the Yogi class used to shave his head, wear 
^ Kunclals ’ or earrings of copper, rub his body with ashes, put on 
a rag and carry a beggar’s knapsack, a dry pumpkin-gourd and a 
stick. The most significant mark of a Yogi or Yogini was the use 
of a Kuiidal. This, however, was often used as a threat by people 

(The cojinuJiDckr tighun^ed « golden belt around his waist). 

(The eomuiaiuier tightened a belt around his w^aist). See also Bansidas, p. 312. 
See Etiniuarayajj, C. U. MS. No. 2454, F. 13, 

(Close-litting bells surroimded the ’vvaist of the -vvarrior.) 

^ See the Mahablifirata by Kasidas, p. 269, 

3^ «{isr|'5t5 I 

11 

srrft I 

(Why have you all overlooked the custom by wearing garlands and using scents 
and sandal. paste, inspite of the fact that you are all Brahmin Brati? ? A wu'se 
Brahmin never w'-ears a garland.) 
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offerings as ifc did, a broad hint of his desire to turn a Yogi or 
Yogini,^ , 

A merekantu — The merchant community as well as the upper 
classes of the Plindus used rich garments according to their means* 
Coats were used perhaps on special occasions while a Dhiiti, a Chaddar 
and a Pagri constituted their usual costume/^ Shoes of various 
descriptions including silver-shoes were used by persons given to 
luxury. 

M %vano)\ — The dress of warriors in Pre-Mahomedan period 
consisted of an armour, a helmet, a pair of trousers, a belt with 
jingling bells attached to it and shoes sometimes of velvet. Ordinary 
soldiers, however, did not use velvet-shoes. A warrior would use 
armlet, bracelet and Niipiir and rub his body with dust like that 
of the Mallas or wrestlers before being engaged in a duel. Long 

^ See Goviuda Oliandra’s song, slokas 645-646, 

f '9^ II 

’ftf I 

^-jif II 

«N 

(The king shaved his head wifch a golden razor, wore the costume of a Yogi with 
knndals or earrings and rubbed ashes over his body. He also wore the particular 
kind of cloth known as Kaupin. With rags and a beggar^s knap-sack on his 
sbonlders he became a veritable ascetic). See also BansidSs, p. 247, 

^ i 

( He took the dry skin of a gourd, a stick, rags and begging bowl with him, put on 
an ochre-coloured cloth and copper earrings as if a Yogi). 

See Banskhts, p. 195, 

(The merchant Cluind started in a palanquin. He wore silk clothes and had a 
silken scarf round his head.) Also the same author writes elsewhere,— - 

It? fwws { 

(Oh.'ind put his feet into his silver-shoes.) 
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sticks like the constable’s regulation ' ISthies ’ were often carried by 
soldiers and these were known as ‘ Raibaas.’ In Manik Gan^uli’s 

Bharmamangal songs there is an animated description of the march 
of an army in full miliiaiy dress. * 

A coto-AerrL- — He used a short stick (Paclianbadi) and a piece of 
rope for managing his cows. He used a Pagri and soeh ornaments as 
'Tad^ (Arm]et)j Bala. (Bangles), Kundals (earrings), etc. He also 
used a Singa (horn) to call his companions and herds. The cowboys 
were very fond of garlands of field-flowers and specially those of 
G-iinJa (Abrus pfecatormis). They often painted their faces with 
Alaka and Tilaka — marks of sandal-paste.^ 

Female dress, — women ordinarily used Kanehiih'7 (corset), 
‘ Odiia^ (a sort of thin wrapper), Sadi with an uoclerwear and Nibi- 
bandlia with ^Kinkini^ or Ghiingura. In the sixteenth century 


^ See the Dliai imainarigal poeinE, specially of Manik Gaiiguli, for description of 
coiiiinander’’s dress, — 

(The conmmnder liad a helmet on his head, a garment on his body and he wore an 
excellent pair of silver-shoes.) See also Eamnarayan, 0 TJ. MS. No. 2464, F. 13,-- 

’ll! ■srti? 

(The warrior tied the girdle or belt round the waist and rubbed ochre-colonred clnst 
on his body.) Again the same author writes— C. U. MS. No. 2454. F. 13. 

CTliFf crUra I w tsi 11 

(the warrior put on his waist close-fitting bells known as glmnghiir and wore 
Angarakha which made him look fierce.) See MadbavScharyy’s Chandikarya, 

(The military ^ Topar* otherwise known as Eanatop or helmet adorned the head and 
the hells adorned the wmist of the wmiTior.) See Ramnarayan, 

^1^5 ^tsri c*tE5CT eitc® ’It? ; 

(Tlio TiW or amlet and BSla or bangles adorned the warrioi-’s arms and the Nnpur 

made the feet look pretty). Seethe Dharmamangal poems by ESmchandra Banerjee, 

m ! 

(ThonsandH of soldiers aitned with EaibSns were on their march.) 

® See GitaratnSvali, pp. 70-71,; 
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and even -earlier the Ben,^ali women ■ probably used Kocha (the tuck 
of the lower garment which hangs loosely in front of the Sadi). 
The up-eountry and Marathi women still preserve the display 
of a ^ Kocha ^ in front of their Sadi though it is not prevalent at 
present among the Bengali women. It may be said that stray 
references to the use of 'Ghagra' is found in our old literature 
such as the Maynamati songs and the Vaishnava padas. In 
/ Kshitish Vamsavalicharit^ too we find mention of the occasional 
use of Ghagra by ladies in the family of: Raja Krishnaeha?idra of 
Nadia. All these illustrations tend to prove that Ghagra was 
rather used in Bengal as an exceptional dress and came into vogue 
in this country in the pre» British period owing to the Mahomedan 
influence and the etiquette then prevalent in the countiy. It had 
never commanded universal use, perhaps on account of the 
climatic condition of this country. Ghagra is still used in North- 

(The cowboy Sridam comes forward with a red turban on his head.) The same 
author writes again, 

u > 

(The cow-boy had the garland of Ahms precato''m(,s on his neck and armlets 
and bangles on his arms. He had also kundals or earrings on his ears and he 
carried a rope on his shoulders to bind the cows.) See Makundamangal by Haridas, 

(He started giving signal to his companions by blowing the horn.) See Gostha 
by Balaram Das in which a cow-boy’s dress has been thus graphically described 

‘W W«l 1 

II 

II 

%[1 

5*!tl55r ^55 'spsf II ’ 

(xl cow-boy’s dress adorned the person of Krishna. He wore jewels and yeliow- 
colourod cloths. He had a necklace on his neck, ‘Kinkini^ on his waist and 
‘Nupur’ on his feet. He wore a peacock’s feather on his head, ‘ Tilak ’ mark on 

his forehead and rubbed sandal-paste on his body,) 
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Western India and this may be due to the close association of the 
people of that province with the Mahomedaos on account of the 
latter having had their power most strongly established there. 
The Vaishnava poets of Bengal used the word Ghagra probably 
to indicate the ideas they conceived of the B raj a- Go pis of 
Vriodavao. Dr. Coomarswami and Mr. Aron Sen consider the 
following in their translation of Vidyapati : 

“ Skirt — Ghag ra — not now a separate garment but that part of 
the Sa(Ji which forms a skirt. But in Vidyapati^s days the costume 
of Bengali women seems to have been that of Western Hindustan 
(skirt, bodice, veil) familiar in Bajput paintings. In this ease 
^Nibibandha^ is actually the skirt-string (p. 177, notes)!^ 

They further remarked that ‘^Nibibandha is not properly a 
separate garment.^’ We think that their comments are applicable 
only to the ease of Mithila, the land of Vidyapati and not of Bengal.^ 
From a perusal of our old literature it seems doubtful whether 
Nibibandha was not a separate garment. 

Men and women of old used incense (dhup) to dry and to scent 
their hair. For scents, the women used Kumkum, Aguru 
{Aqtmlaria Agolacha Aloe), sandal-paste and scented oil named 
^ NMyan Taila ’ and Wishnu Taila.’ ^ Though the use of soap 

jV. B. — Yaisnavas onfc of their tender feelings for the cows w'onld not use the 
word ‘ bandhS ’ they use tlse softer word ‘chhadan/ hence the word in the above 
quotation. 

^ For the use of sadi with an iinderweai' by the Bengali ladies see Jadnnandan 
‘The Toilet of H,fldha,’ 

(The beautifnl girl wore a thin red cloth as an under- wear over which she put on 
a hlue-ooloiired sadi.) See also Ohandidas’ KhanditS, 

‘ ’■rtis ? 

(The blue silk sadi had a ‘ kooha ' -with it). 

“ See Manasamangal by Jagat Jiban Ghosal, 

(Using NMyan Taila and Vishnu Taila in hair,) See also ^^myapura-n by Ramai 
Pundit and the Manasamangal poems by Ketaka Das for a description of the use of 
Nar^yan Taiia. See also the ManasSmangal poems by Dwija Rasik for a description 
of the use of Kumkum and sandal-paste. 
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(Sanskrit is found in Sanskrit works of Susruta and 

Batsyayana^ , its use was perhaps either unknown or forgotten in 
■ Bengal during the period under review. In place of soap myraholaiis 
were in use.^ The practice of using musk and sandal-paste was 
prevalent among both the sexes.^ Collyriiim was indispensable 
with women in former days. The sandal-mark (Tilak) on the 
forehead was essential in the Hindu period as the peculiarity of 
marking indicated the particular sect of a person. The painting 
with saodal-paste and musk was sometimes done by way of luxury 
and this was called ^ Patra-raehana ’ leaf-painting).® In it 

the leaves were not the only things that were represented on the 
cheek, forehead and the breast. The painting Alaka and Tilaka 
w^ere very common/^- This painting was afterwwds practised as 
a regular art and the ingredient of the paint consisted of sandal- 
paste, Harital (Yellow orpiment), Manhasila (Realgar) or GorachanS 
(a bright yellow pigment),^ 

(The cloth diffuses the odour of Kumkum and sandahpaste. ) 

1 See KrittivSsi Rilmayan, 

(The maid uses myrabolaiis to cleanse Sita’s hair.) 

» See Kritfcivdsi RSmayan, 

(The whole body was besmeared with the sweet-scented saodal-paste)- See also 
. the pada by .Vasiidev Ghosh, 

‘ wft W •sTi^r s 

(Rubbing the mushed sandal-paste on the body and preparing a flower-garland.) 

, ^ See Jadiiuandan Das, 

‘ ' S 

(The forehead was painted with niiiBk). And R-ay Basanta,, 

; 

(The figu.re’3 of newly sprouted leaves and- flowers and Tilak mark were painted with 
the help of musk and sandal-paste.) 

See Padavali by Govinda Das, 

(Paint Alaka and TilakS marks.) ■ 

® See Batsyayana’s ‘ Kanmstttra,V a Sanskrit work, for a detailed account of the 
above. 
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■ In our old literature saeli as M^nikehandra Rijar GSo, the Manasa- 
m,aiigal poems and others we find ' mention of cloths of ¥aiioiis- 
descriptions^ such as 'Pater Paehhra ^ and Khiina (ordinary silk 
cloths)^ ' Cliatak Dhoti/ Matak Dhoti (silk cloths of Assam 
'Agun Patsadi ^ and ' Megh-Dambnr/ ' MeghnaP and ' Gangajali 
SidiP Gangajali Sadii means that the cloth looked white and 
transparent like the water of the Ganges on account of its fineness 
and superior quality. Similarly Meghnal Sa(|i of the Mavnamati 
songs and Megliadambiir Sadi of Kavikankan were named after the 
blue cloud for the resemblanee of their colour with that of the cloud. 
'Matakdhoti^ had perhaps some similarity with the Matkas of Assam. 
In all probability these Matkas used to be imported into Bengal 
from Assam. There were embroidery and picture decorations in 
garments.^ 

A close study of the old Bengali literature makes it clear that 
the mode of wearing cloth and Pagri was just the same in our country 
as is now prevalent in the up-country districts. 

CHAPTER IV 

Ornaments 

The use of the following ornaments was in vogue in Bengal, 
many of which have now grown obsolete: — 

(«) SMh, This is still used in some parts of Bengal and 
nearly everywhere in India by women as a head ornament. It 

^ See among others the Manasamangal poems by Jagat Jiban G-hosal (I7th 
century) for sad is of very fine fabric with such picturesque names as YStrasid 
(auspicious starting), * MSnja Phul’ (a kind of white fiower), etc. 

“ See BansidSs (D. Ghabravarti’s edition), 

^ %t «’ 

(Her entire covered in a fine wrapper with beautiful paintings on. 

bisten to what these paintings were about.) 

3 See the Fadavali by Govinda Das— Avisar, 

^t!v, s 

(The maid 0 hi tra brought a golden Sinthi and put it tenderly on Rjidba’s head 
■between The hair-parting.). 
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eo.nsisfcs of three gold strings, two of which ran from ear’s end Joined 
at the centre by another which goes straight along the bair-partiog. 
In Rajpatana it is called ^ Sirbandi.’ 

{ii) BeskarJ— In rural Bengal it is called ^ Nakchhabi — a 
nose-oTiiameot. It resembles a small semi-circle and is worn by women. 

(zii) KtmdaL^ — A kind of earring formerly used by both 
sexes. It W'as generally made of gold inlaid with pearls. In Bengal 
the original form of this ornament has been modernised and is 
now known as earring. The old and original form, however, still 
exists in some parts of Nothern India. 

A special kind of Kundal w^as known as the ^ Makar- Kunclal ’ 
as it resembled the head of Makara — a kind of sea-fish. Latterly, 
however, this pattern was replaced by others— but the name itself 
was not changed. The present Bengali epithet ^ Makri ’ given to a 
particular kind of earring may have derived its name from this 
^ Makar-Kundal."’ A peculiar kind of Kundal which is now used in 
the up-country districts is commonly known as ^Chowtlani.’ It was 
once used in Bengal, but not in our days. 

(iv) lianbala .^ — An ear-ornament otherwise known as 
^ Chakravali,'' worn on both ears. Chakra or Chaki was a sort of 

* See Padavali by Jnanadas, 

: 

(Sbe toacbed the aose-omamenfc Beshara and smiled a graceful smile.) 

See the GitaratnSvali’ (B. Saha’s collection), p. 70, 

= 

(The Knudals or earrings decorate the ears), also p. 97, 

^51, ¥tOT S 

(On the forehead there were the marks of Alaka and Tilaka and in the ears the 
Makar.kanfMs.) See also Kasi Das’s Mababharafca, YirSt Parva, p. 542, D. 0, Sen’s 
edition, ' 

^51 » 

(a crown, a pair of Makfw-ICnndals and an excellent armour were given to him) ; 
also ftfd, Adiparva, p# 38,. 

(The earrings of the wife of king Pousya.) 

•'* See the Manastoangal poems by Jagatjibaa Ghoshal, 

m ^i:< i ^ h 
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■earriog exquisitely decorated with pearls and fixed on to - the ‘ upper- 
part of the ear. The -^Vali* practically eo-verecl the whole, 
ear surface. Between the ^Chakra ^ and the^A^ali ’ another ornament 
i '■ known as ^ Hiramaogalkadi ^ or ^Madan-Kadi^ was also used. Chakri* 

¥ali is still worn by Marwari -women of Rajpuiana. 

(t?) HarJ — A neeklace. Frequent mention of a peeuliar kind 
I' . of Har known as Sates wari is to be found in our old literature. Along 

i, with Har another sort-' of neck-oroameot was iised^ known as ^ Gri- 

bapatra.^ It fitted the neck closely above the neeklace;! like 
a collar. It is still used in Bengal and is known as ^Chik '^and 
^ Hansuli,^ At present the use of ‘Hansuli’ has been rather limited 
as the lower grades of the Mahomedans only seem to favour it. But 
this ornament was used by Hindu ladies in ages long gone by as 
will be evident from stone images of gods and goddesses with 

j Hansuli on, built in the 11th and 12th centuries and even 

[ earlier. 

(vi) Angada.^ — All ornaments for the upper parts of the arms 
were known as Angada. A few of these are noticed below : 

^ (On the iippei’ part ot‘ the ears there were the ‘Chnkis’ and below them lengthwise 

were the ‘Valis’ and in the middle the ‘ Hiramangal Kadis.’) See Chandidjis’s 
' Sri-Krishnakirtan, p. 112, 

(The ornament Hiradhar KaJ is of the ears.) 

’ See Ohandidas’s Sri Krishnakirtan, p. 88, 

(I shall tear off the Sates wari necklace, old lady.) See the Pada by Bhupati Sin gha, 

(She wore the nose-ornament Beshara and the necklace Sates wari.) 

- See Bansidas’s Manasamangal, 'tJBhSr-Besh/ 

(She put on her neck the ornament GribSpatra which was studded with pearls.) 

See Jadunandari Das, Sri Radhikair BeshabinyjJs, 

ff ®j i 

(The maid BisakhI brought the gold armlet ‘Angada’ and put it on RSdha’s 
arms.) 
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(а) T.adA —k pair of plain gold bands about two inches in breadth 
used on the upper parts of the arms. This ornament was not only 
used by women but by men as well Tad is otherwise known as 
Tiga.- ^ Its use is now almost obsolete in our country, it liaviiig 
been replaced by ^Ananta^ (a nicely decorated armlet). 

(б) Keu}\ ^ — An ornament for the arms used by both the sexes,, 
^ Keur ^ was a sort of gold band with nice decorations on. It is a 
very old oriiameiit and a reference to it is to be found in old Sanskrit 
works written when the Aryans did not yet settle in Bengal and 
Assam. 

((?) ^ — An armlet otherwise known as ^ Bajubandha.'^ In 

the villages of Bengal, especially of Eastern Bengal, it is still coiiti- 
niiiog its existence though feebly amongst women and children ; 
formerly it was made use of by adult males too. It is generally 
worn high up on the right arm in Bengal but it is sometimes used 
on both the arms in Behar and U. P. Baju is a sort of thick band 
of gold with engravings on and tied to the arm with a string, 

(d) Mdduli, ^ — An armlet. It is almost similar to Baju with 
this difference that it contains more decoi'ative work and is less thick. 


‘ See BaiisidSs, p. 312, 

‘'S'hS ^C<<!gTSl’ 

(The ornament known as Tad or armlet, BShnti or bangles and gold Child or a tjp© 
of bracelet). See also GitratnSvali, the Chandikavya by MadhavScharyya etc., etc. 

" See ‘ Govinda Ohandrer Git, Slokas 704-05, 

(She put off the necklace HSr, the armlet Keur and the bangles Kankan.) See also 
3riiid4bari D.Ss’s Murali Siksh^, 

(You do take the, armlets and the bracelets.) 

See Chandra valir Puuthi (Bat tala ed.), ..... 

...‘^1^, # CTWT’-; 

(The two arms were decorated with the ■ ornaments . ■ Tad, Baju, Keur and 

Kankan.) 

See J'acluuaiidan Das*s Sri Radhikar' Yesavinyas,. 

^(T#r '5i1% c»rff^?fTO ! 

(The gold armlets added to the beauty of the arms.) 
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Other names of this ornament is Tabij (by which naine it is known 
in Eastern! Bengal) and Kabaeh. Another variety of this ornament 
is known as Jasham which consists of double rowrs' of M’adiili and 
is more commonly used in the rural parts of Bengal, 

The order of the different types of Angada by which they are 
to be worn is summarised below : First (nearest armpit) is worn 
Madulij then comes Bajii, then TatJ and Jasham and finally Ananta 
closes the list. 

(vii) Bainac/md.—A bracelet. It has three distinct parts each 
having a different name of its own. The upper part is known 
as (Sarala)^ middle part as (Chud) and the forepart 

as (Kankan).^ Sometimes this Kaokan, otherwise known 

as Balaya or Bala^ w^as used as a separate ornament. In Saral a ring of 
pearls or precious stones was set. Adorned with floral decorations 
the Churl was a nicely worked ornament. Chud 'without Saral and 
Kankan are still used. A kind of bracelet known as Bahuti ^ was 
also used. It is even now favoured by the up-country women, A 
kind of shell-bracelet (Lakshmibilas Sankha ® ) which was once 
popular has now become out of fashion. With Kankan was eon- 
nected a pair of precious strings and another ornament for the back 
of the palmj known as Hatpadma. In the middle of the back of the 
palm was set an exquisitely beautiful ruby in a golden lotus with 
open petals. This was fixed to the rings worn on all the fingers. 

{imi) Ehadu, — Silver anklets. A peculiar kind of this ornament, 
known as Magar-Khadu,"^ was in use among both the sexes. In 
Chandidas another kind of Khadu has been mentioned. It was called 

^ See Krittibasi Ramayana, 

JTtc^ CTTtra s 

(Above the shell-bracelets adorned the gold bracelets or Kankan.) 

® and ® See Bansidas, 

(Gold Bahuti or bracelet was worn on the wrist above the Lakshmibilas Sankha 
or shell-bracelet.) 

See Bi jay Gupta, 

W ? 

(Little boys wore anklets known as Magar-Khadu.) 
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^ Malla-Todar.’^ The name ^Todar ^ gives ihse to the suppositioD thafe 
it might have been introduced By Raja Todar Mall who was tor 
some time /Akbar’s Governor of the Province (Cith century). It 
might also have derived its name from the Mallas of Birbhum who 
used the ornament. The wrestlers in those days^ used a kind of 
anklets when they were out for a contest, ^ Mai ’ — a kind of close- 
fitting ^ Khadu ^ or anklets^ may have derived its name from these 
Mallas. We find mention of Bankai'aj Pata or Bankpata-Mal in 
our old literature. 

{ix) Umichhat,^^ otherwise known as Ujjhhatika, It is now 
popularly known as ^ Pashiilid It was a kind of toe-cap. In our 
old literature frequent mention of Ujjhatika is found, 

CHAPTER V 

CULTNAKY AllT 

The culinary art once attained a high degree of perfection in this 
country. It was systematically cultivated by the Hindu women 
and even the ladies of rank took pride in cooking and thus we find 
a Sanaka and a Ivhiillaoa preparing a hundred palatable dishes. 

See Obancliclas — 

min mimw o 

(On the beautiful feet adorned the anklets Malla-Todar.) 

V ' See OhandrSvalir Panthi p. 199, 

(Tfsere were anklets in the feet known as ‘ Bankpata-mal.’) Radha in her fine frenzy 
was described in a Pada by Bansibadan to be wearing Bankaraj Pata on the breast. 

‘fWlu ^ ; 

(Eridha wore the anklets Bankaraj -pita on the breast through mistake, owing to 
her excess of emotion, for Bri Krishna.) 

^ See Jadunandan B5s*s Sriradhikar Vesabinyas, 

If f?5i’ ; 

(On the toe was put the toe-caps made of precious gems,) 

* See Banakil'g cooking in the Hanasamangal poems of Bansidas (I6th century). 

^ See about Khullana’s cooking in the Ohandikav'ya of Kavikankan Mnkiindararn 
(i6th century). There are very mteresting items of curries in various places of 

the' W'Ork,"" . . ■ . ■ . ■■ 
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III ancient time a knowledge of the enlioarj art in a girl was more 
appreciated than any other attainments. It was owing to the peculiar 
condition of domestic life in the Hindu society and, the part allocated 
in it to women that they acquired efBcieney in the art and learnt how 
to cook innumerable articles of food. Due regard was alw'ays paid 
to the ordinary rules of hygiene in preparing these dainties. 

in ^ Baker- Vaelian/ ^ composed between the 8th and 12tb centuries' 
A.D.j we find mention of eorriesy plain and simple^ being composed 
mainly of vegetables, bearing a striking contrast to the subsequent 
rich dishes of meat and onion of the Mahoiriedati period. In 
Manikehandra Bajar Gan and in other writings of the Pre-Mahomedan 
period mention of fifty dishes was very common. 

Some of the meals of this period^ the preparation of which seems 
to be forgotten in our days, are enumerated below : 

{i) Sita Misfi. — It was a sort of crystallised sugar made by 
the following process.^ 

The Juice of sugarcane is boiled first. At that stage dregs 
appear on the surface in the form of froths, which when removed 
the sugar gets condensed. It is known as ^ Raja God.’ It is then 
made into ^Modakgud ^ or ball-shaped raw sugar which again is kept 
in a Jar having an opening at the bottom. Through this hole the 
liquid portion leaks out. At this stage the upper part of the Jog 
is broken and a kind of vegetable leaf commonly known as ganj ’ 
is put on the surface. Owing to the chemical action, the raw 
ingredients of sugar become more refined. But it is yet somewhat 
coarse and is called ^ Bhura.' At this stage, the sugar is kept in the 
sun for some time and is then boiled with milk. This process makes 

Among other instances may be mentioned Suriksha^s cooking in Manik Gangnli’g 
Oliarmamaiigal poems and Sita Devi’s cooking in Obaitanya Oharltamrita 
(Madhyaklianda). 

^ See Eandhan-Prakaran cf Baker Tachan. 

“ See Sahaja Upasana Tatwa, M.S. (0. 0*), 

m II 

Cif'st I 

'Sift II 
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fche ^ sugar milk-white purging it of the , coarse substance. This 
refined sugar is again boiled and made into small balls wliieli now 
become very white and are called the ^ Olalandu ^ or ^ Laddii/ These 
are boiled once more, with milk and formed into lump which 
finally boiled with milk and now the preparation of ^ Sita-misri 
or the yellow'-eoloiired crystallised sugar is complete/^ 

{ii) ® Indramit/ia ^ and ^ dlfd ^ seem to have been once . very 
common. They are not perhaps known now. ^ Iiidra-mitha ^ 

was an article of food (a sort of sweet) of . great delicacy. ^ 
^ Alfa ^ was a kind of sweetmeat mentioned in the Padavali of 
Chandidas. 

(in) GoaUweat with the soft roots of banana plant were made 
into a relishing preparation.^ 

(%v) ^ Gadarei' Cham ’ (Sheep-skin) seems to have been a dainty. 
In the Manbhum district even the upper classes, we hear, take the skin 

(:5ftc5fc® cw I 

f^T?t ^ II 

cm«r fwi n 

CSft’f "ttSf ’3t?[ I 

‘Stsu?! ^ csrt’t 1 
^ ®?tir II 

ii»r 5it5i ^t? I 
wra ii 

^ CSfW |%«!! I 

51® ft® I 

'Sft ’Rt ftlRT ^^1 

^^1 ft®) sftsi ^ II 

ft^tft® 


‘ Vide Manikohaiidra Eajar Gan. 
®,'Bljaj Gupta, p.:'94v 
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of sheeps goat| ete.j down to the present day as they relish the fat 
beneath the skin. 

(■y) ^ Dugdha-Ktismaoda/ or a eombination of milk and gourd 
which is now perhaps an obsolete dish though oaee ¥erj popular.^ 

(vt) ^ Diigdlia-Kiisumbha ^ was another kind of favourite prepa- 
ration.^ It consisted mainly of milk and or opium. 

It still constitutes a dainty in Rajputana where it is taken oo occasions 
of festivity. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Pastimes. 

The old literature of Bengal abounds with interesting descriptions 
of pastimes proving the masculine vigour and Joy of rural life. 
Among these pastimes the Cliaugan play attracts our attention as 
being specially favourite with the upper sections of our comm unity. 

The game of Chaugin ■ used to be played with much vigour.j^ 
The word Chaugan is of Persian' ■■ origin^ from ^ChauCa crooked 
stick and *^gaiiCa field. ' The Chaugan .was played' on horseback' 

^ Yi^e Bijay Gupta, p. 94, and Bansidas, p. 289, 

' Vide Kavikankan, p, 157. 

® Vide Bharatcliaiidra’s Annadamangal, p. 73; also vide History of Bengali 
Language and Literature, p, 390. 

* See Bansidas, p. 276, and llaoEs Fadmivat, pp. 121422 : 

^tf% Tm m w*f ii 

fw’t I 

'slU^tf^ ^tTf'Pl C¥f5FI II 
fjic® II 
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with stick and ball. It was played just in the same way as the Polo 
of the present day. Moreover, the polo originally came from Persia 
where the Chaiigan used to be played and it may, therefore, be 

^tc?r ii 

II 

%?fi ^s(t^ ^ 1 

II 

JiCSf I 

^ 3iwt^c«r II 

^ttw Jtcf m ^’t«l I 

II 

^*0 ■^f^^il I 
?c^?r c^f?i f?^1 II 

C^51 >1M<1 I 

■Sltsil '5ItC5 II 

'at% C5lc®i '5rt?r sitft i 

W*i II 

's^tsi^rl 'll wrfjK c^1 '®ts 1 

'siHc'i II 

m I 

W'5'®tW C«t3l1 C<t9ll^ll <fl^5i II 
tf? 5^51 C^tip^ll i 

<7f II 
f%Tfe| JttSf <£m^ 1 

fiii5fC?I?f *>tt?| N8^ f^lSf f^C'S It 
SK't I 
fji5?CTiT '«I1^tC?r C^ II 

'^iT fs[5fcfe i?T®i ! 

C9t?F'®fi! 'S'^’lFt^I II 
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sormised that it took the name of polo (from Tibetaii ^ Piilu^) aftet- 
wardsj as it travelled down to India ' vid Tibet, Bengal is directly 
indebted to Manipur for its introduction into this country.^ 

fn Aliob we get the following description of the same, whieli 
gives a clear idea of the manner in which it was played. 

Two parties, each consisting of ten riders, stood facing each other. 
It w^as the aim of each party to drive the ball through the goal -posts 
of the other. At first one party stood on the defensive, Whenhhe 
latter approached the goal of the former Fl'l) 

with hard riding, the defending party lost courage. But their goal 
was saved by the tact and agility of the goal-keeper (King Ratna 
Sen) who sent the ball to the opposite party with a hard stroke 
from his stick. The opponents received the ball in right earnest 
and again furiously charged the other party when it seemed that none 
could save the situation. Suddenly the goal-keeper checked the 
progress of the ball and with a wonderful dash charged his opponents 

^ '©ft ftc'® I 

^ '©ft II 

'©ft II 

ftsfft SfCisift I 

sft^ ’ll II 

?tft '©ft ^ I 

’ItCl ’ItC? II 

ft^l STi *ttc^ sifter II 

«r«ic?r 5tftw i 

5ft3T c^i II 

?rtftral '©ft c«t5itc«!tft I 

15 W 5??ftft II 

5(tft®l ft^J®!?r I 

Vide Encyclo. 'Brifc.,. Vol. 22,:pp. 
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aBd in their eonfiision sent the ball right through their goaJ-postSj 
thus defeating the assailants with much smartness and vigour.^^ 

The main point to be considered in, the game is the throwing of 
the ball through the opponenCs goal-posts. 

In polo the same thing is also done. The way in which one 
party defeated the other as mentioned in the Padmavat 

sliow^s that in Chaugan there was no offside as in 
the Polo. As from Chaugan perhaps comes the Polo, so from the 
Polo perhaps comes the Hockey, Golf and Cricket.^ The Chaugan 
might also , be the origin of our indigenous * Dhopbiri/ a sort of 
rural hockey played with a crooked bamboo-stick and ball in the 
district of Mymensingh, 

(it) Next to Chaugan, the Geru play may be mentioned. Geru 
means a ball (Prakrit, It used to be played by a number 

of boys in which the throwing of the ball by a party against the 
opponent and the catching of it by the latter constituted the main 
point of interest. 2 The play is still current in Bankura and some 
other parts of West Bengal. 

(m) There was once a game current in Bengal by the name 
Duapati, The play might be the same as or similar to the 
® Dabakhela ’ of the present day.® 

(iv) The Dharmamangal poems give us a clue of the method of 
wrestling and its popularity in bygone days. ^ 

^ Fide Encyclo. Brit., Vol. 22, pp. 11-12. 

** See the PadSvali foj Chandidas, iTl I 

0. U. MS. No. 292, Fol. 2. 

® See Mainamati songs (ntli-12fch Century ). 

^ ¥4de The Dharmaniaiigal poems of Ghanaram, pp, 79-82 : 

II 

srtf^ ! 

c’5(t?r 

SI'S ^ 
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In wrestling it had alw^ays been the oastom to rah the body of 
the wrestler with the dust of the plaj-groiind, this dust being known 
as ^ Birmati/ The ^ Mallas ' or wrestlers would after tightening the 
cloth round their loins and a rope known as the ^ wrestlers ’ rope 
(Malklore) round their heads rub their bodies with this grey dust 
before the game starts. There were professional wrestlers generally 
recruited from the lower class people as the line ■^{% 

would signify. Here is an account of a wrestling 
contest described by this poet. 

At first the combatants sat crouching, exhibiting the strength 
of their arms, in the course of rubbing their bodies with earth, and 
all the time kept shouting out challenge to each other ^ 

Then suddenly both 

of them Jumped up and caught hold of each other ^s arms. Each 
tried hard to subdue his adversary and in the attempt of doing so 
every part of the body of each came in close contact with that of the 
other. Interlocking of arms, knocking of heads, all formed parts 
of the contest ( ^ I ^ 

). After hard struggle, one of the wrestlers (Lausen) got 
the better of the other whom he knocked down upon the earth and 
sitting upon his breast continued dealing heavy blows on him till 
he spat blood.'’^^ 

cmm mm i 

1 ! 

I! 

"iWf? f Wf| II 

^ See tFe Dhar^pamaB gal poems by SifcSram DSs, G. TJ. No, 2471, F. 10, for an 
elaborate description of wrestling. See also tbe Dbarmamangal poems by Manik 
Ganguli (ed, by H. F, Sbastri and D. 0. Sen), pp. 44-45. 
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CHAPTER VIL 
Warfare. 

The picture of a Bengali soldier as depicted in our old literature^ 
such as the Sivajaoasj the Chandikavyas, the Dbarmamangals 
and the Manasamangals, is a curious medley^ combining the elements 
of the Hindu as well as of the Mahomedan periods. This was 
due to the eircumstanees that the majority of the writers who have 
left ns accounts of warfare of the Hindu period lived at a time 
when the country was under Mahomedan rule. Undoubtedly the 
older traditions continually changed as is apparent from the works of 
writers of successive ages^ and the oldest specimens of the abovenamed 
works are now almost rare in the process of continuous modernisations 
of the songs, as they were sung from generation to generation. As 
regards weapons used by warriors we have quite a long list of them 
in these works including among more formidable ones the various 
kinds of fire-arms, ^ Raibans/ battle-axe, etc. ; along with these there 
is, of course, a mention of other ordinary and perhaps primitive 
weapons of warfare. 

Some of the old weapons are described below : — 

(1) Parastk — A kind of battle-axe and was perhaps in use in 
ancient warfare from time immemorial. Another slightly different 
type of this weapon was also used and was known as ^ Paraswadha.^ 
The Parasu consisted of a ^thin stick with a broad mouth. ^ The 
shape of the axe attached to the handle resembled a crescent, 
Daboosh, a peculiar type ■ of Parasu was mentioned as being largely 
in use in ancient battles A The battle-axe used locally was known 
as the ^ Tingi.* The Aryan Parasu, inspite of some similarity, 
must have been originally different from the non-Aryan Tingi, — 
the very non-Sanskritie' name of the axe Tangi' carries its history 
with it. More than one Ti»ngi was used by a warrior who used to 

See Sivayana by RSmeswar, p* 65. 

‘5Sll*r, '*1^ s 

(The weapons DSbooshj Pattish, Parasu and Paraswadha were all hurled against 
the enemy.) 
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fasten them to his belfc, in his left,^ In Europe^ the battle-axe was 
a very popular weapon in the middle ages.^ 

(£■) Yamadhaf {Sambrit ^ Yamadrmigdm ^ ?). — A kind of double-' 
edged (from ^Yama^ both) heavy sword, very popular in ancient 
^me. It used to be kept hanging by a warrior in bis belt on liis 
right.® A type of jYamadhar was known as the Pattish which had 
a very sharp point. Pattish has been described in Gustav Oppert^s 
celebrated work known as ‘ The Weapons, Army Organisation and 
Political Maxims of the Hindus,’ p, 21, as a battle-axe, 

^ See the Dliarmamangal poems by GhanarSnij p. 202 ; 

JR ? 

(On the left there were a couple of ' fierce-looking battle-axes.) See also the 
Dliarmamaiigal poems by Ramnarayan, 0. U. MS. No, 2454, F. 13, 

f%5f 

(The Commander tied thx'ee huge battle-axes to bis waist.) 

® See Encyclopaedia Britannica, Eleventh Edition, Vol. 2, p. '585 (Arms and 
armour). In ancient Rome also the Roman Lictors always carried axes with them..' 

® Sometimes more than one Yamadhar were used by a single person in a 
battle. See the Dharmamangal poems by Ghanaram, p, 202, 

‘!5R'«tC5f ; 

(The warrior tied a pair of YamadhSrs to the belt on the right side.) See 
the Dharmamangal poems by RamnSrayan, 0. U. MS. No. 2454, E. 2 and 12., The 
ancient Roman soldiers used this double-edged sword ‘ We gather from the monu- 
ments that in the 1st century B.C. the Roman sword was short, worn on the right 
side (except the Officers who carried no shield), suspended from a shoulder-belt 
(balten) or a waste-belt (Oingulum) and reaching from the hollow of the back to the 
middle of the thigh, thus repi'esenting a length of from 22 inches to 2 feet. The 
blade was straight, double-edged, obtusely pointed on the Trajan’s column (A.D. 
134); it is considerably longer and under the Flavian Emperors, the long single- 
edged Spatha appears frequently along with the short sword’ Vide Encyclo. 
Brit., Yol. II, ilth Ed., p, 585. The sword found at Micenae are two-edged, of 
rigid bronze and as long as three feet or even more ; from representations of battle 
it would seem that they were perhaps used for thrusting mainly. JMd, p. 583. In 
the Phalanx of the Macedonians the sword that 'was used was straight, sharp- 
pointed, short, sometimes less than 20 inches and rarely more than 2 feet long. 
It was double-edged and used for both cut and thrust. Ibid^ p. 584. 

^ For a desci’ipbion of Pattish, see SivSyana by RSmeswara, p. 65, 

Tiif s 

(The Parasu and Pattish were thrust into the abdomen of the enemy by his 
opponent during the battle.) 
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(3) Nenja^—k short spear or Javelin. It was wielded by the 
right hand* ■ ((y. the Roman Pilum or Javelin. It was carried on an 
iron rod of about 20, inches in length,) 

(4) Sulji or 8ooL — A spear. A spear with three points was known 
as Trisul or trident.^ 

(5) Fiaibans , — A kind of regulation Lathis and was once a 
favourite accompaniment of the infantry known as the Paiks.^ 

(6) Karmook , — A bow — one of the most important weapons of 
ancient warfare. The quiver was commonly called Tarkaeh (c/. 
Sanskrit Tunir.^) There was a peculiar sort of arrow called 


^ See the Dha>mamangai poems by Eamnarayan, C. U. MS, No. 2454, F. 13, 

‘^1% Tfc’® tr-i' 5 

(The warrior took in his right hand a Nenja and in his left hand a Eaibans.) 

0/. the Assagai or Assegai of the South African tribes. It is ‘a slender spear 
of hard wood, tipped with iron, some for hurling, some for thrusting with — used 
by the South African tribes, notably the warlike Zulus. — Chambers, T. 0. Dictionary ’ 
p. 65 See also the ChandikSvya by Kavikankan Mukundavam, p. 46, 

f«f^1 c’tti:'® fW s 

(The warrior wore a leathern headdress and marked a spot at a distance for 
practising the art of hurling a Javelin.) 

® See the Olmndikavya by Madhavacharyya, 

'®5f ftr®’ % 

(The warrior had a spear in his hand together with other weapons.) The spear 
was much in use among the Mycenaeans. In the Mycanaean age "' the Mycenaean 

soldiers carried apparently a bronze spear It would appear only the chief 

warriors used spear and shield.’ See Encyclo. Brit., 11th Ed., Yol. 2, p. 583. 

In ancient mythology of Greece and Eome ‘ a kind of sceptor or spear with 
three prongs, the common attribute of Neptune, the deity of the Ocean’ (Roman 
Antiq.), A three-pronged spear used in the contest of gladiators by the 
Rotiarius.” — W. Smith (From Webster’s Dictionary). 

® See the Chandikavya by Kavikankan MukundarSm, p. 94', 

(The infantry wearing jingling Nupuras on their feet and wielding strong RSibaiis 
with their hands rushed on bravely to the battle.) In Roman antiquity a Lictor 
was an officer who bore an axe and fasces or rods, as ensigns of office.” — Webster. 

* See the Dharmamangal poems by Raimiiaryan, C. tJ. MS. No. 2454, F. 13, 

‘'fliPT? 'SW ; 

(The warrior hastily equipped himself with the quiver, full of arrows,) 
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C,iiiai%^, Thoiigli. literally the. word means an arrow with four points it 
really was ,, applied to any arrow with more than points. .. An 
arrow with two points, was known as the Doar.- Cliiaii is a 
dim iinitive form of Chiar, signifying a small arrow. In a 
battle the bow^ osecl to be carried by a soldier in his left hand.® 
Like the battle-axej, the bow^s and arrows were ooee very popular in 
Europe also. The cross •bowmien of England w^ere once very famous 
ill Europe. 

(7) Bhusandd or Mnmndi , — An octagon •headed dab. It had 
^ broad inots^ a broad bodvj and a good handle for the fistd It wms 
three cubits in length and of the colour of a cobra. It was noted 
for t'wo chief movements, namely, ‘ Jerking and the wdiirling/ 

^ See Ghaiiarilm, p, 202, 

(The dazzling arrow had five points.) 

" See Kavikankan, p. 96, 

(There were arrows with two points and with many more and sharp swords.) 

See also Kavikankan, p. 52, 

Ft’iro 5 

(Tlie hero fought with a bow and arrows.) ChSpar meant a bow. See also 
Krittibasa^s RSmSyana, UttarakSnda, p. 151, SShitya Parisat Ed.) 

^'8 CT s 

(The hero had an invincible bow in his hand and arrows all with more than two 
points in his quiver.) Kfinda or KSr in the sense of arrow is still current in the 
colloquy of the districts of Bankura, Manbhnm and Bardwan. See also Kavikankan, 
p.96,' : , ■ ■ 

‘CWtt? ! 

(Fitted an arrow with four heads.) 

See the Dharmamangal poems by Ramnarayan, C. U, MS. Ko. 2464, ¥. 12, 

(In the left hand of the hero there was the nice-looking bow.) 

^ See Eneyclo. Brit., 11th Edn., Vol. 11, Arms and Armour. 

^ And® See ‘‘The Weapons, Army Organizations and Political Maxims of the 
Ancient Hindus ” by Gnstnv Oppert. See -also Nitiprakasika) (a Sanskrit work by 
Vaisampfiyan, IV, slokas 51. See also Kavikankan’s OhandikSvya, p. 76, 


8 
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There was also another kind of this club which was of a crooked 
shape. We find in Gustiiv Oppert’s work (p. 18) the following 
translation from, the Nitiprakasika by Vaisampiyan : ^ The Bhindi^rala 
or Bhindipala (crooked club) has a crooked body; its head which 
is bent and hi'oad is a cubit long and it is a hand in cireiimferenee. 
It is first whirh d thrice and then thrown against the foot of the 
enemy. When, throwing the Bhindivala^ the left foot should be 
placed in front/^’ 

(8) Khetaka otherwise known as Charma or Dhal — -A shield. 

It was chiefly made of the hide of rhinoceros and buffaloes {ef, 
the Athenian Pelta). These shields were of various sizes and shapes 
with figures wrought on them.^ 

9. Pas . — A BOOse. The ancient Pas or noose afterwards developed 
into Gamchha with which the Thugees, ordinarily called the band 


(Tlie weapons called Bhnsandi and the sharp DSboosh.) Cj. ‘ The mace of Areithons, 
naentioned aa a unique example by Nestor’ (Iliad, YIT, 141). In England after 
the Norman conquest a knight sometimes carried a mace with him together %vith 
an axe. See Encyclo. Brit., 1 1th Edn., Yol. 11, pp. 584-85. 

* See Gustiiv Oppert’s Weapons, Army Organization and Political Maxims of 
the Ancient Hindus. ” See also Eamdas Sen’s work on the subject named ‘ Bhtet 
Eahasya.’ See also Kavikankan’s ChandikSvya, p. 94 (BangabSai ed), 

^ See Kavikankan’s ChandikSvya, p. $67 (BangSbasi ed.), 

(The Goddess Durgfi of deep voice was the wiolder of Khetk or ghield.) 

See ESmn^rayan^s Dharmamangal, 0. n, MS. 2454, F. 12, 

FfST f^’ s 

(On the warrior’s back there was the shield made of rhinoceros’s skin ). And also 
Kavlkankan’s OhandikSvya, p. 75, , . ■ : 

(The soldier bonght a shield made of the skin of a buffalo.) 

Bee Indian Iconograpby by Gopinath Rao. See also the History of the Art 
of war by C. Oman and Encyclo. Brit., 11th Edn., Yol. II, Arms and Armours, for 
details of European shields, fx’Om which the following is quoted:— ‘The round 
Argolic shields of Greece and the oblong Roman shields introduced with the Panic 
wars were once very famous. For general reference on these weapons, see also 
among others, the article named t ChSndidSs 

Majumdar Yidyaratna, published dn YikSslv of Falgoon, 1330 B. and quoted in 
the Fravusi of AshSr, 1330 B.B. 
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of Gamchhaoioris., ose>i to strangle' their vietims, T!ie ,Fis oiiee 
formed one. of the weapons of the God Vanina and the Goddess 
Durga and often figured in the deseription of the Bengali poets 
. of old A, 

(10) Gkakm,^’^A discus of ■ which the foilowiiig description is 
found in Sukraoiti and the Nitiprakasika^ IV, pp, 47-48, The 
Chakra (discus) has the form of a circular discus with a quadrangular' 
hole ill its midst. Its colour is like that of indigo water and its 
cireu inference amounts to two spans or ten cubits according" tO' 
Sukraoiti. Five or seven motions are connected with the discus 
practice. It is most probably identical with the quoit still in use 
in some Sikh regimeuts and also among the troops of native Indian 
Princes.'^’ (See Gustuv OpperFs work on the subject.) 

(1 1) SaMi or 8eL^A kind of spear or rod.’'^ It was considered 

one of the most important weapons of war in the past. Its size 
was about two cubits in length; one end of it was made of metal^ 
representing the head of a lion with open mouth exhibiting the 

tongue, the chin resting on sharp claws. It had a long handle with 

small belts attached all over excepting the part reserved for holding. 
Its colour was black and it attained great velocity when thrown 

against the enemy. The course it took when thrown was 

curvilinear and not straight. G/\ the Australian Boomerang. 

^ See KavikankaE’s Ohandikavya, p. 71, 

its n it? 'srcw iT5 ii 

The goddess DurgS had the following weapons in her ten anus : she held in hui* 
five arms on the left the Pas (noose), the Ankush (elephant-goad), the Ghanta 
(bell), the Khetak (shield) and the Sarasan (the bow) and on the right she held the 
Ashi (sword), the Chakra (disk), the Sool (spear), the Sakti (a kind of iron bar or 
spear) and Sar (arrows). See also Hariram*s Ohandikavya wherein weapons in the 
arms of the goddess are somewhat differently mentioned. 

^ See foot-note on Pas in the above. 

^ See GhanarSm’s Dharmamangal, p. 166, 

‘ '«f%, 'srfitft iWf^ itsitw s 

(A Kalu checked the arrows, Sel and the shots which were showered upon him.) 
In “ The Elements of Hindu Iconography ” by Gopinath Hao, Yol. I, Part I, we find 
Sakti in the form of a spear. It consists of a metallic piece either quadrangular 
or elliptical in shape with a socket into which a long W'ooden handle is fixed.’ See 
Ratnamaia, and Gustuv Oppert, p. 13, Nitiprakisika, IV, 32-36 and the Yisvakoaha. 
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(12) Tomar. — The Tomahawk, of which the following descrip- 
tion is found ill Gustuv’s work: ^^The Tomar (Tomahawk) had a 
wooden body,' a metal head, formed like a bunch of flowers. It is 
three cubits long, has a red colour and is not crooked. It is moved 
in three ways.’^ A type of Tomahawk was known as Sabal and 
another type as Jatha.^ These weapons were hurled against the 
enemy from a distance, 

(13) ilud^ar. — The hammier. The description of this weapon 
given by Gustuv Oppert in his work (p. 20) is as follows : “ The 
Miidgar hammer is small at the foot-end, has no face, and is three 
cubits long, , Its, colour resembles honey, its shoulder is broad and 
it weighs 8 loads. It has a good handle, is round, black coloured, 
and is a hand in circumference. It is whirled around and fell things 
to the ground.’’ Not only the soldiers but the war-elephants too 
wielded the weapon with its trunk, creating great havoc in the ranks 
of the enemy.® It was a common practice for the Indian war- 
elephant to use Mudgar during a battle. Cf. the hammer of the 
Scandinavian god Thor. 

(14) Tabah, — A musket of old type — blunderbuss. A musketeer 
was generally known as the Tabaki. A special type of Tabak was 
known as the Belak (Carbine).^ The blunderbusses and the carbines 
were much io use in Europe in the 18th century. 


^ Sec Kavikaiikaifs Ghanclikavya, p. 94, 

‘ ' s 

(The Mabut took upou the back ot his elepbaiit Sel, Silbal aiicl jStliS.) See 
Also Eameswar*s SivSyana, p. 65, 

' ’55 if%’ ; 

(Amoii" the weapons there were the iron clubs, the battle-axes, the Tomahawks, 
the Sels, the Sools, and the sharp daggers.) 

® See Kavikankan’s OiiaiidikSvya, p. 94, 

(HimdredB of war-clephants who had iron hammers i a their trunk were brought 
in the battle-field by the Commander of the army.) 

® Bee Kavikankau’s ChandikSvya, p. 94, 
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1 ( 15 ) Jnkm/iJ -- The elephant-goad. , It was ,a weapon con- 
, sis ting of a sharp metal hook attached to a wooden handle*” 

War-chariots and war-elephants were amongst the more important 
paraphernalia of warfare.^ 

Horses employed in warfare were not only of indigenous breed 
(specially of Sind) but those imported from Persia, Arabia, Camod 

i (Cambodia or Tibet ?) and Turkistan, etc,^ 

The elephants, horses, chariots and infantry were the four principal 
arms employed in warfare and were known as the Chatiiranga (hi. 
four arins).'^ The artillery came to be introduced in later years. 
Prom a description of warfare in oor old literature it may be surmised 
' ihat the cavalry used to march first followed by war-chiefs marching 

! ordinarily on trained elephants.^ The description of the ^ Kaibansia 

paiks ’ or the infantry armed with latMs fighting side by side wdth 
the artillery seems queer indeed. The paiks used to cover their 
persons with earth to check perspiration before going to a battle 

(The musket called Tabak and Belak and also the an'ovvs.) See also p. 95 of the 
same work, 

(The soldiers wielding Raibans, Tabaks and the bows.) See also p, 76, 

(The blow was as effective as;a gun-shot.) Farikal meant a detachment of troops. 
See also p, 96, 

f : 

(There were the soldiers wielding the Tabaks, the Belaks, the carmons and the 
swords. 

* See ‘ The Elements of Hindu Iconography ' by Gopinath Rao, Vol. I, Part 1. 

® See Kavikankan’s OhandikSvya, p. 94, 

(The war-chariots drawn by horses and ridden by great warriors were marching 
■ io line). 

® See GhandikSvya by MadhabSchSryya (edited by Ohandrakanta Chakravarti), 
i , .pp.;269-270, , 

‘c£iitf¥ ; 

(The big horses from Persia, Turkistan, Sind, Camod, etc.) 

* Seethe Dharniamangal poems by RamohandraBanerjee, 

"sttWCH rosf fpr’ : 

(By order of the king all the four arms were in readiness for a battle.) 

® See the description of march of an army m the JDhannamaiiga! songs by 
I SitSrSm Has. G.U. MS, Ko, 2471, F. 6, 8. ■ 
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and they wore fiMpura on their 'feet-d Among the infantry we 
find mentioo of archers, wrestlers, shieid-bearers and eliibineiiA' 

The carrying of flags in a battle is mentioned io the Cliandikavya 
by Mukiindaram.® 

• Foreigners were employed in large numbers in the .Bengal army. 
Among them the I’eluirus were imraerons and their services were 
highly valued/^' 

The Eajputs also formed an important element in I'.lie Bengali 
army/' 

There was a time when people belonging to different castes 
used to be employed in warfare, Brahmins not excepted, We find 
Bramhin troops exhibiting their sacred threads in mortal fear and 
reciting the smidhpa mantras as a sign of oraiHation to save them- 
selves from assault. 

The Domas though now occupying a degraded position in society 
were once held in high esteem. They were brave soldiers and 
one Kaloo Dom, as is found in the Dharma songs was even raised 
to the status of a general as a reward for his bravery. In those 


^ See thcj Ohaodikrivya by Miidhabacliaryyfi, alyo Cliandikavya by Kavikaukai}, 
p. 94 

See the Dharra.nmarigal poems by R,fim(?,hiind.ra Banerjee and Cbandlkavya 
by various authors, 

'* See Kavikauka.ii’s: ChandikSSvya, p, 94j 

CtftCT Sfira : 

(The king had a crown Oil his head and he marched amidst repeated load cheers 
oi’ the army while the flags and chowries hoisted on bamboos waved by the wind.) 
See the M,anas4 mail gal poeuis by Sash tin ba.r, 

(Ifliirty-Uvo thousand Tehigu soldiers began the march.) 

'*■* See liaiBchaudra Bauer jee’s 'Dbarmamangal poem's, 

(There were the' Chanhan Bajput , soldiers, . armed cap-a-pie with armours.) The 
word Teluga is perhaps connected, .with the. word Telingamt which w^aa onco a 
fiourishiiig .Hindu State in the Deccan with its capital at Warangal, now situated 
in the Nizam’s territories. ■- 

* See the Chnudikav.ya by M^dlmbKchftiyya, in which we find that among tin' 
iiciigali troops, cowed down by formidable opponents, were men of various crtst::s, 
such te the Brahmins, the Yogis, the blacksmiths and others. 
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days the women also were good fighters as we learn from the 
glorious description of Labha^ a wife of Kaloo Bom and Kaneda 
and Kalinga^ wives of Lausen. 

Twelve sob-lords ^ or vassals used to accompany a king to a 
battle-field, (Cf. Bodanapalis of ancient Greece, ^C’his custom 
also reminds one of the feudal system of Europe in the Middle ages 
and the ^ Samaota ^ system of Rajpiitana which is still in vogue.) 

The warriors were generally armed to the teeth and protected 
with armour, (Cf, the knight’s accoutrement of Europe in, the 
Mj’ddle ages and the armours of the Homeric warriors and the 
warriors of aocieof Greece and Rome.) 


att I 

II 

% C^tsitil SI*? 

^ -wf. ^*3; sift i 

«(ft sjft i; 

m sitsf ’fftJl i 

■■5rf^<F[ ftffi II 

srr^^^i 1 
f «! «ift siwn ■IP? fl 

CTft ?'« ?fft I 

^ftt ^ftl ftsRT'® H’ 

» ..See tht) Dimrma, songs by .BamchaBcim 'Banerje®, , ■ 

Rst cqftii '$t^, 
ffift ’f'fw ftsi'sift y 

(Twelve vassals followed their lord on horseback and the dust raised by the 
hoofs of the horses concealed the sun front view,) 


CHAPTER VIII. 


War-Music. 

Instrumental music always aecompanied an army in former 
days as it does now all over the world. The two lists of musicai 
instruiBeQtSj given in the Dharmamangal songs by Ramelmndra 
Baiierjee and the Chaiidikavya by Kavikankan Mukiindaram are more 
complete than other works on the subject.^ A few musical 
instriittients wdiieli seem to be used in former days but are now 
made use of mostly on festive occasions are noticed here. 


^ See the DliarinaiBaBgal poems by Bamchandra Baiierji, Typ, Sel, Vol. I, p. 412 : 

1 II 

II 

Csf ^t®l1 1 

®!W li 

^ C®rt3?f5l CTFt®l I 

WH h 

csim c^(g c®® I 
?tWrl ft® «ff® II' 

(The ttiilifcary . music consisted of the following instruments : Rtlivina, G'andlmTiiiiSj,, 
Ja.mbarft, OraMii, Kshamari, Mohari, KSra, ICShSii, Dagar, Dagari, .Bonn, .Euclra* 
vini, BSnsi, Karatal, GhantSj.Ktosi, Sindhti, Anabarol,' Ranabhen\, KHU, .JaydhSk,. 
BlrdhSk,: Dbusari (Mohari P), Dhol,, Khanjari, K'ham.ak, Jagajhampa, EanasingS, 
Bhomng and DtaSmS.. 

See Kavikankan’s Ohandiktlvya, p. 264 ; 

‘ TNfttt ’tfft'fl 1 
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: :{iy Endravina , — A kind of ' lyre. The following clescription 
aboat ^ Vina ^ oeeurs in ^ A History of Music ^ (p. 26) 'by Messrs/ 
Stanford and Forsyth’: “Vina was originally made of a hollow 
wooden tabe^ supported on two empty gourds. At -one end were the 
pegs (generally seven) and at the other a raised ^ elaw.^ The wires 
ran from this claw or tailed piece to the pegs. But between these 
wires and the tube itself a number of little brass bridges were inter-; 
posed. These varied from 19 to 23 or even more. The wires 
touched only the bridges nearest the pegs and therefore this bridge 
acted as a sort of ^nut.’ The remaining bridges were used like the 
frets of guitar or mandoline. In other w^ords, the players’ fingers 
depressed the wires on to the bridges at pleasure. The nearer 
the finger approached the claw the shorter became the vibrating 
length of the wire and consequently the higher the pitch of the 
note produced. A metal plectrum was used for plucking the 
strings.” Rudravina was made of wood partly covered with leather. 
It had six strings, which were not metallic ones but were made of 
hair. A piece of fish-scale was required for plucking the strings, 
Rudravina and two other allied instruments, Raivina and Gandha- 
vina may be classed with the species known as harp. 

(2) Damama. — -A kettle-drum. It was played with a pair of 
short sticks like Tikara, Nagara or Pataha and Dagar all of which 
wei'e almost similar instruments of music. A drum of a con- 
siderably large size was known as Jaydhak. A peculiar, kind of ' . 
kettle-drum w’-as known as Jagajhampa which was suspended with a 
cord from the neck ot* the man who played on it with a pair of 
eane-stieks. Feathers of birds were used to decorate Jagajhanipa, 
It had always been a favourite instrument of music with the 
Mahomedans and it is still used by them specially on religious 
occasions {ef\ the Arabic Tambourines). A kind of Jagajham|)a 

I 

mm n 

wt'sd I 

^ PnrfJT s’ 

Tke miisioal ’mstmiaeuts, ineafeioaeU-'iftboire were*. RMyiaH, Ru^ra- 

Tin®, Dagar, Dagari, Ghant®, Karafeilj-Jaydfeik, Birdhak, Dkol, Daramsa 

and Sindhaan. 
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was kttowe as Khaiijari — a' circular iostrum.emt^ very small in 
■ size,: kind of kettle-drum^ was once a favourite 

military , .musical instrument in our country. Our literature gives 
an abundant reference to this instrument. Akin to Bheri there 
was also another type 'known as Dunduvi. Both Bheri and Dutiduvi 
were used in ancient times and are now almost iinknow.n in our 
:^,eoui]try, A Special type of drum having only one side to play on 
was known as Kif^a, It too used to suspend from the neck of 
the player with a cord who struck it with both his hands. Strokes 
. were : given by the right hand with the help of a cane-stick and by 
the left with the palmA 

(3) I)/ioL~A kind of drum. Dhol and Dholak were both of 
the same 'species of musical instruments, the former ■ being' . of a 
larger size than the latter. Dhol used to be hung on the neck 
of a person by a cord who beat it with his right hand on one 
side and with a stick on the other. The stick used for the purpose 
was generally made of a small piece of bamboo with a curved 

* Of. The kettle-drums as used in Bgypt and Arabia. “ Most of their 
{Arabian) instruments came from the Egyptians These primitive kettle- 

drums are still played in Egypt and Arabia. During the Crusades, they found 
their way into Europe and were adopted as the earliest form of small kettle- 
drum, In England their Arabic name Naqqareh becam© naturalised into the 
current fourteenth century word Nakers... ... They were afterwards superseded 
by the big Hungarian cavalry-drums (Jaydhak ?) ”— A History of Music by 
Stanford and Forsyth, p. 23. See Kavikankan’s GhandikSvja, p. 04, 

‘ : 

(There was the order to get ready for the battle, when DSinSmS, Dagar and Dhak 
were beaten tor the purpose.) See also GhanarSm^s Dharmamangal, p. 20, 

(The musical insti*uments DSmama and Dagar when beaten gave out a deep note.) 
See Kavikankan Mukundaram’s Chandikavya,-p."94, 

(There were the liourish of music of J'agaj.hampa and Ka^a, See p. 96 of the same 

■'■work.) ■■ ■ . ■■ ■ 

‘^tlOT 5 

(There were great display of music specially of Dundubhi and DSmama.) See 
the Dharma songs by SitSrSm Dfts, 0; H, MS. Ho. 2471, f. 6, 

‘fWi ^t?l cfN, : 

‘■(Ther4 were great noise of musical instruments such as Singft, and BhoL 
The occasion was the preparation of the king's brother-in-law for a battle). 
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head.^ A kind of Dhol, iianied Dimdima, which as used in 
aiieient time, is bow out o£ use. This iBstrumeioit of music was 
also in use in oiaoj other parts of the world such as Agsjna^ 
Babjlonia, China and various other countries outside India.^ 

(4) Bhorang . — A kind of pipe. It resembled a telescope in 
appearance, and consisted of double tubes, one inner and the other 
outer. Clever manipulation of the instrument produced notes of 
different pitches. This is now practically out of use. {Gf\ the 
double pipes of the Egyptian musical instrument.) Another type 
of wind instrument was known as Ranasinga— a kind of trumpet-— 
which was chiefly made of bell-metal (c/* the metal- trumpet,— the 
Salpinx, — -used in Greece). The Ranasinga {lit, battle-horn) was 
largely in use in ancient time, when the commanders used it in 
issuing direction to their troops in the battle-field. The instrument 
may 'have derived its name from horns from which it had originally 

^ See Kavikankan’s Cliandikivja, p. 94, 

cm, S 

(There were 320 mtisioians, beating dhols when the Kol soldiers numbering 208 
got themselves in readiness for a battle.) See Kavikankan, p. 95, « 

(The sound of Dimdima and Kada). See OhanarSm’s Dharmamangal, p. 156, 

‘csftel ^1^1 : 

(A pair of KSfJa and Khan jar.) 

- “In the Hindu legends the drum is the characteristic instrument, associated 
with all the acts of life. And It remains so to-day ,,, Its two chief types are, 
and probably always were, the long-drnm beaten at both exids either with the 
hands or with drum-sticks, and the small pair of right and left hand drums, 
which had their origin in the skin.coyex’ed gourd.” 

“ The Assyrians and Babylottians had also drums.” 

“ The huge ceremonial drum which is placed in the Eastern Pagoda of the 
Hall (of China) to, balance the principal belHn the western, three other smaller 
dnims are . used in ' .the ritual' music. . One is a large dram (Yung-ku) with 
single head of parchment about three feet in diameter. It is beaten three times 
after each verse of the hymn and each beat is answered by two beats of a 
slightly smaller donble-headcd dram known as Tsu-ku. A. smaller drum still 
(Po.fu), whose use is forbidden '-except' for religious purposes, answers the ’two 
beats of the middle-swed drum with three strokes — on© right-handed, one left* 
•handed, and one double-handed#” .See-;.* A. History of Music* by Stanford and 
Forsyth (Macmillan and Co,), pp. 26, 19, and 86, 
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been made. The Hebrews used ram's horo as their, tnimpet.'^ 
Another .kind of pipe or flute was known as Venn. Among 
flutes of different types it was the. longest. On one side there was 
only : one opening and on the other'were six. {Cf, The Greek Aiilos 
which was a wooden pipe, originally containing three or four finger 
holes),® The Assyrians and Babylonians used clay flutes with 
two finger-holes. Yet another kind of flute was known as Bansi 
{lit, a pipe made of bamboo). It was originally made with a 
particular species of bamboo but it is now made of wood, 
metals and ivory. The length of a Bansi varied from eight 
‘ Angiilis ’ (about four inches) to even more than a cubit. Its 
upper end was generally kept closed and the lower end open, 
It had one main opening to blow it with mouth and six other open- 
ings for the fin£*’ers to play on.^ Popular tradition attributes the 
credit of its invention to Sri Krishna, — the particular one used by 
him, according to mythology, was known as Murali. 


^ See Kavikankan’s Ohaiidikavya, p. 95, 

^ 1 % ^ 1%1 ° 

(There was uo dearth of musical instruments. The Dunduvi, DSmam§ and 
Singa were al! played simultaneously.) See also Ghaiiaram*s Dharma mangal, 
p. ISO, 

‘'5t« 'St© “ 

(The deep note of BanasingS was heard.) See also the D harm aman gal poems by 
KamnSrayan, C. XL MS. No. 2454^ 

*‘The twisted ram’s horn trumpet was peculiar to the Hebrews. Made from 
the natural horn, and therefore roughly conical in form, it was consecrated to 
the service of the temple and found only in the hands of the priestly Levites. 
Seven of these instniments blown under doshua’s directions hj seven priests 
after they had compassed the city seven times. On the seventh day in combina- 
tion witli the slmiiting of the Israelites destroyed the wall of Jericho. These 
instruments were also made from the horns of the koodoos.” See * A History of 
Music ’ by Stanford and Porsyth, pp. 21-23. 

* See Viswakosh and the ■ History of Music’ by Stanford and Forsyth, pp. 
4O-4|:and:l0. 

C/. the Chinese llnte ‘ Hsiao ’ with the Yenu and Bansi. ‘*The flute (Hsiao), 
which has now been used in the ritual music for over 600 years, is a bamboo 
instrument, scientifically much like our (English) keyless flute. It measures 
feet long and is provided with an embouchure-hfte, five finger-holes and one thumb- 
hole. Six of these flutes take part i» the sacred music. Their use for secular 
purposes is oflicially forbidden.*’ Bee *A History of Music* by Stanford and 
Forsyth, p. 35. , 
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(5) A goDg, — an instrument made of bell-metal and 
resembles a plate with raised border. Two openings are made on 
two, sides of it to be held bj a piece of chord with the left hand by the 
person who strikes it with his right hand, by a stick. , Another instrii- 
ment closely resembling a Kasi was known as Jhaojar which w^as 
formerly used in battles to .give signal from a distance,' It is 
now solely used in the religious ceremonies of the Hindus, 

(6) Karatal or a cymbal . — Circular in shape it is slightly high 
in the middle, with an opening in the centre. Through this hole 
a cord is passed to be held on the raised side by the musician. 
Two pieces of this round instrument are required to be struck 
against one another. Karatal is now used mainly in conjonetion 
with Khol, a kind of drum which is a favourite instrument of music 
with the Vaisoavas. 


CHARTER IX. 

Hindu-Moslem Unity. 

Bengal w^’as under Mahomedan rule for nearly eight centuries. 
During this period their relationship with the Hindus was on the 
whole friendly. The Hindus and the Mahomedans could live 
peacefully if the autocrats would have allowed it, as the peace 
of the country to a great extent depended on the latter. A good 
autocrat ruled to the entire satisfaction of all while a bad ruler 
oppressed both the communities. So whatever diiferenees might 
have existed they were due to the tyrannical rule of individual 
; autocrats — Hindus certainly not excepted — causing an ,■ ever- 
widening breach between the communities. 

. Examples are not far to seek. In the , days of Hindu rule, 

' Riji' : Manikehandra’s subjects, as we learn from the Mainimati 
songs, were so opulent' that '.'^-persons who somehow managed to 
live, had horses waiting at. their doors.^^^ *^Even the maid-servants 
disliked ordinary cloths,''^® used the path which was not 

his own and nobody used the ' water from the tank not belonging 

a ’ItP' t 


m ,, y M soeiBTt, ' 

'to\, Sueh prosperity ' was -iiot enjoyed ;■ by people for a 

long time in the past. : An 'East-Beogal man with a fiowing beard 
came to rule the land under ' Kija Maoikchandra. This man 
imposed exorbitant taxes on his subjets, l^rom a Boocli and a 
half he increased tlie taxes to fifteen gandas. People sold 
eYerytliing— e¥eii the ploughs, plough-shares, yokes, and all other 
re€|uisites of .eultivatioo. They ^vent so far as to sell their children 
from the, bosom of their mothers. The widows and the poor 
.suffered' terribly. As a result, the Taluks were turned into .Jungles.^^® 
Tnspite of all .poetic exaggerations the story mig.ht represent 
'the actual condition of the people when ruled by ' a wliiin.sieal 
■aiitoerat. The horrible description of the Jail in the capital of 
the Eaji of Singbal in which the merel>aiit Dhanapati was confined, 
.as , mm learn from the Chandikavyas, probably represents the actual 
state of affairs of our country in by-gone days. 

Kavikankan Mukundaram in depicting the eharaeter of Mahmud 
Sherif, a local officer, who represented- -the type of the most oppressime 
rulers, w,rites'tlius in his Chandikivya (Baogabisi edition) :~ 

Unfortunately for ■ the people, a Mahomedan .Governor named 
Mahmud Sherif was entrusted with the .administimtio.n of the 
Pargana. Under his rule the traders groaned. He made false 
measurements of land — a Ku4a» was measured at 15 cottas and 
rents were assessed on waste lands. The poor many's prayer 
was not heeded. The moneylenders become exacting. Each 
rupee was lost by two and a half annas. No purchasers were to 
be found for cattle or for straw. The land-lord (iopinatli Nandi 
was made a prisoner and the poor people became stunned with 
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fear' aM grief. ' Lest they should abscond constables were 
appointed to keep watch over' every cottage. In deep distress the 
poor people sold their spades and every utensil they possessed. 
Things' worth a rupee were sold at 10 annas. ■ The poet helped 
by Srimanta Khan^ an inhabitant of Chandibati^ and being 
counselled by Muniv Khan as to the course he should follow^ left 
Damunyi with his brother Ramanath.*’^ 
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:n: Bengali society 

Maliinaci Sherif probably ruled under the Hindu Raja Man 
Singlia^ who was then the Governor of Bengal. 

: The autocrats used to carry away girls, noted for their beauty^ 
by force and marry them against their wish. In Samser Gazir Gan, 
an historical work (mid-eighteenth century), we find the following 
interesting story bearing on the subject : 

The Gazi once went to a forest ' for hunting near Jaypur 
Mandia, a village where lived one Maoii Sarkar who had a very 
beautiful daughter whom her father gave in marriage to a Kulin 
Brahmin of Mireswari. Once she went to a neighbouring tank 
for a bath, accompanied by her girl friends, when she was noticed 
by the Gazi who was at once charmed by her rare personal beauty. 
The Gazi seized her from amongst her companions ® just as a 
serpent catches a frog/ He was however a sensible person and 
by way of persuading his own wife to accord her consent to his 
marrying the girl whom he had captured, said— ^ Such intermarriages 
are not new in this country and they are now recognised every- 
where/ He did not stop here, According to his wife^s advice 
he tried to console the girl by paying a large sum of money to 
her father and getting her Hindu husband married again to another 
beautiful girl of the town of Bhulua/^^ 
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The earryiBg away of another Hindu girl by force by an 
oppressive Kazi has been vividly described in the story of Maliii in 
the Mymensiiigh Ballads. The despot Jehangir Dewao^ a great 
oppressor treated the Hindus and the Mahomedans alike. He 
oppressed Maliia in a terrible manner, and the Kazi was beheaded by 
his order without a hearing. If the chief was a despot, the rigour 
of his Government fell equally on the two sections of the community. 
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It should be clearly understood that not only did the Hindiv girls 

but the Mahomedan girls also suffer at the hands of the autocratic 
ruler. The abduction of girls might have been felt more keenly by the 

iliudus because of the fact that such an occurrence always entailed 
excommunication and social degradation. These outcastes formed 
numerous subeastes such as Sherkhani, Pirali, Bhairabghataki, 
Harimajumdari — all of which were originally pure Brahmins. * 

The Hindu Rajas sometimes were notorious for their tyranny. 
Chand Rai, the Poujdar of Gaurdwar was, as we understand from 
the Vaisnava literature, ‘ Physically a very strong man and had 
become the terror of the people. He killed men looted their 
property, and seized their wives and daughters so that at the 
mere report of his approach, people of a town or a village fled with 
their families and treasures/^ 

Whims of autocratic rulers always kept the country under a 
constant alarm in those days. Thus in the Dharmamangal poems, 
the cruel treatment of Mahudya towards his nephew Lausen, the 
capital sentence vvhich that wicked minister contrived to inflict on 
Harihar Baity for the fault of telling the truth— all go to prove 
that the Hindu and the Mahomedan autocrats had all a common 
mentality and the question of racial difference cannot be regarded 
as supplying any evidence with a view to judging their conduct. 
The legends of the Dharmamangal poems indicate a state of society 
which though presented in mythical form is but a reflection of what 
actually happened in the country in those days.^ We find in the 
16th and 17th centuries Bir Hamvira and Chand Rai committing 
atrocities on the Hindus in the most cruel and heartless manner. 

In the Chaitanya Mangal by JaySnanda is to be found a story 
about Husen Shah’s oppressions of the Hindus though that monarch 
is known in history as a great patron of vernacular literature. 

It is quite natural that these autocrats would often treat people 
not belonging to their own race with a greater severity. We have 

heard the story which describes the most inhuman cruelty with 
which Ballal Sen punished a Mahomedan who had killed a cow 


^ See N. Vasu’a castes and seotaot Bengal, Vol. I, Part I. pp. 201-118 

also tlie works of Harikavindra and Mmm, 

® See Dr, Sen’s Talsaiava Literature, p. 

3 See the Dharmamangal poems by Ghanaiitm. MSnik Gtoguli and others. 
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at a place, many hundred miles away from his capital There are 
besides examples of tyranny of the Mahomedan Kazis of which 
the Hindus were the victims and all this will show that the racial 
qaestioii played at least some part in these matters. The history 
of Europe of the contemporary period presents a parallel picture 
of one party persecuting the other among the Roman Catholics 
and the Protestants. The poets of Manasamangal, specially 
BiJay Gupta and Bansi Das, have left some stories for us which 
inspite of the poetic exaggerations they contain may have some 
bearing on the actual condition of the country. 

We give the following story, taken from Bijay Gupta’s 
Maiiasamaagal (Peary Sankar Gupta’s ed.) : — • 

^^The story of Hasan and Husen.” 

In the south, near the village of Huseohati, there lived two 
Mahomedan brothers, named Hasan and. Huseii. They were 
both of notorious characters, great bullies and sworn enemies of the 
Hindus. There was another rogue also, named Dula Haidar, 
a brother-in-law of Huseo, who always precedes the latter when he 
goes. Dula surpassed Husen in his oppressions which were mainly 
directed to the Hindus who used to flee away if they happened 
to meet him. Dula used to arrest the Hindus and take them, to 
his brother-in-law the Kizi to be tried for offences such as the 
carrying , of a Tulasi leaf on their head (a practice still prevalent 
amongst the Vaishnavas), ' Punishment would now follow as a 
matter of course. The unfortunate accused used to be assaulted, 
in accordance with the Kazi’s orders, by .Dula himself who were- 
led' to a spot under 'the shade of a tree. Blows and slaps fell on 
them, as ^ hails in a storm.’ .Dula’s -Psiks were particularly liostilc 
to; the. Bralimii'is and used in great deliglrfc and entluisiasin, to 
draw them by their neck, tear off 'their sacred thread and spit into 
their mouth.. Brahmins of a comparatively milder temperament did 
'not .use "Cow-dung for p'urifieatory purposes in their house, any custom 
savouring of Hinduism being' suffleient/ to invite punishment.” ^ 

^ ^ I' 
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Bansidas famishes some sidelight in the matter as will appear 
from the followiQg* : 

/^AVhen the Kazi learnt that some' Hindu milkmen had been 
engaged in worshipping the goddess Manasa Devi at a certain 
he called out his men to accompany him to the scene. Within a 
moment a large number of Khojas (eunuchs) and Mahomedans came 
out and followed him, not one remaining in the town. ,AI1 of them 
now arrived at the place where the ceremony was being performed. 

The Kazi^s presence filled the hearts of the worshippers with 
terror and they took to their heels and fled in all directions. But 
some of them were caught hold of by the Kazi^s followers and beaten 
mercilessly. The sacred jar — an emblem of the deity was broken to 
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pieces and the requisites of the ceremony were *seattered over and 
trampled under foot. This clone the iconoclasts said their prayer at 
that veiy place and forced the Hindus— specially the Brahmins who 
came there as mere onlookers — to have them circumcised • with a view 
to break their caste. To crown all they desecrated the place by 
killing cows before they left it.^’^ 

The people specially the Hindus though generally of a mild 
temperariieiit were sometimes goaded to desperation by the oppressive 
cooduct of the i\lahomedao rulers (who were not certainly many) and 
were forced to take retaliatory measures. Thus we find the following 
in the Manasamangal poems by Bansidas : 

After having desecrated the place of worship of the goddess 
Manasa Devi by breaking the sacred jar when the Mahomedans 
headed by the Kazi were discussing the means of putting the whole 
village^ (peopled by the Hindus);, to flaine^ the devotees^ all belonging 
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to the Goala (milkmen) caste, could restrain themselves no longer. 
They attacked the Mahomedans furiously and the latter found 
themselves powerless with no other eoiirse left open to them than 
to take to their heels. But many eoiild not escape. Mini Kazi 
i;vas one of them. ' He was surrounded by the milkmen and bound 
hand and fool*. He was then beaten and put to abject humiliation. 
A goaPs skin was tied round his neck and all jeered at the predicament 
in which he was thus placed. The vindictive measures went farther 
still. The.y burnt the Koran and other sacred scriptures of the 
Mahomedans. They tore off his beard and when he was let off he was 
barely alive. The milkmen now have had their bath, worshipped the 
goddess, after wdiich they left the place. ^ 

The Mahomedan rulers were sometimes noted for governing the 
country in the most beneficent manner. The names of the 
Sultans Ghyisuddio, Nasiri Shah and Huseo Shah as also the names 
of the Governors Paragal Khan and Chhuti Khan are instances of 
these types of rulers. The Mai thili poet Yidyapati spoke of and Nasirah 
Shah in the following terms : 
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Nasirali Shah who knows love matters quite wellj, cupid 
pierced with his dirt. The poet Vidyapati says ®ijong live the 
Emperor of the five Gaudas.’’ ^ The poet elsewhere spoke of his 
lord Sultan Ghyasuddin.^ 

Nasira Shah ruled Bengal for forty years till 13'25 A.D. It is 
said that it was Nasira Shah who first initiated the translation of 
the Mahabharata in Bengali from Sanskrit. It was however the age 
of Husen Shah, (15th century) which might be compared to that of 
Queen Elizabeth of England (16th century) in respect of the 
advancement of vernacular literature under State patronage. Like 
Elizabeth who patronised Spenser, Marlowe, Shakespeare and a lot 
of other poets and writers, Husen Shah befriended the vernacular 
poets of Bengal, such as Maladhar Basu, Bijay Gupta, Jasoraj Khan 
and a host of others. 

It was at the initiation of Husen .Shah that Malidhar Basu 
translated the Bhagabata iiito Bengali in TtSO and received from 
his kind master the title of Giinaraj Khan.'" BiJoy Gupta, the 
celebrated poet of the Padma Puran referred to Husen Shah 
as being the best ofall monarchs.^ Jasoraj Khan said, ^ His 
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Majesty Hnsen Sliali wlio istbe "ornameBt of tlie world knows the 
emotion welld^ 

The noble spirit of the ' master was a source of inspiratioii to 
his courtiers and thus Para^al Khan -who wa« a commander and 
GoYernor under him, ])atroiiisod .Kavindra Paraiiiesw'ai% the 
celebrated poet of the day and advised liioi to translate the Sanskrit 
Mahabharat into Bengali, a portion of which (up to the Stree 
Parva) thus was rendered into our vemaeuiar. Paragal was the 
Governor of Chittagong where he ruled semi-independeiitly. 
ParagaFs worthy son Ghhuti Khan followed in the wake of 
his father and appointed one Srikaran Nandi to coiitiiine the 
work of translation and bring it down to the Aswaniedh Parva. 
Kavindra eulogised Husen Shah in. glowing terms in his work, 

Srikaran Nandi was also similarly full of panegyrics for these 
Mahomedan rulers as we find in the opening chapter of his work* 

Not only in social matters but also in religion, the communities 
joioed hands and as a result a common god evolved known as 
Satya Fir, worshipped both by the Hindus and the Mahomedans. The 
very name of this god indicates his connection with both the com- 
munities, the word itself being a combination of Sanskrit and Arabic. 

The abjuration of Mamism by -the Mahomedaiis and their 
adoption ,o£ Vaisnavism are well-known in the Vaishiiava history. 
The conversion of the Mahomedan saint, who afterwards became 
known as Haridas Sadhu, is knowm to all, . The conversion of one 
Bijiili' Khan and some other Pathans as found in Chaitanya 
Clmritamrita^ ■Madhyaklmnda^ is also interesting indeeci 

At another place of^ .the.. same work -we find the following 
interesting' iiieklent in which Husen Shah, the Emperor of Gaiif, 
spoke of Chaitanya Dev as God personified. He said 
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As people are flocking to see him in saeh a large numberj 
though they do not receive anything from him/ shows that the 
man thus followed must be a saint. I. command the Kazis and 
Mussalmans in general not to molest him. Let him say anything 
that he desires. The Sultan next enquired of Kesab Chhatri about 
Chaitaoya Dev^ who was a follower of the latter and who appre* 
bended evil designs of the Sultan thus replied with a view to 
shielding the Great Saint : ^ Your Majesty should consider Chaitanya 
Leva as a common Saonyasi and a beggar. Very few people go 
to him. Your co-religionists magnify the truth. It is no use 
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taking any notice of this poor fellow/ Thus consoling the Sultan^ 
Kesab secretly despatched a Brahmin to Chaitanya to communicate 
wliat conversation had taken place between him and the Sultan, The 
Sultan afterwards conferred with Dobir Khas, his minister, about the 
Lord all alone. The minister spoke in glowing terms about the great- 
ness of the Lord, He said that it was Chaitanya Deva himself who 
has endowed you with your kingdom. It was due to your kick 
that such a great saint had been born in your kingdom. The 
Lord is your well-wisher and surely the Sultan would attain all- 
round prosperity by his benediction. He further told the Sultan 
that there was no need of his asking him those questions about 
the Lord, that he himself could consult his own mind and under- 
stand all. ^ You are/ said he, ^the Lord of Navadwip and so 
you have some godliness in you from whom emanate all the 
powers of the earthly rulers. Your intellect must therefore be 
very pure and therefore the receptacle of all true knowledge/ The 
Sultan said that he believed Chaitanya Deva to be no other than 
God personified. Thus declaring his opinion about the Lord, 
the Sultan closed the conference and entered his harem. 

In Chaitanya Charitamrita we find a certain Kazi addressing 
Chaitanya as his god.^ 
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The Mahomedaiis who were at first great ieonoelasts thus 
gradually sueeumbed to the religious influences of the Hindus. 
Not only many of them became staunch Vaishnavas but many 
began to worship the goddess Kali^, Sitala Devij Saraswati, 
Siva, etc. 

Samser Gizi, the hero of Samser Gazir Gan, is said to have 
once had a dream wherein he found the goddess Kali, worshipped 
in the family of the Tipperah Raj, appearing before him and saying, 
Listen to me, Oh Gazi, see I have come to grant you a 
boon. You will win your battles easily if you would only worship 
me by sacrificing a human being at my altar.’^ * The Goddess is 
said to have appeared to him again and in a dream pressed the same 
proposal when the Gazi said hesitatingly, You are the goddess 
of the Hindus ; 1 being a Mahomedan, how can I worship you/’ 
The goddess, however, persuaded him in the end to worship him 
through the intermediary of a Brahmin and as a result of this he 
won the battles. 

The following few lines will throw a flood of light on the 
friendly feeling that existed between the two communities : 

In a work called ^ Imam Yatrar Punthi ’ we find that the 
Mahomedan author has a hymn addressed to Saras wati, the goddess 
of Learning. In ^ Yamini Vahal ’ of Karimulla, a Mahomedan is 
found to pray before the god (^iva. Aptabuddin, the poet of ‘ Jamil 
J)ilaram/ sent his hero to the nether world ® to seek a boon from the 
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Saptarsies or the seven sages of the Hindus/ In the Bheloa Snndari/ 
of Hamidulla, the Brahmins eonsulted the Koran to find out an 
auspicious da.y. 

The poet Karamali, the celebrated writer of the ^ Padas/ dedicated 
to Radha and Krishna many of his poems. 

A class of Mahomedaiis earned their livelihood by singing the 
praises of the Hindu Goddess Lakshmi. 

There are numerous instances in our old Bengali literature of a 
cordial and friendly relationship subsisting between the Hindus and 
Mahomedans in the remote past and the examples I have introduced 
in this chapter will^ I trust, prove this. 


CHAPTER X. 

Aechitectuee. 

The architectural specialities of old Bengal though not many, 
deserve special notice, inasmuch as they show the extent to which they 
are indebted to the arehiteetiire of other parts of India and to what 
extent they are indigenous. The people of Bengal developed - a 
peculiar style which contributed much to the general improvement 
of the art. The Islamic conquest gave an impetus to the arehitec- 
tiiral development of the whole country, and Bengal, like all other 
parts of India, felt the impulse in no small degree. Indo-SaraeeniC'^^ 
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was the name applied to this style of architect lire by Mr. FergussoB^ 
who made the following observation 

^‘^It is easy to understand, on the other hand, why, in Bengal, 
the trabeate style never was in vogue. The country is practically 
without stone, or any suitable material for forming either pillars 
or beams. Having nothing but brick, it was almost of necessity 
that they employed arches everywhere, and in everything that had 
any pretensions to permanency. The Bengal style being, however, 
the only one wholly of brick in India proper, has a local individuality 
of its own, which is curious and interesting, though from the nature 
of material, deficient in manj^ of the higher qualities of art which 
characterise the buildings constructed with larger and better materials. 
Besides elaborating a pointed-arched brick style of their own, the 
Bengalis introduced a new form of roof, which has had a most 
important influence on both the Mahomedaii and Hindu styles in 
more modern times. As already mentioned in describing the Chhatri 
at Alwar, the Bengalis, taking advantage of the elasticity of the 
bamboo universally employ in their dwellings a curvilinear form of 
roof, which has become so familiar to their eyes, that they consider 
it beautiful. It is so in fact when bamboo and thatch are the 
materials employed, but when translated into stone or brick architec- 
ture, its taste is more questionable.. Be this as it may ^ certain 

it is, at all events, that after being elaborated into a feature of 
permanent architecture in Bengal, this curvilinear form found its 
way in the 17th century to Delhi and in the 18th to Lahore, and 
all the intermediate buildings from say A.D. 1650, betray its presence 
to a greater or less extent.’^ ^ ■ ' 

The old Bengali literature is full of description of these arehitee- 
tiiral peculiarities which are noticed in the following pages, Inspite 
of poetic exaggerations, excellent descriptions are to be found in it, 
giving, in detail, the mode of construction of temples, towns, houses, 
etc., each of which is dealt with separately, 

Temple* 

The building of temples . once ■attained a. high degree, of. : perfec- , 
tion as is evidenced from a- Dasyu-made temple at Bankura. ' .The; 

^ Sec History of Indian' and ■llas.t'erii'jLroiiitectiiro by Fergnsson, : ' 
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followiog description occurs' in the Chandikavya by Dwija Kamal™ 
loehana^boiit the construction o£ a temple. 

The architeet-god Viswakarma with his colleagues and assist** 
ants applied himself to the task of building the temple of the goddess 
Ambika. The temple was built with stones of various colours. Such 
was the enthusiasm displayed by the architects on the occasion that 
not a moment was lost and work continued throughout the whole night 
with the help of lamps made of precious gems. Big blocks of stones 
were broken into smaller pieces for the pavement of the temple-yard. 
Between the pieces of stones, valuable gems of variegated colours were 
inlaid and the effect of the workmanship thus produced was simply 
wonderful. The colours that were chosen on the occasion were blue, 
black, white, red and golden. The spire was fitted with a golden vase 
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and a black pinnace wbieh fluttered in the sky. The walls were built 
with sundry materials and contained glasses mounted with precious 
Jewels. The magnificent gateways to the temple were four in number^ 
eoiisisting of golden doors. Gold coins were stuck to them to enhance 
their brilliance. The floor inside the temple was decorated with stones 
of different colours. Here an altar was made for the image, in front 
of which another circular altar was constructed, set with coins. To 
the west of the temple a hundred stone-houses were built, , furnished 
with all the requisites of worship. To the east of the temple, houses 
for keeping the sacrificial fire ablaze were constructed with precious 
stones. The architect Viswakarma then gave his attention to the 
building of an amusement-hall in the south using his measuring-tape 
all the while. This magnificent hall was made of stone with excellent 
sitting accommodation. To the south-east was built a house for the 
musicians. Its height was great {lit, one ^ojana). Other quarters 
were then constructed by Viswakarma for the accommodation of 
guests. To the northern side of the temple, artistic cooking-sheds were 
constructed at a considerable expense. These houses contained crystal 
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pillars and doors. The whole edifice was siirromided with high walls 
measuring a hundred cubits in length with stone-gates on four sides. 
A very big tank was excavated by Viswakarma inside the temple. Its 
ghats were all made of stones. Its water was as clear and trans- 
parent as crystal with clustering lotuses floating on the surface visited 
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by the bees in c|iiest of honey. The bsuks were all covered with trees 
and flower-gardens scattering fragrance in all directions.” ’ 

A second account of temple-building is given below from Kavi- 
Kankan Mukundaram’s Chandikavya, pp, .32-.33.2 
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' *^l^lrst a measurement was, taken by Viswakarma with a piece of 
thread. Then, the plinths were made with a kind of blue , stones. 
Haniiman brought an entire .hill, earrying it on his head, for, the ' eon- 
struetion of .the temple of Chandi. In course of a single night the 
temple was constructed by Viswakarma. The spire was decorated 
with diamonds, emeralds and sapphires. Looking glasses were fitted 
on' .the sides of the spire. A white ckoivrie and triple flags also 
decorated it. Arrays of corals and pearls shed such a brilliant lustre 
in the temple that it seemed that the darkness, of the new-moon night 
had been replaced by the grandeur of the full moon. Pictures of 
¥arious descriptions were made to adorn the temple of the 
goddess Chandi. The image of the goddess was made of gold 
and two golden jugs were placed on either side. The image of the 
god Siva seated on his favourite bull, the god Kartikeya, mounted 
on his peacock, and the god Ganesh on his mouse were all made of 
gold, Hanuman dug tanks by simply scratching the earth Their 
banks resembled small hillocks, so much earth was taken out to 
make the tanks deep. The ghats and paths were all constructed 
with stones of various colours. The water of the river Bhogavati 
(which flows in the nether world) oozed up to fill the tanks. Fruit 
and flower gardens were finally laid oiit on the sides of the tanks.’’ 

Yet another description of a temple by the celebrated poet 
Bharatchandra may not be quite out of place here. Y 
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, The arehitect-god Viswakarma made the temple of Annapumii 
with precious stones. The altar raised on this oeeasion was also 
made of gems. . Viswakarma himself was struck with the beauty 
of the temple. He raised walls round the temple and inside it 
excavated a tank with ghats, adorned with ■ diamonds. The four' 
sides of the tank were decorated with emeralds and sapphires. 
The P5^5a^-Ganga or the Bhogavati (which flows in the Hades) 
oozed up into the tank, such was its depth. The water was very 
cool, odorous, deep and pure. Crystal swans were made for the 
tank. Their beaks and feet were made with corals. Their feet 
were made specially red. Lotuses of various kinds were artistically 
made with various precious stones and the bees on them were also 
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laacle: witli aziire-eoloiired gems, ’Birds and acjiiatic animals , of 
.'■multifarioos^^ types, /were ■ also formed of' the same kinds of,; precious, 
materials,. ', 

, The; following account of temple-building is to be found in, the 
Dharmamangal poems of Sitiram DasJ 
■ ^'Tlie temple of Kamakhja Devi was situated in the south-west 
of the city of ■ Kamrop. The area of the temple extended over one 
^,gO'^am^ ', (twelve miles). There the eo'neh-shells sounded ■ even 
without being, blown. ■ There were the .flags attached to the staffs 
to adorn the temple. The temple itself was five thousand cubits 
in height and the flags one thousand cubits. There were forty-eight 
gates and eighty-eight stations for the sentries. The northern side 
of the temple was occupied by the Yogis and the north-eastern by 
the Dakinis, engaged in performing mystic rites. The hero Kilo 
surveyed everything in connection with the temple.” 

In spite of poetic exaggerations, apparent in these descriptions, 
it cannot be denied that there are some grains of truth in them. 
Elaborate description of stones being used as materials leads iis to 
suppose that though brick was the usual material, stone was not 
quite unknown. Although Pergusson is loath to give the Bengalis 
the credit of possessing any knowledge of stone-buildings, he has 
been constrained to admit that they knew the use of a kind of black 
marble which according to him, ' seems to be an indurated potstone 
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of veiy fine gTaiii, and ,w takes a beautiful polish. Many 

fragments of Hindu art in this material nve found among the 
ruins, and if earefully examined might enable us to restore the 
style/, ^ 

One of the peculiar features in connection with the building of 
temples was the use of glass/^ These were fitted to the walls and 
even to the spires, probably to enhance the lustre when the sun’s 
rays were reflected upon them. The whole temple thus looked 
dazzling and inspired awe and reverence in the minds of the pious 
pilgrims.. 

It appears that the materials ordinarily used for the construction 
of spires were of different colours--" blue, black, white, red and yellow. 

See History ot Indian and Eastern Architecture, by Fergusson, Vol. I, p. 253. 

' See History of Indian and .Eastern Architecture, by Fergusson, Vol. I, 
pp,, 322*325 : — ■ . ' 

“ There is one other peculiarity common to both Hindu and Jaina architecture 
in the north of India that requires notice, before proceeding to describe particular 
examples. It is the form of the towers or spires called Sikharas ‘ Vimanas* which 
invariably surmount the cell in which the images of the Tirfchankaras are invariably 
placed in oblong or square-cells and tliose of .Hindu deities in square — generally 
cubical cells of no great dimension, and that these cells receive their light from 
the doorway only. It seems also an invariable rule that the presence and position 
of the cell should be indicated externally by a tower ami spire, and that these 
towers though Bqnare or nearly so in plan should have a curvilinear outline in 

elevation Take for instance the celebrated Black Pagoda at Kanarak in 

Orissa. The upper part of the lower, to some extent, overhangs its base. 

It bends inward townrds the summit, and is surmounted by what is called 
an ‘ Amlaka a massive circular coping stone, which supports a vase called 

* amritakalasa ’ or ‘ A mrita-karaka,’ be., ^ dew- vessel,’ Whatever its origin this 

* amlaka ’ is generally surmounted by a flat dome of reverses curvature, in the 
centre of which stands the ‘ Kalasa ’ ‘ Karaka,’ or pinnacle, in the form of a ¥asf5, 
generally of very beautiful and graceful design... The one hypothesis that occui’s to 
me as sufficient to account for this peculiarity is to assume that it was a constructive 
necessity. If we take for instance an assumed section of the diagram (Woodcut No. 
184, p. 324), it will be seen bow easily a very tall pointed horizontal arch, like that 
of the Treasury at Mycanae referred to above, p. 312, would fit its external form. 
In that case we might assume that, the tower ^at Bodh-Gaya took a straight-lined 
form like the doorway at Missolonghi and the gate of Lions at Mycanae, while 
the Hindus took the more graceful curvilinear shape, which certainly was more 
common in remote classical antiquity, and as is found in Persia may have 
reached India at a remote period.” 
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The spira eoiitaiaed a vase (usually golden) which was ' characteristic 
of..a;temple»^ ■ 

.l%e to be- an essential element in the eonstnicfcion 

O'f: tempi es.,. ; The description of crystal pillar# by poets as ^mentioned 
'before might not be all a myth. 

: We hear of these crystal pillars even in our nursery stories. The 
use of crystal which- is found not only in connection with the pillars 
but also in general construction-works, as will be shown later on, prove 
extensive glass trade in Bengal This fact in also substantiated by 
the ManasEmangal ^ poems fas of Bansidas) wherein we find mention 
of glass as an important item of export. The ^ Periplus of the 
Erythrean sea ’ fully substantiates this fact. Mention of crystal 
is also found in the Mahabharata, Sava Parva, wherein we learn that 
Duryyodhana mistook a piece of crystal to be water and thereby got 
diseomfited. Pillars whether made of crystal or some other materials 
are in themselves sufficiently interesting and as such deserve special 
notice.^ 

The following parts of a temple are worthy of special mention !— 
(e) ... Plinth. 

(>V) Wall 

{ii!) ... Vessel 

’ See among others Suny a FurSn (BiiarmasthSii) by BilmSi Paudit (lOtli-lltli 
oonfc'iiry).' 

- See among others RamSi PandiFs Sunya FarSn (Dharmasthan). 

•* ** The pillars (i. stambh as or Lats) are common to all the styles of Indian 
architecture With the Buddhists they VYcre employed to boar inscriptions on 
their shafts, with emblems or animals on their capitals. ■ ' With the Jains they wore 
generally Dipdans or lamp-bearing pillars, but- -sometimes supporting quadruple 
figures of a Jina; with the Viwsuavas they as generally bore statues of Ganida or 
Hanumaii ; with the Saivas they bore the trisula symbol or wore Bipdaiia and 
flagstaffs ; but, wIiatoYer their destination, -they were always among iho most 
onginBl and .frequently the most .elegant, production of Indian art. 

In the Bcmth of India among the Jains,’ as mentioned in a later chapter, such 
pillars are very common, usually standing singly in front of the temples, and were 
apparently intended to carry quadruple figures of Tirtbankaraa known m Ohaiunukhs, 
On© class of the stambhas at Hindu temples was intended to carry lamps at Festivals 
of which woodcut No. 20S (Kailas temple, Biura) represents a specimen, but another 
class the Dhwaja*stam.bhas like the above at Blura, are frequently in pairs and beat 
the symbol of the aecfe-TrisnIa or*0aruda.**-*fergusson, pp. 54 and 347. The mention 
'Of -pillars 18 -fo-ttttd in early Bengali 'works.— See Sunya PurSn, DharmasthSn, 20*21. 
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(h) 


... Spire. 

(0 

c^rtf 

... Altar. 

(vi) 


... Place for sacrificial fire. 

{mi) 


... Amusement-Hall (Theatre). 

{viii) 


... Music-Hall. 

(•«0 


, . . Guest-house. 

(.r) 


... Shed for the cooking of offerings to the 

deity. 

(.re) 


. . . Pillar. 

(.T?V) 


... Path. 

{xiii) 


... Tank. 

{a^iv) 


... Garden. 

(r?;) 


Outer-wall, 

(xvi) 


. . . Gate and door. 


In Bharateliandra’s Annadamangal the description of artificial 
birds and lotuses, etc., made for decorative purposes attracts our 
admiration. The location of the different compartments of a temple 
has been clearly indicated by Dvvija Kamalloehan. ^ 

Forts and Fortified Cities, 

Tile Dharmamangal poems supply us with infoirnation regarding 
the knowledge of the Bengalee people about the construction of forts 
and citadels. These poems though full of exaggeration and poetic 
fancies contain an element of truth in them. The following 
description of the citadel of Maenagad from the Dharmamangal 
poems by Govindaram ^Banerjee may be cited by way of 
illustration . . 

^“^The Eastern gate was the principal one and made of stones. 
It was so high that the birds could not cross it. The stone gates 

^ CiirioDsly enough the recently discovered rumcd temple of Oniah in Egypt 
bears similarity with the Bengali temples. 

See Egypt and Israel by Petrie, pp. 102-105. 
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had no openings even for an ant to pass, which excited the ad miration 
of Lakshmi;/who worshipped' them with offerings of Jower, and, water 
and went to the northern gate. . It was made of steel, and fitted in ' a 
steel wall in sneh a way that when closed' even the winds had no 
access tJiroiigh it. After worshipping' this gate too, Lakshmi walked 
on to the western gate. This side of the fort was made of 
copper and so a copper-gate stood there. It was built in a way 
that it hardly bad any opening even for a thread to pass. After 
duly finishing bis worship here, Lakshmi visited the southern gate 
which was made of wood. The buildings on this side were all 
made of wood. The southern gate was also duly worshipped. It 
was construeted in such a way that there was no room even for 
the dust to enter. 

Sitaram Das, another author of Dliarmamangal poems gives us 
some side light of the fortified cities of the olden days in his descrip- 
tion of the defence of the city of Kamrup. 
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^ The ' Iiero' (.Kilii) passed through 'the outeriiiost ' gate w 
was height, ' resembling a mountaio.. The defensive 

barrier which Kiln met was " a trench or moat eiglitj-one eubits in 
width* Then he met a bush of canes, interspersed with '^ ^ shrubs, 

extending over a space of sixty cubits. Around this was another 
trench, the ^erj sight of which frightened away the enemy. Its 
depth' waS' seven cubits and breadth fifty cubits, thus resembling 
a river of ordinary dimensions. In it there were crocodiles ■ and 
* Makaras ^ (fabulous dolphins) in large numbers. Kalu passed the 
seven' defensive structures and finally reached the city. 

Another description of the fortified city of Biirdwan as given 
by Bharatehandra in his Annadamangal may be of interest in 
this connection. 

There were seven forti'lieations surrounding* the city of Burdwaii, 
In the outermost corn pound resided the ^ Kolaposhas/ e, <5?., the 
English, the Dutch, the French, the Danes and other -foreigners 
(all famous artillerymen) who came there for trade from distant 
countries. Within the next defensive walls there were iWahomedaos 
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of all denommationsj the Sayads^, ‘zhe MallikSj, the, Sheikhs/ 

the Moghuls aod the Pathans. Some .of them were ..reading,, Turkish 
and Arabic with an admixture of . Persian while others counted beads.* 
Aroiiiid the third fortification were the brave and warlike Kslmtriyas, 
expert in .. the use of arms. Within the fourth enclosure lived the 
brave Rajput, warriors who acted as guards of the King^s palanquin, 
w.hile mdthin the fifth dwelt the Rahuts (ambassadors) together with 
the BhSt ^ Brahmans who were employed as ambassadors and envoys to 
foreign courts. Inside the sixth resided the Bundelas (Rajputs from 
Bundelkhand) who. acted as keepers of the royal treasury whicli required 
the , observance of strict vigilance. The millionaire . merchants 
fixed that place as their abode. Thus visiting the six defences 
the prince of Kanchi entered the seventh or the innermost defe.nce- 
walls.'^^ 
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Tlie peciiliar notion of the Bengali poets that a fortified city ■ 
■should 'have seven defensive- enclosures might be based, on facts, 
•About the number of defensive fortifications ■ they curiously ..'enough, 
stucfe^ to ”fhe ' m number of seven. The 'idea that' a defensive ^ 
battlement should be .surrounded, by boshes and prickly shrubs 
remind us of the similar contrivances adopted by the Africans for 
■:cMensive feneirig-works in which these bushes are 'Still ■ employed 
■and are known as the ‘Zariba.’^ In the- late Madhist war in 

^Africa this kind of fencing was much resorted to by the Egyptian 
■army ' for protection against the Madhist incursions. We are not} 
quitO' aware of any particular ease of fortified city in Bengal exactly 
as described by the poets, but the extensive ruins of Rampal (in 
East Bengal— the last capital of the Senas), Gaud, Dhekur and 
Mayniga4 suggest the existence of such things. 

The custom of worshipping the gates of a fort bears strange 
similarity with the worshipping of the ships on the eve of a sea- 
voyage. The extraordinary height and thickness of the walls of 
a fortified city,^ though now may seem a myth, might not be 

^ About a Zariba at Bir Gowi iu Darfur — Slatin Pasha described as follows : — - 

The station at Bir Gowi “was surrounded by a square Zariba, each side of 
which measured about one hundred and eighty paces, and consisted of a thorn 
barricade about twelve feet thick and six feet high ; on the inside the ground 
was raised to enable the men to fire over it from a platform, and the whole was 
surrounded by a ditch nine feot wide, and about nine feet deep.*’ — Fire and Sword 
in the Sudan, by Slatin Pasha, p. 67. 

* Traces of very thick and massive wall have been recently discovered in recent 
excavations at ’.Tolbel-Yohudiyeh about twenty miles north of Cairo, which beats 
striking similarity with the description of our poets and show that bigness was 
perhaps the fashion in the ancient world (rf, the great wall of China). That 
walls of stupendous nature might be built with brick is really wonderful. Bengal 
was perhaps not behindhand in this respect from Assyria and Egypt. The 
following lines are quoted about the fortification of Tell-el-yehudiyeh (surrounding 
• the old Oniab temple) frons Petrie : . 

** Working over from the ©astern side of th© hill first blocks of brick-work were 
met with, sunk in the ground, which had formed tfe4 foundation of a massive forfei- 
■ficsittiott wall along the edge of the platform. Hett a few bricks and scraps of wC.11 
:.i«d further cm stood the base of the opposite wall of a court. Then at the north 
end was a thick foundation, part- of the outer wall and across the court was 
another narrow foundation dividing it in two, forming an outer and inner court. 
At the south end of this was a very massive pile -of brick foundation, 65 feet long 
and 17 feet wide, all of solid brickwork, excepting a narrow groove of the axis 
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quite S 0 | as .the instances' -of' the fo.rts at Bharatpiir ,(C. L) 
and Gwalio,r may be cited' in this eonneetion. ; The .rains ,:of .the 
Mahomedaii forts , at Dacca and J5gira Sindiir show the stiipeEdous 
structure of Indian forts. The moats of the medieval fortresses of 
Europe with the draw-bridge and portcullis bear some resemblance 
to the defensive straetiires of ancient India and so of ancient' Bengal* ■ 

The principle of town-planning followed the time-honoured customs 
.and, the Sisferas, modified according to the taste of the Mahomedans 
in- later dayS; when the latter were the rulers of the country* . Each 
guild generally occupied one part of a town. Moreover, a capital 
city,, possessed concentric circles of defences and walls as the 
desertC'd places at Delhi, Agra and other would signify* ' Bernier 
described ' in clear terms the arrangement of defences of ^ a Moghul 
city which was sometimes nothing but a moving camp, Bengal 
being an important part of the Moghul Empire surely adopted 
the practice. The description of Burdwan by BhSratcbandra in the 
celebrated Annadaraangal and the concentric walls and residences 
was perhaps an exact representation of a Mahomedan city wherein 
people lived near or apart according to their connection with the 
existing government. Similar was the condition of Pekin city 
under the Emperors, In this city around the Imperial quarters 
lived the Mandarins or government officials and the Manchus (people 
of the same nationality as the Emperors). The Chinese lived 
somewhat apart — outside the walls. The foreigners including the 
foreign legations lived at the outermost part of the city. Such a 
system is still partly in vogue in China. 

The following description of a town by DwiJ AbliirSm will give 
an idea of a Hindu town.* 

The large sciuare building thus marked^ out, over 70 feot by 50 feet, is on the 
highest part of the inouncl and- completely dominated the temple courts ; the west 
face of the great raoimd, the northern" tower, and both of the approaches. It must 
have been the castlo or citadel. , Of the great stairway from the plain there 
remain two thick walls of brick, still eleveu feet high, although the upper part 
and all the stairs have been destroyed. The walls were nearly four feet thick 
and between them the space is hlled with over six feet of gravel and sand, to form 
a basis for steps,” etc., etc, Egypt and Israel* by Petrie, pp. 102404 

^ In the Sanskrit work ArfchasSstra by Kautllya, description of houses and town- 
^ building are to be found. The Tataka, stories (1st 227 and 34f>, 4th S78, 6th 6 
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The Piaclavas ^ saw with ■' wondering eyes the beauty of the 
eity . of .Manipiirs where all were followers' of .Srikrishna. The 
houses were bui it ■ on all sides of the town. .Tlie^y were tinged', 
with,: the paint of ^HinguP and ^Harital/ . The roofs were 
decorated with, flowers.. There -were, exquisite cane-works, on 
the roofs adorned with peaeoek-f eat hers. The spires were . made 
of gold- and Jewellery and. contained white ,„ flags. There .were, 

atscl 6fch 577) adds much to our knowledge of lioiise-buikling in ancient India 
including Bengal, ' See also an article * Artha-Sastre-Saraajcliitra ’ by N. Banerjee 
in the Sihitya Fansimt Fatrik^.' 
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temples atiaclied' to "every;. house and ‘ Maths ^ 6varyMi6ire»;...«The 
people were all devout worshippers- of Sree Krishna. ■ E'very ' house 
possessed a halPset apart foi' the diseussion^s of the Sisfcras". These 
were very artistically made. ■ The ■ followiog deseriptioti. ' though 
■eoBtaming exaggerations might bear some truth showing the idea 
'Biitertained by Bengali poets -about ancient cities. ■ 

' The houses were built of glass or crystal with the ^ JhSri/ or 
vasesj bedecked with pearls, with golden €ags fluttering above. The 
roofs too were made, of crystal. There were tall trees of various 
species in the city with stone-pavements . round their base. At 
every door of the houses there were betel-nut and eoeoa-nufc trees 
(auspieioiis signs). - The houses at Mathura (capital of Kangsa) 
were of various colours resembling, as . it ware, , the paradise of 
Indra.'^ * 

The city of Burdwan ^ as described by Bhiratchandra furnishes 
us with an accurate picture of a Hindu city, modelled after the 
Islamic style, 
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, Tlie prince of .Kanchi left the Police , station . and inspected 
the Tarioas' quarters of the eitj. He saw the , workshops of the 
thiry-six snbeastes; of the Hindus, , The . royal residence - stood at the 
centre of the citji -all other houses clustering around it« There were 
sixteen lanes and thirty-six bazars. A large number of ' elephants 
were ■ tied ■ down to pillars in batches, and were emitting ichor and 
mowing the trunks to and fro, . The hoi’ses imported froin Yarious 
eoiintries such as Iraq, Turkey, Arabia and countries over-seas we.re all 
tied to the pillars, in their thousands. Who can count the 'number of 
camels, asses and the mules ? Such was also the case with birds^ 
Domesti'C animals and birds of all descriptions were kept in this city* 
Temples were to be seen in every house and the sound of 
eonch-shells and bells heard, and the worship of the Grod Siva, 
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reeitatioiis of the ' descuiplions ■ "about ' tbe exploits of ■ fcbe ' goddess 
Clmndi, saeiiieesj^^ ^ Mahotsavas’ (the VaisBa¥a religious, feasts)" 
were perfo.riiied. The prioee now saw a .fine tank before liiroj the 
four ghats of; which, were- eonstracted' with lime-stone. By .tlie 
side of each 'of these ghats' was to be seen a temple (dedicated to- 
Site) erowcled by a great number of Saiva ascetics, eonspiccioiis 
.for their matted locks, ' and bodies covered with ashes. ' There w.e.re' 
flower-gardens all around the tank. The fragrance of flowers was 
carried in; all directions by the southern wind '{Ui. the wind coming 
from tbe Malayas). The water of the tank looked transparently 
clear with a large number of' aquatic birds floating on '■ the surface. 
The lotuses, of all colours, such as white, red, blue and yellow^ adorned 
the tankP The grandeur of the city struck the prince.’^' 

The following were the divisions of a city in ancient da}*s 
(specially a capital city) which deserve special notice 

{i) ... Workshops (owned by various castes). 

{ii) F<F • . . The ehowk-bazar or the Central Market- 

place. 

{Hi) The Police Station. 

{it)) ... Tanks. 

{v) ... Temples (dedicated to god Sivai). 

\ {vi) - ... -Prison-house, 

-{mi) ... Eoyal palace.. 

; Treasury or Strongroom., ' . . 

; (w) . Fortifi.ed barracks for the Rajput body- 

guards of the King. 

(* 1 ?) 5fi : Legations.-. ' 

(.n) : ... .'Separate, residential , houses for the 

various castes .and professio,!is. 

These exist even to this day in many of the towns of India. 
Dwija Abhiram, Mukiindarim and particularly BhSratchanclra 



* Much car© was taken for ih© excavation of tanka in old tlays. The follows 
dascriptioa of tanka fey Hiueii Tsaag left fey him on his visit to tho great IJuivorsity 
of Nalauda tmj not be mi of place here. 

All aroand pook of trauslncent water »hon© with the open petals of the 
blue lotua*flowere j then and there the lovely kanaka-trees hung down their deep 
red Woffsoma and wood® of dark mango-irees spread their shade between them,” 
Indian Sculpture and Painting, fey B. B. Havell, p. 106 * 
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described at length the . main divisions of a city very raueh on the 
same lines. 

The royal palace^ contained .nine gates, the eoiirt-apartments 
for guards and treasury and inner apartments. Prom the eleventh 
century downwards we get, almost the same picture of a Hindu 
court except in so far as it was modified, after the Mahomcdan 
style in the later days. The court-house was perhaps situated inside 
the palace and possessed nine gates, the city itself having seven 
defensive walls ami gates as we see in-Bharatehandra^s Annadamaogai 
The royal palace was probably a small town in itself inside the 
bigger area of the city, like the Kremlin of Moscow. The coiiit- 
room was a big hall with rows of pillars supporting the roof. The 
^ Arajbegi/ an officer in charge of petitions (addressed by people to 
the king) usually took his stand by the side of a pillar. In 
Bharatchandra’s Annadamangal we find that horses and elephants 
were tied to the pillars. Prom what remote period of time such 
a custom had been prevailing in this country is not known, but it 
maybe said, that it was considered as enhancing the grandeur of. 
royalty in the days of Islamic rule. Of what type these pillars 
were w^e do not know, but they might resemble those favoured by 
the Jainas for serving the purpose of lamp-stands. 

Adjacent to the royal palace was located the royal treasury. It 
was perhaps very strongly built as the description of Bharatehandra 
shows. 

The Chowk-bazar or the Chadni-ehbwk (the market-place of 
the city) was usually located close to the royal palace and built in 
accordance with the Islamic practice. 

The ^ Baiakhana ’ or a two-storied hou^ formed a part of the 
royal residence and was perhaps used by the inmates of the royal 
house to watch the people on special occasions. 

Tlie ^ Nahabat ’ or a small room for the musicians was always 
an important adjunct to the royal palace in the days of the Islamic 
rule. The rich also possessed it as they do now. 

The Kotowali or the oflSee of the prefect of police with the jail 
attached to it deserves mention. 1'he jail was known as the 

^ See BhSrai Oiiandra’s Annadamangal, Maenamati Songs, Yayanarayana's 
Harilila and KrittivSs’s Autobiographical Accounts. 
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: Kiitghar or ^ Bancli-gbar ^ and was generally , an iiiidergrottncl eeli^ 
similar to what is known to have been existing in Europe in the 
iSth century and so vividly described in the celebrated work ^ The 
Count of Monte Cristo.^ The Dhartna songs^ the Cliandi-Kavya 
and the Mjinensingh ballads (recently brought to light by Dr. Sen 
of the Calcutta University) give elaborate description of the .prison- 
■ houses of old. 

The prison-house has- been thus described by Narasingha Vasii 
ill his Dharma songs,, in connection with the imprisonment of Lausen.^ 
Lausen was arrested and taken, to the prison by order of 
the minister. Shackles were put on his hands and chains 
round his neck and a heavy stone was placed on his breast. His feet 
were also bound in a chain known as the DirukS and the rim of a 
broken pot was made to hang round his neck. His matted hair 
was again tied by a rope by means of which he was suspended from 
the roof of the cell. The smoke issuing from the burning husk 
below nearly suffocated the prince Lausen. Besides two sets of 
sharp razors were arranged on the two sides of the prisoner so as to 
cut his person at the slightest movement.’’ 

This system of punishment bears strange resemblance to that 
obtaining in Europe, especially in England, durin.g the reign of 

ntS! 'St®! « 

?twr? fm ?i®it^ t 

<T*r 1 

ft w 3r^ft It 

ft?l BlCTl ^t^W I 
if?! <tPlT OT II 
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The InjiWIttg of a prison-house -with' sharp razors fitted mi to the walls, is curions 
inieed,;.'- 
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Stephen. The ose of a pot round the neck of a criminal, as described 
above, reminds one of the system of pillory as existed in Europe and 

the use of a heavy stone was perhaps pecnliar to this eonnfry, 

Every Hindu capital contained an execution ground or ‘ Mashan’ 
as it was called, a type of which existed in Cooeli Behar till the other 
day. A temple of Kali always formed a part of the execution place. 
A metal-pointed bamboo-pole known as the ‘Sool,’ was kept there for 
impalement. In Bharatehandra’s Vidyasnndar and Dharma-songs 
are to be found descriptions of an execution ground. 

Ordinary houses may be divided into two classes, namely, those 
belonging to the rich and those belonging to the poor T’he descrip- 
tion of a rich man’s house given by xMaladhar Vasu, as mentioned 
previously, helps us to form an idea of the same. 

The following parts of a residential house attract our notice 


(*) 


... Roof. 

(CO 


... A golden vase set at the top 
of a house. 

(in) 

^T'Sl 

... Plagstoff, 

(w) 


... Walls, 

(*0 


... Poles or posts. 

The followiojj 

were the parts of 

a eurvilineal roof made of bamboos, 

reeds' and other materials. 

{*■) 

*ft W 

... Bamboo-poles plaeecl horizon- 
. tally over the frame- work. ^ 

(it) 


, Split bam/boo , placed io close- 
array across the Siraks of 
a roof . 

(tii) 

1^1 

.. The top of' a eiirvilineal roof. 

(CeO 

... 

:*.■ ■ The bamboo pieces Joining the 
■■ ■ frame-work of posts support- 
'ing the roof. 

(r) 

’^t1% 

' Bamboo pieces or metallic 


sheets to protect the angles 
of the four walls.® 


^ Secs Ciiamilk'lrja by Ksutuil li'-ielmn. 

Soo liy V’ijiiya The terms are still m use in last 

Bengal, 8|jeeially ih the yiwiriet of Mymeaslngh. 
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Houses whether belooging to the rich or to the poor,, were gener- 
ally iriade of thateh and bamboo. The quality of a house used to be 
Judged by the workmanship; displayed and not by the materials used. 
The use of eaues for building purposes was remarkable. In many 
cases canes were coloured and artistically formed iolo pictorial 
representations. These are do be seen even to this day in East Bengal 
where miid-watls are scarcely to be founds In the Chandikivya by 
Kavikaiikan we find the roof of the vessel of merchant, Sreemaiita, 
Dhanapati^s son^ built artistically with canes. In the Mymensingh 
ballads we find animated descriptions of houses exhibiting all the 
workmanship and peculiarities of house-building (not excepting the 
eane«work). The use of peacock feathers, for adorning a house as 
described in the Dwij Abhiram^s Mahabharat and in the Mymensingh 
Ballads * seems novel. The doorways ^ (Bara-Duari, lit, containing 
twelve doors) as mentioned in these ballads is indeed peculiar. 
A room possessing no less than twelve doors is not to be found 
Bow-a-days. The roofs of a big house were composed, as they are 
composed now, of four or eight frames. The houses were divided 
into a number of apartments. The house of a rich man would usually 
consist of five apartments. 

It is not true, as stated before, that the Bengalis did not use 
stone as building material,® Stone pillars have recently been 
unearthed from various places of Bengal, shewing admirable architec- 
tural workmanship. But stone was used as building-material only 
by the rich, the Rajas and RaJ-ehakravartis of old. Ordinarily 
the people of Bengal, specially of Eastern Bengal where the rivers 

^ Bee fcb€^ Btory of Malui and other stories of the Mymensiogh Ballads ( Bengali 
Version, pp. 7, 8, 15, 18, 19, 27, 62, 114 and 221, ed. by 0. C. Sen) for an elaborate 
description cf Bengali houses of old. 

^ Qj, the Bara*Bimri {a pucca' •building 'with twelve doors) of Niamiitiillah of 
Gou^.. See the following lines in Gander. ItihSsh by E. Chakrayarfci, VoL 11, p, 16 : 

fH'N i ffsitCT 1 

» That the Bengalis did actually possess such buildings has been admitted by 
Fergusson In a passing way in his work, Ancient and Eastern Architecture, as 
referred to previously. 
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are so ireaclierous, used to construefe straw'-buikliB,gs and . the whole 
art of the Bengali architects was employed in beautifying, the roofs 
and walls with workmanship of high aesthetic o,rder^ using fine eaneSj 
wrought into designs of a great variety. 

If it is true that other parts of the world imitated the style of corvi- 
linear roofing from Bengal,^ as stated by Fergiisson, then surely this 
Bengali style has been adopted by the Dravidian people in Southern 
India as we find in the stone-builfc * Ratbs.^ Thus writes Fergusson ; — 

The oldest and most interesting group of these monuments 

are the so-ealled five ‘ Haths ’ or monolithic temples standing on 
the sea-shore to the ■ south of the other rock excavations. . One of 
thesCj having an apsidal termination, appear in the centre of the 
preceding woodcut (No. 1 85) and little detached from the rest. The 
other four standing in a line running from north-east to south-west 
looked as if they had been curved out of a single stone or rock, 
which originally, if that were so, must have been between 35 ft. 
and 40 ft. high at its southern end, sinking to half that height at 
its northern extremity, and its width diminishing in like proportion. 
The first on the north is the Draupadi^s Rath— a mere pancala or 
cell 11 ft. square externally, and with a curvilinear roof rising 
to about 18 ft. high (Woodcut No. 186), Apparently it was once crown- 
ed by a finial of some sort, but its form cannot now be ascertained. 
This Rath is the most completely finished of the five and is now 
unique of its kind but must have belonged to an extensive class 
of buildings when it %vas executed, and their form eonseqaeotly 
becoming important in the history of the style. The cell inside 
measured 6 ft. 6 in. depth by 4 ft. 6 in. acro>ss, on the back wall of 
which is a four-armed sakti or female divinity, probably Lakshmi, 
with some attendants : the DwSrpSlas also are females, as are the 
figures on the north, east and south sides. There are also other 
Raths such as those of Arjun, Bhima and others.^ 

^ A brick-built house with curvilinear roofing still exists at Madhupur in the 
District of Mymeiisingh. 

= See History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, by Fergusson, pp, 329-331. 

s See also among other works Cave Temples of India (Fergusson and Burgess), 
p. 116, and Bengali Temples and their Deneral Characteristics, J.A.S.B, 1909, p. 147. 

See also an article ^y ^anigopal Maziirndar, read in the eighth 

sitting of Bangiya-SShitya-Sammilan at Burdwan, 1321 (B.S.), 
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A few words more from Fergusson may not be out of place here. 
In eoiirse of bis remarks on the Bengali architecture^ he says 
: The city of, Goud was a famous eapital of the Hindus long 

before it was taken ^ possession of ■ by the Mahomedaiis. The Sen 
and the Pala dynasties of Bengal seem to ha¥e resided here^ and 
no doiibt adorned it with temples and edifices worthy of their fame 
and wealth. Tliese^ however, were probably principally in brick, 
though adorned with pillars and details in what used to be called 
black marble but seems to be an indurated pot stone of very fine 
grain, and which takes a beautiful ■ polish. Many fragments of 
Hindu art in this material are found among the ruins; and if 
earefiilly examined might enable us to restore the style. Its 
interest, however, principally lies in the influence it had outlie 
Mahomedao style that succeeded it. It is neither like, that of Delhi, 
nor Jaunpur, nor any other ^style, but one purely local, and 
not without considerable merit' in itself ; its principal .eliaraeteristic 
being heavy' .short pillars of stone supporting pointed arches and 
vaults, in brick— whe.reas, at Jaunpur, for instance, light pillars carried 
horizo.ntal ' architraves, and flat ceilings. The general character of 
the style will be seen in the example from a mosque, called Gladam-- 
i^Rasiil at the south-east gate of- the fort -at. GoucJ,: and is by no 
means devoid of architectural spirit. ■ Bava .Soni M as jid,. outside' the. 
fort to the north-east, is: perhaps .the finest memorial now left at 
Goad. Built by Nasarat;,Shah in 15^^6, it 'is .1,68' feet in length .by 76 
feet outside, with.,'; . walls 8 feet' thick.' : and' faced . inside and' out : with 
hornblende. It has eleven arched entrances in ' front, ' each '3 feet 
11 inches wide, and , 11 feet, high. These enter the front corridor, '„ 
the arches of which support the eleven domes of .the,, roof. ' Beyond 
this is the masjid proper, of which the roof has.. all fallen ; it., had' 
three longitudinal aisles supported by twenty pillars ; and there 
were eleven milirabs in the wall. -At both sides of the doorways 
at the end of the corridor, and at -the' 'back corners were polygonal 
minarets of brown basalt, six in all, but their heads are now ruined, 
From its massive solidity and size .this ■ is an imposing building ; 
indeed this characteristic of the QouJ architecture forms a striking 
contrast to the lighter arcades of miich of the Saracenic style,... 
One of the most interesting of the' antiquities of the place is 
a minar standing just outside the fort to the east. For two-thirds 
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of the height it is a polygon of twelve sides ; above that eireiilar, 
till it attains the height of 84 ft. The door is at some distance from 
the ground^ and altogether^ it looks more like an Irish roiind-'tower 
' than any other example knowo^ though it is most improbable that 
.there should be any connection between the two forms;,. It is 
perhaps a.' pillar of victory a ja'y-sta77ibJia^ smh m the Knth-Miimf 
at Delhi/’' 

• Several types of peculiar houseSj mentioned in the old Bengali 
literature^ are noticed below : — 

Garden-konse. 

The prevailing custom of building a garden-house with separate 
areas reserved for* fruit trees, flower-plants and medicinal herbs is 
found in the Manasaraangal poems by Bansidas/^ From his descrip- 
tion we find that the garden-house used to be construeted in the 
northern side of the area, allotted for the residential purposes. Tanks 
were dug and eoeoanot trees were planted around it. Anaong other 
kinds of fencing, we find mention of the use of ^ Maiidar a kind of 
prickly plants. Growing of banana plants, as described in the 
poem, is a practice prevalent in the country-side down to the 
present times. 

The description of a steel-house and an elaborate account of its 
eonstruetion as found in the Manasaraangal poems deserve some 
notice. It is described thus: — 

^Hlharid called in fourteen hundred workmen to his presence to 
build a steel-house. The architect w]>o was chief of them-— was 
Tarapati. He was a man of versatile genius and possessed large hands 
and long rough hair. He had in his right hand a hammer and in his 
left hand a balance. His hair was yellow and his waist was bent. His 
nos’e, eyes and the whole face were black as soot. The house to be 
built was made of steel and should possess only one door Meditat- 

ing the name of Viswakarma, the architects built at the outset a 
number of workshops. The ^ gabars ^ and the ^ PSiks ’ were engaged 
in thousands to carry coil in sacks from the store-house to the work- 
shop. Pig-iron, in large quantity, was collected in piles resembling 

^ See History of Indian and Eastern Architecture^y Pergusson^ pp. 253-259. 

^ See the Manasilinangal poems by BansidSs^ pp. 212-213, 
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so many jiilloeks. ' Then the iron was put into the fire. , When it 
beeame ■ recLhot by constantly blowing the forge^ it was moiiHed' as 
desired by means of repeated hammeringirom the sinewy hands. There 
was great din and bastle in the workshops. Some fashioned plinth, 
some iron posts, some doors and some bolts. The expert areliiteet, 
Taripati, managed his work very creditably and made the meastire-* 
ment of the steel-honse which was nine yards in length and seven 
yards in breadth. Then he fixed the posts on earth and began the 
roof- work by standing on these posts. After finishing the striietiiTe 
of the roof he took in band the ^ mas ’ which he fixed on it, and then 
completed the top of the roof which he boilt very strongly. Then 
TarSpati descended from the roof and attached the four steel walls on 
the four sides of the houSe. The architect kept only one door at one 
side. It was made also so carefully that even there, there was scarcely 
any room left, when closed, for free ventilation,*' ^ 
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The constniction of a steel-house as described here bears sd-aie 
resemblanee to the eorru.^a ted iron sheds of to-day. "It earniot be said 
with certainty if these steel-houses were really corrugated iroii-bouses. 
The excellence of the construction-work described by the poet and the 
general appearance of the architect himself rightly suggests, ^ the fore- 
ign pedigree of such a man. He might be a Chinese workman. The 
Chinese carpenters are noted for their joinery and are largely employed 
in Bengal even now in construction-works both by Government and, 
by private firms. The description of iron-melting and mouldering in 
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workshops shows on what stupendous a scale these were carried on and 
how skilful the workmen were, unlike the blacksmiths of the present 
day. 

Tangi-ghar, 

The ‘Tangi-ghar’ or the tower-house was a very peculiar kind 
of house, built in a lake. A house akin to a ‘Tangi-ghar’ may yet be 
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seen still existiiag in a lake at Chhindwara, a distriet-town ’in the 
Ceatral Provineos. We leanifrom the MahabhSrata that Daryodhana; 
hid himself in a lake wliieh means perhaps that he took shelter in, such 
a Iioiise. In Gorakshavijay is found mention -of a tower- house, which' 
was the abode cT Ilara, the great god and Gauri, his divine consort.^ 
A kind of house cpiite different in constraction but similar in name is 
still known as the . Tong (tower-house). The '7b?2y is still built by 
the Garos and other aboriginal tribes in the jungly tracts and hills of 
Assam and Bengal at a considerable height. The house rests on tlie^ 
tops of s ton t wooden posts. , A ladder is kept to facilitate ascent '' and 
descent* Similar houses were built in different parts of India by the 
villagers for protection against raids by the marauding hordes of the 
Marhattas and Pindaries-. These were partly used as watch- 
towers. 

Idle dwellings of the poor were generally composed of thatched 
houses. The walls were either mattings or of mud. The mats 
were chiefly made of bamboo. The poor sometimes could not 
afford a better wood than that of the Castor-oil plant. The descrip- 
tion of a poverty-striekeii house is found in Kavikankan. Thus 
we find, 

FulIarS sat by the side of the goddess Chandi (in incognito) 
and related her sorrows of poverty. The hut had the shed 
of palm-leaves and posts of Castor-oil plant which break down 
at each gust of wind in the first part of Summer (mid-April to 
mid-May)d^« 

The house of the poor sometimes contained cavities on the ^Kutcha^ 
floor which served the purpose. of cups. . Thus we, find in 'Kavikankan,' 
the fowler- woman FullarS saying in distress); — - 

^ Soo Oorafesliavi jay, Miiichofeaii and Kavikankan, Ohandi. 

' cf. AIsft similar honsos in Hill . Stations. of A, B, Ey,, R B. Ey., and Forest 

offices, ' ■ ' 
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^ will be sorry to hear of our sad plight. We take ^Amaoi^ (a 

kiad of acid soup) from these cavities on the floor, for want of cups.” 

The method of house-building has been veiy graphically described 
ia the aphorisms of Khaaa. Thus we gather from them that^ a house f 

should be built in such a way that there may be a tank on the east 
sidej an orchard or garden on the north, bamboo-groves (essential for 
bouse-coBstruetion) on the west and an open space on the south. f 

Such a fashion of house-building obviously grew out of sanitary 
considerations. 

This rule has always been observed from time immemorial by the 
rich and the poor alike. The climatic peculiarities of a tropical 
eouiitry like Bengal necessitate the admission of ample air and light 
in each room and accordingly separate houses were built around a court- 
yard. Usually there are more apartments than one in a residence, 

The outer apartment of a man living in the country and possessing 

land invariably contains haystalks and cowsheds. The inner apart- / 

ment always possesses a vegetable-yard and a place to husk paddy. 

CHAPTER XI. 1 

RELIGION. 

/, Eoiclence of the Great Ethical Virtues in the Dharma Cidt. 

A century or so before the advent of Islam in Bengal, Buddhism 
had deteriorated into the Dharma cult, which as represented in the 
Sonya Pilrin, shows some of the essential features of the Mahayana 
creed shrouded in popular superstitions. In fact, inalltheveraa- 
cular poems and folk- tales composed before the Brahmanie revival, ^ 
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stress has been laid on acts, and not on *■ devotion/ the character- 
istic of the latter-day Brahmanie School of faith. ^ As you sow, 
so yon - reap/ with its corresponding emphasis apoii action, was the 
doctrine that obtained among the Mahayana Buddhists of- the day. 
This canon of Work provides no place for the intervention of divine 
mercy, leaving, as it does, every human being to work out li's own 
salvation. The early Bengali poems, - prior to Brahinaoie revival, 
record glorious examples of moral power, of abstinence and other 
sterner virtues of the soul, as opposed to the emotional felicities, 
extolled in the latter-day vernacular vrorks. 

In the folk-lore of Bengal, we come across numerous incidents, 
which serve to glorify human power. Let us, for instance, take 
the story of Malanchamala. Malanehamala uncomplainingly suffers 
all sorts of miseries sustained by her faith in the efficacy of her 
own actions,^ 

Loyalty, hospitality, respect for pledges, truthfulness, abstinence 
and ehaiity were the virtues, which in those days, carried favour with 
the people of Bengal, and devotional fervour — the characteristic of 
the Renaissance period — -is scarcely noticeable in our earlier literature 
in an explicit form. Lau Sen, Kalu Dom, Ranjavati, Lakshrni, Harihar 
Baity and others are described in the Dharmamangal poems to have 
performed heroic deeds, actuated by the spirit of renunciation and 
inspired by great etliieal virtues. Here again, stress has been laid 
upon action, as opposed to devotion. Underlying the mythological 
fable of Lau Sen's making the sun rise in the West, there is funda- 
mental doctrine of the Buddhist religion, viz,, that nothing is 
impossible for a resolute will to achieve. The followinsf example from 
Minik Gangiili's Dharmamangal poems lends support to this belief J 

^ See D. R. Mazumdar’e ‘TMkur-mSr Jhali.’ 
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. We read in the Puranas about the great old sages Valmiki 
Vrigu, Vjasa^ Parasara, Pulastva and others, passing through great 
austeri ties V The sages could not .make the sun rise in the West,— 
a miracle, performed bj Laii Sen.’’ 

It was believed that all the powers including that of working 
miracles, attributed to the gods and Brahmins by the later Brahmanie 
school, could be achieved by any and every individual, to whatever 
caste he might belong, if only he passed through certain religious 
austerities the ^ Tapasya’ and this was the belief that found expression 
in this legend of the sun rising in the West. 

Harlhar Baity, a poor man, as we read in the Dharmamangal 
poems, sacrificed his life for speaking the truth. lYhen he gave 
an evidence, before the emperor, about the sun-rise in the West,” 
of which, he said, he was an eye-witness, he knew it perfectly well 
that he was thereby incurring the displeasure of the minister, who 
would not believe in the truth of his assertion and might inflict 
on him any punishment that would please his capricious nature. 
But Harihar would, for no fear on earth, deviate from a path believed 
by him to be the right one. He frankly admitted before the king 
of Gaiida that Lau Sen had sacrificed his life to make the sun rise 
in the West, by virtue of a boon granted to him by the god Bharma 
after the former had gone through a severe course of austerities for 
three days, and the sun was actually made to rise in the West, 
though onl}^ for twelve ^ danclas ’ (nearly five hours) ^ And the price 
be had to pay for his love of truth and supreme fearlessness of 
consequences was indeed a dear one ; it cost him his life. The 
villainous minister had him arrested soon after, on a false charge 
of theft and the fatuous king was made to pass on him the sentence 
of death by impalement.^ 
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Illiistratioos of saeli moral heroism' can 'be cited in profusion from 
the literature - of this period ; but they are hardly to be found in the 
.literature of the Renaissance. The account of Laii Series, great 
abstinence and sexual purity gives us a glimpse into the spirit of 
this age., . 

When Nayani, wife of Siva Barui, approached Lau Sen with 
her overtures of love^ he proved too strong for her tempting 
solicitations. He said, ^ “ What shall I do with betels, cool 
sandal-paste and other articles of luxury that you are offering 
me ? I am an ascetic and hence I do not wish to enter the home 
of a worldly man for shelter, I have been practising austerities, 
from my boyhood in the name of the god ^ Dharmad On this Friday, 
I fast in his name. I shall break the fast on Saturday and then 
take my spare meal. A devotee of the god ^ Dharma/ that I am, 
I do not care for wordly pleasures. Among us, the Vaisyas, it is 
not the custom to take meat or fish. 1 have never used oil to 
anoint my body. At night, we, two brothers, do not rest our 
heads beneath the roofs of any house ; we sleep under the 
Kadamba-tree.’^ . 

Though the worship of Dharma, no doubt, implies a spirit of 
devotion, it is not purely spiritual^ in the sense in which the Benais- 
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sauce has taken it. The devotion of the followers of the Diiarma-eiilt 
consists in self-saoriliee, abstinence and other virtues^ and not in the 
mere recitation of the names of the Deity, which has been urged, 
inculcated and emphasised by the Brahmanie Revivalists, as possessing 
wonderful efficacy in hastening the spiritual advancement of the 
people. 

Loyalty, especially that of a soldier, to the cause that he fights 
for, was considered to be one of the most important virtues, — character*- 
istic of this period. 

In the iiharma-mangal poems we find a fairly accurate picture oJ 
an ideal Hindu soldier. He is ever ready to sacrifice his life in the 
service of the king. Although he is not a moral propagandist still he 
will seldom speak an untruth or deviate from the path of virtue, for 
he believes, with all the intensity of a true believer, that if he fails in 
his duty, his failings would affect the king adversely. When Kalu 
was on the point of saerifieing his life, only to keep the word he had 
pledged to his brother Kamba, he said,^ You wicked man, you have 
put on the mask of a saint very successfully. You are a contemptible 
creature and I hate you with all my heart. My first impulse was to 
kill you on the spot, but 1 refrain from doing so, as I am resolved to 
keep my promise. If I prove false I shall not be the only suffererer 
for it in the world to come, but my master Lau Sen, too, will, to a 
certain extent, incur the demerit of my transgression. This, indeed, 
is a matter of far greater concern to me. If I fail in my duty, 
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the .austerities of Laii Sen will be of no avails and the sun will never 
rise in the west.’*^ 

The following has been taken from tb.e account of Kalii^s deaths 
given in Ghanaram’s poems. 

Kalu tied his wife Lakha tightly (so that she miglit not obstruct 
him in his self-destruction}. He then turned to the east and made a 
promise to bis brother Kamba that be would accede to his wishes. It 
was done very solemrdy in the name of Dharma, by touching the holy 
water of the Ganges and Tiilasi leaf.^’ ® True to his promise^ he then 
offered himself to be beheaded by his brother, iiispite of his wdfe^s 
intercession ; and the relentless brother did not recoil from his project- 
ed fratricidal task. 

Lakha, w^hen she saw her husband kil]6d5 in her presence, 
instantly rode an elephant and attacked her husband^s assailant with 
.great fury. She hurled a battle-axe against Kamba, which killed the 
villain at once, and recovered the dead body of her husba,ncl with the 
severed, headd^^ 

This act of the widowed wife of, Kalo testifies to the spirit of the 
age. 

^ Eamba, the wicked brother, had extorted a promise from Kalu, ia a moment 
when the latter was affectionately disposed towards him, to this effect that he would 
; gi we Kfimbft whatever he might seek- from him. ' Kambi, who was all, the while 
intriguing with the minister of Gan^ to devise means for killing Klilu, demanded the 
latter’s head in fulfilment of his promise. Kalu, now fully convinced of his brother’s 
wicked machinations, offered his head in fulfilment of the pledge he had once given, 
though in an unguarded, moment. ■. 
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Hospitality was considered to be one of the highest of human 
Yirtues. The duties of a host were held to be saered and any violation 
of them was thought to be sacrilegious. 

The host would do anything to propitiate his guest. Even the 
sacrifice of his, life was not too dear a price to purchase the satisfaction 
of his guest. In faet^ the spirit of the dictum was 

over-estimated in this period of our history. The story of Kama’s 
killing his own son, Brishaketu, to win the satisfaction of his Brahman- 
guest maj^ have originated in the very age, which was characterised 
by a distinct and dominant spirit of renunciation and self-sacrifice. 
In this fable, the idea of charity and other hospitable virtues has been 
strained too far. The thrilling story of the execution of Prince Lui- 
ehandra of the Buddhistic age bears a striking similarity to this legend. 
Here is an extract from the account of Luichandra’s death : — 

^ I do not require any other meat ’’ said the SannySsin, ^^save 
that of a human being,” He also said You will be very sorry to hear 
that I want to eat the flesh of your son Liiichandra. O Madana, see 
that you do not weep when you dress and cook the meat of your own 
elder son. I will eat the curry, thus prepai'ed, with great relish.” This 
hideous request shocked the parents of the prince j it stunned them for 
a moment. The King, however, did not shrink back. In a moment 
he made up his mind and took a sharp-edged sword in his hand, and 
killed his beloved lad before the image af the god Dharma.” ^ 
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Tlien^ agaioj stories are aot wanting in onr old literature^, in which 
God Himself is described as coming down to the earth in the guise of 
a human being to test the spirit of hospitality among men. The 
excesses in which the imagination of the people delighted to revel^ in 
connection with the above virtue^ were responsible for the invention of 
these stories, intended evidently to celebrate the triumph of the virtue of 
hospitality. People were so greatly fascinated by exaggerated pictures 
of this virtue that they failed to condemn such a conception as 
monstrous and inhuman. Hence it is, that the story of Data-Karna 
narrated in various forms, is to b(3 found in abundance in the pages of 
old Bengali manuscripts that have been handed down to us. 

It will now be evident that virtuous deeds were given a higher 
place than abstract faith. The distribution of rice ^ to the poor and 
the excavation of tanks for public use are highly praised in the Baker 
Vachan, but no where in these aphorisms there is a line calling upon 
the house-holder to recite the name of God, — a point seldom forgotten 
in the literature of the Renaissance. 

II, Theories of Creation, 

The cosmogonieal doctrines of the Dharma cult may be traced to 
a very ancient age — the period of the Vedas. The speculation about 
the origin of the Universe is based on a text of the Rigveda 
running thus : — 

Nor aught, nor naught existed then, not the aerial space nor 
heaven’s bright roof. Above what covered all ? Where rested all ? 
"Was it water, the profound abyss ? 

Death was not then, nor immortality. There was no difference 
of day and night. That one breathed breathless of life (^. e, existed 
but without exerting or manifesting itself) and there was nothing 
other than it. 

In the beginning there was darkness in darkness unfolded. 
All was undistinguishable water. That one that lay in the empty 
space wrapped in nothingness was developed by the powers of heat 
(or penance). 
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' '^Desire" first arose in it, That was' primeval genn in mind, 
which poets reaching with their intellect discovered in their hearts ' 
to be the bond between Being and not- Being. 

A ray of light which stretched across these did it come from 
below or from above ? Then seeds were sown- and mighty forces 
arose and nature beneath and power and forces above. 

Who indeed knows ? Who proclaimed it here ? Whence was 
the creation produced ? The Gcds were later than its production. 
Who known's whence it sprang ? 

He from whom this creation sprang whether he made it or not; 
the all-seer in the highest heaven, he knows it or does not.^’ ^ — Muir. 

The Sunya Paran evidently follows the same theory. 

There was no line, no form, no colour and no sign. 

The sun and the moon were not, nor day, nor night. 

“ The earth was not, nor water, nor sky. 

The mounts Meru, Mandara and Kaiiasa were not. 

The creation vas not, nor were there gods, nor men. 

Brahma was not, nor was Vishnu, nor the etherial regions. 

Heaven and earth were not ; all was emptiness. 

The presiding gods of the ten directions were not. 

Nor were there the clouds, nor stars. 

Life was not, nor death, nor pangs of deaths. 

‘‘ The Lord moved in the void, supporting Himself on the 

void etc. 

IIL Gommofi features m Buddhist and Hindn-Tantrikism and 
in the 1) karma cidt. 

Dr. Kern thus refers to the Tantrik element in Buddhism : ® 

The doctrines of Buddhism in India from the eighth century 
downwards nearly coincides with the growing influence of Taotrikism 
and sorcery which stand to each other in the relation of theory 
to practice. The development of Tantrikism is a feature that 
Buddhism and Hinduism in their later stages have in eomraon. 
Examples of austerities and mortification of the flesh which the 

^ See Eigveda, 10, 129. 

® Dr. Sen’s History of Bengali Language and Literature, pp 32-33 and the 
Sunya Paran by BiMnSi Pandit. 

® See Kern’s Manual, p. 133. 
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Tantriks had adopted are found in the literature of the Dharma 
Cult. The following passage, for example, may be quoted from 
Ghanaram : 

“ Oh Lord, do please grant me the boon of a son or, else I shall 
give up my life at the stake ” said queen Ranjavati. She then 
offered Arghya to the God Dharma before proceeding to carry out 
her dreadful resolve. And when meditating upon the great God 
she suddenly dropped down on the floor, sustaining injuries all over 
her person and began to bleed. It was now believed that she was 
dead. Those woo witnessed the scene were deeply moved and even the 
God in heaven could not remain unaffected by this tragic occurrence.”’ 

Again the story' of Prince Lausen’s austerities may be cited as 
another example. Says Harihar BSity,® \Iy duty is to announce the 
sun-rise by a beat of drums in the southern gate on the bank of the 
Hakanda. I saw the sun rising in the west. The miracle performed 
by prince Lausen cost him his life, as he cut off his head with his 
own hands and placed it on a triangular framework of wood. 
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Twelve other devotees and the same number of Aminis (priestesses) 
also sacrificed their lives to please the god Dharma/^ 

The feats of miracle exihibited by the Tantriks were quite a 
peculiar featuie, in this age (from the 8th to 12th century). In 
^ Maoikehandra liajar Gan’ we find Mayoamati^ described as 
remaining in fire for seven days and nights and yet coming out 
unscathed in the end. Even her garments were not burnt, Kritti- 
vasa and Kasidas^ in their earlier recensions of the epics, introduced 
these elements as they were prevalent in an earlier age and could not 
possibly exclude them from their version, though they were themselves 
poets of the Eenaissance period. In the Bengali Mahabharat we 
find Sudhanwa described to have remained in burning oil for days and 
nights without being burnt. In the Bengali Ramayana, again, we 
find Havana cutting off, one after another, his ten heads to propitiate 
the goddess Durga. 

The sorceries, played by Mahiravan are well-known. Hanumana 
becomes a fly and whispers his message to the goddess. These 
do not certainly form a part of the original epic of Valmiki. These 
Tantrik elements are the distinguishing features of the pre- 
Benaissance literature. 

When Tantrikism took a deep root in the country it was believed 
that man was superior to gods, which was, however, quite a contrary 
belief current in the Pauranie period. The idea of salvation through 
individual efforts was so much emphasised in Tantrikism that a 
man’s power was considered almost unlimited, provided he could 
pass through austerities, prescribed in the different Tantras. In 
Nithism, which borrowed largely from the Mahayana Buddhists, 
we find gods trembling before men and hastening to execute their 
commands. Even a woman like Maynamati compelled the gods 
to obey her. “Maynamati filliped her fingers (producing a sound 
tudu, tudu) and all the ascetics appeared before her. Goraksanath 
who could take any shape he desired, came along in a chariot, 
known as the Puspa-Rath. The sage Narada came riding his 
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celebrated “ Dbeki ” (wooden rice-busker) followed by the god Siva, 
who came on his favourite bull. The brothers Ram and 
Lakshman reached there with their bows and arrows and the five 
Pandavas followed them. Many other sages, also came down to 
the spot.'*' 

Even death, the dread of all living beings, is said to have been 
conquered by the Tantriks ; thus we find Maynamati defying death 
on the strength of her mystic knowledge, the < Maha-Jnana,-’ 

Yama, the god of death, fled from his own court at the mere 
sight of queen Mayna. The disgrace which the Goda- 
Yama, a messenger, of the king of death is described to have 
been subjected to by Maynamati is a wild feat of imagination 
showing that according to the Lharma cult, one could make one’s 
personality dreaded even by the most dreaded of gods. In the 
course of her persuit of Goda-Yama, the transfiguration (which both 
of them underwent) was the result of acquisition of that power 
which is ascribed to Tantrikism. In the European Folk-literature 
too, we meet with similar stories.^ 

Goda-Yama became bewildered at this, and changed hinrself 
into a carp. The queen transformed herself into a water-fowl and 
began to beat the carp with her wings. Goda-Yama, thereupon, 
changed himself into a shrimp, and the queen became a gander and 
searched out the shrimp from under the water. Goda-Yama next 
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flew up in the air in the shape of a dove^ but the-qiieen changed 
herself into a hawk and pursued the dove/^^ 

^tThe pursuit is continued for a long time till Godi-Yama 
metamorphosed himself into a Vaisnava saint and sat, in an assembly 
of holy mendieanfcs of that order. The queen changing herself 
into a fly^ took her seat on the head of the saint. Here Goda-Yama 
is caught by Maynamati and becomes her captive.'’^ 

The Sadhu Gorabshanath, conquered death and eould make the im- 
possible happen at his will. When Maynamati being forced to ascend 
her husband’s funeral pyre, prayed to Gorakshanath for her rescue 
the latter at once appeared before her and blessed her in the following 
terms, Go, Mayna, home. You will not be burnt by fire~yoo 
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will' rather feel as eokl as in the depth of winter^ when you sit 
on the burning pyre/^^ 

When Raji Govinda Chandra objeeted to taking a sweeper for 
Ms guru^ his mother Maynamati reproached him thus,^ The Hidi 
(Hadi Siddha) does not belong to this country, he comes from East 
Bengal. He has made the sun and the moon his ^ Kuodalas ^ or 
ear-rings. Indra, the King of gods, waves the Cliimar ^ at his 
bidding. The Hadi cooks his meal in the disc of the moon and 

serves it on the back of the tortoise which supports the earth (iihe 
second incarnation of the god Vishnu). Lakshmi herself cooks meal 
for him. The five nymphs of Indra’s heaven play at chess with 
him and the serpent girl of the nether regions is ready with siims 
of tobacco when he desires a smoke. The goddess Subaehani prepares 
betels for him and Meghna Kumar, the son of Yama, fans him. He 
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crosses .big, ;■ rivers with sandals on, and if he ever meets the lord 
of death, he keeps beating him for hours together when he, the 
terror of the world, dearns how to crj helplessly like a childd^ 

The most degenerated forms of Taatrikism once held the society 
in its grip as will be evident from the description of Kaja Govinda- 
ehandra^s ■ boiling ' his own mother in an oil-vat to test her super- 
natural powers. Raja, Govindaehandra had a very big, fire-place 
coostrueted and a monstrous vat weighing sixty maunds was placed 
on it by Khetu* The vat contained oilVeighing eighty maunds. 
Teak wood was used as fuel and the froths that bubbled up on the 
surface of the oil were repeatedly removed. Thus for seven days and 
nights the oil was kept constantly boiling. On the seventh day no 
more froths could be seen.^ 

Into this vat the queen was thrown by the order of her son. 
These miracles and sorceries form the very back-bone of popular 
Tantrikism which is characterised by extravagant : fancy and not 
less by the most monostrous atrocities. 

The PaurSnik god Siva held a unique position in Tantrikism. 
He was revered by the Tintrik Buddhists and the Hindus alike and 
figured in the latter day Buddhism of Bengal as a diety next only 
to Buddha in importance. But the Natha cult which assimilated 
some of the essentials of Buddhism, gives a very high place to Siva. 
In Goraksha Vijaya examples are not rare ,to pxwe this. Still, 
however, the great god trembles in. fear at, the 'mention of Maynamati 
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on account of the ‘ Maha-jnma ’ acquired by her by means of tantrik 
practices. He is described as having said to the subjects of King 
Manikehandra, “ Do not divulge my name to Maynamati, for if 
you do sOj she will destroy my Kailasa.”* 

It seems that Tantrikism was so much prevalent in society that 
however much abstruse the cult may have now become it was more 
or less understood even by the illiterate country-folk in the 9th 
and 10th centuries. All the works, dealing with that epoch, are 
full of references to this cult. The conversation of Siddha Goraksha- 
nath with his Guru Minanath, as found in Goraksha-vijaya, illustrates 
this point. The language of the passage is simple but the mystic 
import that it bears is a perfect puzzle to lay men unacquainted 
with the rudiments of the Yoga practices. I give below an extract.** 
The powers acquired by Tantrik practices are thus classified by 
Hemcbandra who lived in the 14-th century and compiled a Jaina 
version of the Ramayana, Havana is said to have acquired miracul- 
ous powers by Tantrik tapasya. 
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1 ¥, The gfoioth of the Bhahti element. 

The gradual decadence of Buddhism and the consequent revival 
of Hinduism brought about a marked change in the life of our 
society. Gradually the devotional element began to predominate 
over the Karmavada or the principle of action. Devotion or ^ Bhakti^ 
which is the essential characteristic of the Renaissance period had 
gradually began to find favour with the Mahajana school ^ during 
the declining days of Buddhism. 

Examples of devotional element in the Pauranik Renaissance 
period are not rare. Thus in the Vaisnava literature we find a 
canon to the effect that a man can hardly commit sinsj however 
great, during his whole life which cannot be expiated by reciting 
the name of God only once. The mere recitation of the name of 
God was considered equivalent to any sort of ^ Yoga ’ or ^ tapasya ’ 
in this Kaliyuga. Even in the earliest days of the Saiva-cult^ the 
element of devotion was a recognised feature. 

There are lines in the Sunya Puran by Eamai Pandit in which 
the God Siva is advised by the devotee to take recourse to agriculture 
to earn His livelihood. In these lines the devotee appears to be so 
much influenced by an exuberance of devotion that he forgets his 
own self and feels a compassionate pain for the sad plight of his 
Lord in which he imagines him to be. 

In this devotional age men believed too much in the efficacy 
of prayer. The position of the Brahmans was however, an exception 
to this. The Brahmans claimed equality with the gods, nay, some- 
times a superior status. He was called Bhudeb or the god 
on earth for the extraordinary powers he possessed. We read the 
following in KSeidas bearing upon the subject ; — It is the Brahman 
whose anger destroyed the clan of the Yadus— it is he, whose 
anger effaced the progeny of King Saigara, it is he, whose anger 
stigmatised the god moon, it is he whose ire made the sea-water 
saline, it is he whose wrath made the fire omnivorous, it is he 
whose anger made the body of god India spotted/* All other castes 
trembled before the: gods and the Brahmans. 'In one or two instances 

^ As for instance the DoMs of ICannpada. See Sastri’s ** Bouddha-gSn O Doha 
pp. 123-132, See also its introduotion, specially pp. 6-8. 
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saeli as "the’ cases of Durbasa and Bhrigo^ the Brahmans e¥en dared 
declare themselves superior to the gods. Diirbisa cursed . Indra 
for which he lost his sovereignty over heaven for sometime and 
the sage Bhrigu is said to have kicked the God Yishmi on the 
breast. But these instances are rare. In the Pauranik period people 
did not learn to rely on their own strength but to depend^ for 
everything, on the grace of gods and Brahmans. This spirit of 
absolutely slavish and soul-killing dependence naturally weakened 
the Bengali character. But, as has already been noticed, the 
mentality of the people belonging to the earlier period, when stress 
was laid on self-culture and development of ethical virtues was quite 
different. The conception of such characters as the merchant Chand, 
Lau Sen, and others in the earlier period bears testimony to the 
stamina of the Bengali character. The bold female characters of 
the Pre-renaissance age cannot but evoke our admiration. Lakha 
had to be tied down by her husband Kglu lest she should prevent 
him from carrying out his resolve of self-destruction. But 
in the latter age these characters as recast by the Brahmans 
in conformity with the pervading spirit of the Renaissance, 
suffered the loss of their moral grandeur to a great extent. 
A heroic character, such as Sita, whom Valmiki invests with 
queen-like grandeur sinks to the level of common woman at the 
hands of Krittivasa and the poets of his school. When Rama 
unjustly suspects her, she cries like a helpless weakling and seareely 
shews that majestic unconcern which we find in Vilmiki*s 
original, . 

The male characters underwent even a greater transformation. 
In the place of HSdisiddha or Gorakshanith whose powers were 
even felt by the gods, we see Ramehandra himself, an incarnation 
of Vishnu praying to the goddess Durga like a helpless child in 
his contests with REvana, To a devotee divine help was never 
refused in times of need, 

we find in the ChandikSvya ; — 

^^Chandi descended from her place in heaven into the prison of 
Kalketu. When the goddess saw the hero in chains, ■ she^ ^fe 
quite ashamed of herself. When Kalketu saw the goddess before 
him, he made a reverential 'bow with tearful eyes. Then Chandi 
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removed fche heavy stone from the hero’s breast and also broke 
the shackles which bound him.”^ 

la another instance the same goddess vouchsafed a boon to the 
merchant Chandradhar of the Manasamangal poems and instantly 
the shackles gave way and the merchant was saved.” 

In the cases of other gods and goddesses we find similar instances 
of kindly intervention in favour of devoted votaries. 

As the ideas of the Paiiranik age took root in the minds of the 
people^ they became quite helpless in every matter and looked to 
supernatural agency for relief on every occasion. 

Signs, symbols and sorceries held their sway upon popular mind, 
and self-dependence and manly energy became wellnigh extint. 

But in the Renaissance period, men became accustomed to 
resignation which is certainly a great spiritual virtue and the evils 
of Tantrikism gradually passed away. The lives of people became 
more and more regulated by rules of abstinence and other passive 
virtues. The flowering point of the Renaissance culture was reached 
in the extraordinary development of Bhakti amongst the Vaisnavas. 
The age preceding the Brahmanic revival had no place for the 
culture of faith, but the influence of Islam was clearly perceptible 
in the Renaissance cults in the form of a belief in a personal and 
anthromorphic God. In the place of impersonal nature of worship 
leading men to identify themselves with God the 

Renaissance cults distinctly laid a stress on faith in personal gods. 
In however crude a form, this faith was recognised, the followers 
of Sakti cult believed their deities to watch and guard their devotees, 
driving their enemies away and protecting them from all danger 
with almost the same ardour with which the followers of Islam 
believed in the intervention of God in their struggles and conflicts 
/with the, Kafers. 

( To be continued, ) 


1 See Kavikanlsaii*s OhandikSvja p. 105. 
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